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PREFACE 


The choice of the subject of the present dissertation was 
prompted by several valid factors. There was first the writer’s 
deep interest in the Foreign Mission movement of the denomina- 
tion of his own choice; secondly, the hearty appreciation of lay- 
movements in mission activities, and such this work represents; 
thirdly, the realized need for closer study of missions in order to 
make such work more effective; and lastly, the felt need for a col- 
lection of the material embodied in this dissertation for publica- 
tion to serve as information for schools, pastors, and mission 
students. It is a bit embarrassing that a mission, existing for 
over half a century, serving some five million people, and support- 
ing over eighty missionaries, has nothing but a few pamphlets and 
reports to represent it before the public and the mission students. 

In keeping with these factors the writer has searched through 
the denomination’s archives, publications, periodicals, conference 
reports, and such other documents of the conference as are avail- 
able; studied private correspondence, personal notes of church 
leaders and missionaries, interviewed missionaries and other in- 
dividuals connected with the work at some time or another; vis- 
ited such libraries as Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas ; Mennonite 
Brethren Publishing House, Hillsboro, Kansas; Dr. P. R. Lange’s 
private library, Hillsboro, Kansas; Dr. H. W. Lohrenz’ private li- 
brary, Hillsboro, Kansas; Bethel College, Newton, Kansas; Kan- 
sas State Historical Library, Topeka, Kansas; Mennonite Histor- 
ical Library, Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana; Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary ; Dr. Peter Stiansen’s private library, Chica- 
go, Illinois; The Mennonite Brethren Bible College, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba ; Dr. A. H. Unruh’s private library, Winnipeg, Manitoba ; 
University of Saskatchewan and Public Library, Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan; Toronto Missionary Training School, Toronto, Onta- 
rio; Emmanuel Theological College, Toronto, Ontario; American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Head Office, New York City; 
Foreign Mission’s Conference Research Library, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City; Public Library, New York City; 
Case Memorial Library, Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

The present dissertation embodies the valuable substantiated 
material discovered. 
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The subject of the dissertation calls for a purely historical 
study and unfolding of the material. The main thesis is to show 
that the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America is engaged 
in various parts of the world, contributing a share toward world- 
evangelism and Christianization, and that there has been 
“growth” in the enterprise. In an indirect way lessons may be 
drawn from its manner of work. For two reasons, however, con- 
siderable material has been added. The first reason is to make the 
denomination, work and growth, or retarding of the growth more 
intelligible, and secondly, to comply with the request of the chair- 
man of the Board of Foreign Missions, Dr. P. R. Lange. In view 
of the fact that the material is to be published and used for train- 
ing purposes in schools and churches, the request was made to 
make the studies in the “backgrounds of the fields” comprehen- 
sive enough to serve as a guide in the studies of the denomina- 
tion’s mission fields. 

In view of these reasons such studies as Part I, 1, “The Men- 
nonite Brethren Church,” and especially in Part IV, the “General 
Backgrounds,” such as geographical, historical, anthropological, 
and religious have been added. The author hopes that these 
studies will not detract from the main thesis of the work, but will 
aid in a better understanding of the mission movement with its 
successes, problems, and, at times, perhaps, failures. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Undoubtedly the account of the origin and growth of the for- 
eign mission work of the Mennonite Brethren Conference until 
1947 has existed only in scattered documents, records, resolutions, 
and correspondence. Repeated requests for printed material giv- 
ing a connected account of the Mennonite Brethren foreign mis- 
sions have come to the Board of Foreign Missinos from libraries, 
schools, churches, missionaries, and other individuals and organi- 
zations, but the Board could not grant such requests properly be- 
cause there was no book of this type in print. 

Several years ago Dr. Peters began collecting and reading 
material relating to the subject in question. He scanned a mass 
of records for information. Libraries, conference records, church 
papers, church histories, correspondence between the Board of 
Foreign Missions and workers on the field, periodicals published 
from time to time by the Mission Board, personal correspondence 
with missionaries on the field, personal interviews with present 
and former missionaries and with conference officers who had 
been closely connected with foreign missions committees within 
the conference, and similar information formed the basis of his 
research. Under the auspices of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
Dr. Peters also made a tour to Colombia, South America, to ex- 
amine missions and missionary needs. Besides his experience as 
a teacher, executive, minister, traveler, student of missions, crit- 
ical analyst of the institutions and practices of his own church 
group and of other groups similar and dissimilar, it is his com- 
petency in collecting data which has qualified Dr. Peters to give 
herewith the first rather complete account and bibliography of 
the early foreign mission program of the conference of the Men- 
nonite Brethren church of North America as it relates to India, 
Africa and China. 
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When contemplating the story of foreign missions of the 
church Dr. Peters sensed that the value of the book might be en- 
hanced by prefixing it with a concise history of the origin and de- 
velopment of the Mennonite Brethren Church itself. Part I there- 
fore, though sufficient in itself, must be read for the purpose of 
gaining an historical and theological background for Parts II, III 
and IV, occupying the major part of the book. The reader will ap- 
preciate that the great doctrines and principles underlying the 
birth and life of a church conference, as pictured in Part I consti- 
tute the framework through which God by the Holy Spirit motiv- 
ates a church group to carry the gospel of salvation to benighted 
peoples in foreign lands. 

In his interpretation of data Dr. Peters frequently magnifies 
the growing pains of the Conference. The reader must, therefore, 
look beyond the cited problems in order to appreciate and sense 
God’s providence in leading forward in its divine purpose and in 
expanding in its ordained task, a church group of over 150 self- 
supporting congregations, constituting a membership which has 
successfully absorbed several great immigrant influxes, and which 
is scattered over thirteen states of the Union and five provinces 
of Canada. 

Dr. Peter’s book, however, reveals an intelligent and confident 
faith in the genuineness of the Mennonite Brethren Conference 
movement and in its definite place as a spiritual entity in evan- 
gelical Christendom of modern times. 

It is hoped that this book will fill the reader with a deep de- 
sire to assume a larger share in that part of carrying out the pro- 
gram for the redemption of mankind which God has committed to 
this Conference, and that it will be widely used as a text or a 
supplement in educational institutions and mission study groups 
desiring to learn more about the missionary contribution made by 
the Mennonite Brethren Conference. References and bibliography 
are provided to facilitate further research. 
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The Board of Foreign Missions of the Conference of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church of North America is happy to present 
this book to its constituent schools, libraries, friends of missions 
and to the public in general for extensive study. 

A. E. Janzen, Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
Board of Foreign Missions 

The Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
of North America 
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PART I 


GENERAL BACKGROUND— THE MENNONITE 
BRETHREN CHURCH 

I. THE ORIGIN OF THE MENNONITE BRETHREN CHURCH. 

1. The Document of Secession and the Confession of Faith. 

The roots of the Mennonite Brethren Church go back to a 
pietistic revival among the Mennonites of South Russia during 
the second and third quarters of the nineteenth century. Its 
cradle was the Gnadenfeld church community in the Molotschna 
colony in the province of Ekaterinoslav, South Russia. The date 
of its organization was January 6, 1860, when eighteen family 
fathers gathered in Elizabethtal studied, prayed over, signed and 
presented the following document to the elders of the Mennonite 
churches : 

To the Elders of the Molotchna Mennonite Churches 

We, the signatories, by the Grace of God see the corruption of the 
Whole Mennonite Fraternity and cannot for the sake of the Lord and our 
conscience participate in it any longer; we fear the inevitable judgment 
of God, because the public godlessness and abomination are crying unto 
God in heaven. We also fear the loss of our Rights and Privileges 
which our favorable government h'as granted unto us because the viola- 
tions of the law and disobedience against the government are constantly 
increasing. It is sad to see (oh Jesus, have mercy and open the eyes 
of the spiritually blind) when on the annual markets our fellow-Men- 
nonites, in the presence of their neighbors live such Satanic lives and 
the teachers (ministers) walk about and see such things; yea, even 
themselves are present at entertainments (Gastgelagen) and see and 
hear how the Devil is being served. Concerning such people the Scrip- 
ture says; “they draw the curse unto themselves as the garment is be- 
ing drawn on, and they desired the curse,, therefore, it shall come 
upon them” Psalm 109:17, 18, (German Translation), but the teachers 
are not filling in the gaps as aforetime, Ez. 13:5. 

For such reasons we herewith are completely severing ourselves from 
the corrupt Church, but pray for our brethren that they might be saved. 
We want to be without guilt towards the souls of the erring ones. ‘But 
Thou, oh Jesus, equip true, faithful and living witnesses tio point Thy 
children and the work of Thy hands unto Thyself! Amen.’ 

We have here the whole Mennonite Fraternity in mind since the 
government considers such as a unified body. 

In the Articles (Confession of Faith) we are according to our con- 
victions from the Hbly Scriptures, in full accord with our beloved 
Menno (Menno Simon). 

Concerning Baptism, we confess it to be upon faith as a seal of 
faith but not upon a memorized belief as it is being practiced, but upon 
a true, living faith, wrought through the Spirit of God, because with- 
out faith it is impossible to please God.” Heb. 11:6. If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his, Romans 8:9. And again our 
Savior speaks on this wise to Nioodemus, John 3:3 “Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God”. Baptism is not even 
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regeneration, as the unconverted say, but tonly serves as a token unto 
the participant that he really is born again. 

Concerning the Lord’s Supper we confess th'at it serves unto the 
true believers for the strengthening of faith when they joyfully remem- 
ber their mighty redemption through the Death of Christ; yes, it is a 
sign that they are in close union with Jesus, their Savior, I Cor. 10:16. 
Furthermore it serves as an emblem of a covenant and fellowship of the 
believers, verse 17, and not as an emblem of fellowship of believers, 
and unbelievers, as it is being observed at present. So 'also Menno con- 
fesses as it may be read in his “Fundamente” vol. I, pages 115-121; on 
page 121 it reads: “As long as a man errs in doctrine and faith or is 
carnally minded it is not permissible in any wise that such a man may 
gather with the God-fearing and penitent’’, etc. The apostle Paul speaks 
on this wise in I Cor. 5:11: “if any man that is called- a brother be a 
fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an 
extortioner, with such an one no not to eat” how much less to fellow- 
ship with him in the Lord’s Supper. Lovers of money, drunkards, and 
blasphemers are numerous today and are fellowshipped with at the 
Lord’s Supper, for not only those are drunkards who are drunk con- 
tinually but also those who from time to time are on Annual markets 
and “Gastgelagen” are drinking and eating in excess. In I Cor. 10:20, 21 
it says “that, the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
Devils.” So also the carnally minded cannot give the honor unto God 
when they are observing the Lord’s Supper because they do not confess 
Him, but as otherwise they serve the Devil, herewith also, for no man 
can serve two masters, Matthew 6:24. But Paul is not desirous for the 
believers to be in fellowship with the Devils nor to form one body with 
the ungodly who serve the Devil, I Cor. 10:17. The iSavior speaks on 
this wise in Revelation 18:4, “Come out (of her, my people, th-at ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues.” And 
II Cor. 6 'also states that the believers are not to have fellowship with 
the unbelievers and are to separate themselves from them. 

Concerning the Washing of Feet we confess that it (ought to be 
observed as instituted by the Lord Jesus Christ according to John 13 
and that in deed and not in knowledge of it true happiness is found.. 

Concerning the Appointment of Teachers (ministers) we confess 
that according to Scriptures it may occur in twb different ways: Some 
are being chosen by the Lord without the aid of human instrumentality 
'and sent out through His Spirit as it was the case with the prophets and 
the apostles, and also the house of Stephanas had dedicated, itself to 
the ministry of the saints, I Cor. 16:15. It is ‘of these that Paul speaks 
in I Timothy 3. Others are being appointed through the instrumentality 
of true believers as it may be read in Acts I. This also Menno h'as 
realized as he clearly states in his “Fundamente” Vol. I, page 149. 

Concerning the Ban we confess that all carnally minded and “mut- 
willigen” sinners must be excommunicated from the fellowship of the 
saints 'according to 2 Thessaloni-ans 3:14, 15. If it, however, happens 
that someone falls into a secret carnal abomination — from which God 
may preserve one — and. the Spirit of Christ, who alone can give genuine 
repentance, convicts him that he sorrowfully confesses it, the church has 
in no 1 wise the authority to ban such a penitent sinner; for the forgiveness 
of sins does not come in and through the ban, but through the merits of 
Jesus Christ. (So also, Menno has confessed as it may be read in his 
“Fundamente” Vol. Ill, pp 334, 335. An impenitent sinner, however, can- 
not be received back into the fellowship of the believers until he turns 
with his heart unto Christ. 

In all other articles of our Confession we are also in accord with 
Menno Simon. 

(Signatures) 

Elisabethal : 

Lichtf elde : 

Schardau: 

Rudnerweide: 


Abraham Kornelsen, Cornelius Wiens. 

Isaak Koop, Franz Klassen, Abraham, Wiens. 
Martin Klassen, Abraham Wiens. 

Daniel Hoppe, August Strauss. 

Jacob Becker. 
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Pastwa: Isaak Regier, Andreas Voth, Jakob Wall. 

Liebenau: Heinrich Hieb.ert, Johann Klassen. 

Marienthal : Dietrich Klassen. 

Ladekopp: Peter Stob, Abraham Peters. 

In Elizabethal, January 6th, 1860. 


The new movement clearly stated the reasons for the seces- 
sion, passed a judgment on the Mennonite Fraternity of South 
Russia, expressed its attitude towards traditional Mennonitism 
or Menno Simon, and openly declared its Confession of Faith. 

2. The Reasons for the Secession stated and analyzed. 

Briefly we analyze these various elements. 

According to this document the reasons for the secession 
were at least six: 

1) To respect the honor of the Lord and the convictions of 
their conscience ; 

2) The fear of an inevitable judgment of God upon the gen- 
erally corrupted church ; 

3) The fear that the Mennonites might lose their rights and 
privileges with the Russian government 1 2 due to the constantly in- 
creasing lawlessness and disobedience among the Mennonites; 

4) The godless behavior of members of the Mennonite Frater- 
nity at such public places as the annual market, saloons, inns, 
etc., and public festivals ; 


1 Friesen, P. M. Die Alt-Evangelische Mennonitische Bruederschaft in 
Russland. pp. 189-192. 

Isaak, Franz, Die Molotschnaer Mennoniten, pp. 174-176. 

Regier, Peter, Kurzgefasste Geschiehte der Mennoniten Brueder-Ge- 
meinde, pp. 15-20. 

Note: This document of secession and confession of faith had been 
irafted by Abraham Kornelsen, a teacher in Elizabethtal and was presented 
to an assembly which had been gathered upon the initiative of Johann Klas- 
sen, Liebenau. Twenty-five “brethren” and some “sisters” had responded 
to an invitation. The above document was read in the morning, discussed 
and prepared for signature. The “brethren,” however, realizing the signi- 
ficance of the act and being aware of the impending danger, decided once 
more “to bring the matter before the Lord.” Thus the whole afternoon was 
spent in prayer. After all had prayed eighteen “brethren” took courage 
and signed the document. Some lost courage while others wished first to 
observe further developments. 

Regier, Peter, op. cit., pp. 14, 15. 

2 Note: The Mennonites had migrated from Prussia to Russia in the last 
quarter of the 18th and the first half of the 19th centuries under the favor- 
able terms of Empress Catherine II and continued under Paul I extended to 
foreign settlers. These terms included: 

1. Liberty to settle either in cities or in the country and follow the oc- 
cupation desired; 

2. Free board and transportation from the Russian border to their 
chosen destination; 

3. Exemption from import duties on all their belongings and 300 rubles 
worth of goods for sale in Russia; 

4. Material assistance for building of homes, establishing of factories 
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5) The impotence or unwillingness of the church officials to 
exercise church discipline and to cleanse the church from such 
impure elements; 

6) To relieve themselves of the responsibility towards the 
erring souls within the churches. 

The accusations thus expressed and given as reasons for the 
secession are sharp, pricky, and weighty and portray a gloomy 
picture of the conditions of the Mennonite Fraternity of the given 
time and given place. Yet it is peculiar that no records are 
available that any of the elders addressed publicly challenged 
the “brethren” on such accusations, though most of the elders 
were quite willing to exhaust their authority and use every pos- 
sible means at their disposal to check, yea, destroy the new move- 
ment. 3 They dared not challenge the “brethren” on these matters. 
In fact the records of at least one of the elders shows that he ad- 
mitted to himself that the conditions were such as described by 
the “brethren.” 4 The accusations were based upon public facts 
and needed no further proof, nor could they be denied. Most 
churches and many members were in a sad condition. 

The secession group, however, was too sweeping in its state- 
ments. Its attitude towards the whole Mennonite Fraternity was 

and other industries, purchasing of implements, as well as cash loans 
to help them meet the various current expenses during the months of 
pioneering; 

5. Exemption from the payment of taxes for a varying period of years, 
depending upon the place of settlement and type of occupation; 

6. Religious toleration but not freedom of propaganda among the ad- 
herents of the Eastern Orthodox Church; 

7. The privilege of settling in closed colonies with internal self-govern- 
ment; 

8. The right to establish their own schools and their own churches but 
not monasteries; 

9. Perpetual exemption from military and civil service; 

10. The Russian government agreed also to grant sixty-five dessatia of 
free, arable land for each family settling in the country. 

Compare; Friesen, P. M., \op. cit., pp. 71, 72, 98-101; 

Rempel D. G., The Mennonite Migration to New Russia (1787-1870); 
The Mennonite Quarterly Review, p. 75, April, 1935; 

Wedel, C. H. Abriss der Geschichte der Mennoniten, Vol. Ill, pp. 120-126; 
Smith, Henry, The Mennonites, pp. 147-150; 

Brons, A., Ursprung, Entwickelung und Schicksale der evangelischen 
Taufgesinnten Oder Mennoniten, pp. 284-286. 

s Note: They had some of the “brethren” flogged, imprisoned, economic- 
ally ostracized and therefore practically ruined financially, they accused the 
“brethren” falsely before the Russian court, and did their utmost to have 
the colony privileges withdrawn from them, banned from the closed Men- 
nonite settlements, or forced back into the old churches. 

Compare: Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 192-200, 202-221, 266-278, 281-290, 
293-347; 

Isaak, Franz, op. cit., 176-188; 

Regier, Peter op. cit., pp. 21-74; 
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too critical and its judgement on the church communities as a 
whole without allowing for exceptions was neither just nor Chris- 
tian. 

It must be stated to the contrary of their position or at least 
their expressions that there were many noble souls in the Men- 
nonite communities ready to respond to higher ideals and spiritual 
causes. This was proven later by the rapid growth of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church 3 and by the willing response to the mis- 
sionary enterprise . 6 

There were also churches which sought to minister to the 
spiritual needs of their congregations and they were working for 
a revival of the Spirit of Christ in their members and in their sis- 
ter-churches . 7 

The accusations that the ministers and elders were unwilling 
and unable to alter the situation does not prove the best historical 
analysis of the prevailing conditions. To be sure, the great ma- 
jority of the church members had lost the spiritual vitality and 
possessed but a form of Christianity. It is also true that most of 
the ministers and the elders were quite satisfied with their seat of 
authority and honor. But surely we must give credit to such men 
as elders Bernhard Fast and Johann Harder of the Orloff church, 
nor was the accusation justified when directed against Elder 
August Lentzmann of the Gnadenfeld church . 8 The reasons for 


‘Note: The Diary of one of the contemporary ministers, whose name is 
withheld, reveals his admission to the fact that the "brethren” were no mere 
pessimists in their description of the Mennonite Fraternity. He laments 
over the truth of the facts mentioned and over the loss of “good” members 
to form a separate congregation. 

Compare: Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 193-195; 

Isaak, Franz, op. cit., pp. 205-207'; 

5 See p. 16. 

0 See p. 17. 

'Note: We certainly must give credit to the churches of Gnadenfeld, 
Orloff, and the “Kleine Gemeinde.” It cannot be Said justly that these 
churches did not desire a revival. They did. 

Compare: Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 75-76, 78-90, 106-119, 193-195. 

“Note: That the judgment of the “brethren” was not fair in respect 
to Elders Bernhard Fast and Johann Harder is seen from the fact that both 
of these elders refused to co-operate with the other elders of the colony to 
deliver the “brethren” into the hands of the civil authorities. To the con- 
trary, Elder Johann Harder had many good things to say about the “breth- 
ren,” admitted that their accusations were justified, seriously lamented over 
the loss of some of his “good members, and stated that the only remedy 
for keeping the "brethren” from secession was a thoroughgoing reformation 
of the churches. Elder Lentzmann held the Reverend Edward Wuest, the 
noted evangelist in South Russia, in high esteem, was in sympathy with re- 
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the impotence of these latter men was not their unwillingness to 
correct misbehaviour. The reason was the prevailing economic- 
social-civil-ecclesiastical system of the Mennonite colonies . 8 The 
domineering element of the colonies were not people with deep re- 
ligious convictions but people of wealth, individuals in positions of 
civil and legislative administration 10 and an ecclesiastical council 11 
The much coveted freedom and independence in economic, social, 
and civil administrations became the snare of the Mennonite Fra- 
ternity in South Russia and resulted in an undisputed power and 
authority of a certain stratum of the Mennonite society. The 
elders of the churches were either members of this domineering 
element or became its slaves. Mennonitism as a religious fratern- 


vivalism and church cleansing', hut opposed the idea of the “brethren” to 
organize a new church. 

Compare: Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 195, 197-200, 175. 

Kroeker, Abram, Prediger Bernhard Harder, Christlicher Familienkalen- 
der, pp. 101-111, 1907. 

Isaak, Franz, op. cit., pp. 180-184, 191-192. 

9 Note: Dr. Adolf Ehrt speaks of the system as: “ . . . dem erstarrten 
und konfessionell unfruchtbaren Prediger-Wirt-Schulz-Komplex” Ehrt, 
Adolf, Das Mennonitentum in Russland von seiner EinWanderung bis zur 
Gegenwart, p. 56. 

10 Note: The Mennonites “enjoyed complete autonomy in every respect 
since they controlled the administration of the village and district authori- 
ties and elected their Schulz and Oberschulz, the officers who were entrusted 
with administrative and judicial as well as educational powers. From the 
government’s side there was only the “Fuersorge Komitee for Foreign 
Settlers” in Odessa, the head of which was responsible only to the Min- 
ister at St. Petersburg and through him to the czar. This committee had 
a few local branches in the colonies known as the “contors.” But these 
representatives seldom, if ever, interfered with the local affairs of the closed 
settlements and were very carefully chosen by the committee. The presi- 
dents of the Fuersorgekomitee kept close contact with the colonies, con- 
sulting them and fulfilling their wishes as much as possible. They were 
usually men of high qualities and were often called “fathers of colonists” 
by the settlers themselves. 

Leibbrandt, George, The Emigration of the German Mennonites from 
Russia to the United States and Canada in 1873-1880. 

Mennonite Quarterly Review, p. 203, October, 1932. 

Compare: Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 166, 167. 

11 Note: The various bishops “Kirchenaelteste” had formed in the second 
half of the 19th century a form of eoniference for the discussion of common 
problems in education and other similar questions. They soon formed some- 
what like an advisory council to the “Oberschulze of the Gebietsamt” and 
the “Fuersorgekomitee.” In 1850 they proclaimed themselves as a “Kir- 
chenkonvent.” 

Their co-operation with the “Gebietsamt” and the “Fuersorgekomitee” 
gave to them much authority. They occupied a sort of “monarchial po- 
sition” (Wedel, C. H.) and dominated the churches at their will. 

Compare: Wedel C. H., op. cit., pp. 170, 171. 

Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 166, 167, 192-200, 202-221, 278. 

Isaak, Franz, op. cit., pp. 179, 180 187, 188. 

Wedel, C. H., op. cit., pp. 170, 171. 
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ity movement was threatend to be drowned by the landowners, 
factory operators, civil administrators and an ecclesiastical dicta- 
torship. The individual elder, though occupying a position of 
honor and authority, held such position principally by virtue of 
human delegation and was much restricted in his views and 
practices. 

We find nowhere that the “brethren” critically analyzed the 
situation to find the fault, at least partially, in the prevailing sys- 
tem. For them the elders were the root of all evil. 

The attitude towards traditional Mennonitism or their accord 
with Menno Simon was not exactly what they supposed it to be. 
Certain peculiarities were setting them off from the greater body 
of the Mennonites of the centuries. 

To be sure, they were doctrinally genuine Mennonites and did 
not depart from the teachings of their fathers and of Menno Si- 
mon , 12 nor did they consciously adopt anything which they did not 
believe to be Mennonite. In fact, for many it was a return to 
ultra-Mennonitism. In discussing this phase, an authority 
says: 

At the very beginning of the movement, in the white heat of consistent, 
radical zeal, some even went so far as not to ask for the return of 
stolen goods, and even not to seek the aid of police. This was a cer- 
tain type of logically consistent non-resistance of which other ex- 
amples from the history of Russian Mennonites could be given. In this 
radicalism, the new movement consciously felt itself related to the 16th 
century Anabaptism. It did not want to be Pietistic, nor Baptist, but 
rather Mennonite. It wanted to be and remain historical, consistent 
Mennonitism, a pure Mennonitism that whs based not upon birth but 
rebirth. 13 

It cannot be denied, however, that the spirit of the new move- 
ment was pietistic rather than Mennonite at least in its present 
source. It had been transplanted to Russia from Prussia by the 
Gnadenfeld Church”, and individuals 15 who had inherited it from 
the German Pietists and the Moravian Brethren as we shall show 
somewhat later . 16 This fire had been rekindled and set aflame by 
Pastor Edward Wuest, a Wuerttemburg Pietist, whose influence 
among the Mennonites we describe later. 1 ’ Soon after the se- 
cession the Baptist influence increased 18 and the final product of 
the working-together of these forces was the Mennonite Brethren 
Church, which was Mennonite in doctrine, Pietistic in spirit, and 

13 Ibid., p. 173. 

14 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 80-83. 

15 Ibid, p. 78. 

“Bee pp. 24-29. 

” See pp. 28-31. 

18 See pp. 33-34. 
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Baptist in organization, at least with strong Baptist influences 
and tendencies . 16 In contrast to the Baptists, the Mennonite 
Brethren Church remained a strong lay movement, the difference 
between laity and preachers practically disappearing 20 ; however, 
the Mennonite Brethren early introduced and adopted immersion 
as the only recognized form of baptim . 21 Individuals desirous of 
joining the Brethren Church had to be immersed even though they 
had been baptized members of other Mennonite churches , 22 while 
Baptist members were freely admitted . 28 

Thus the Mennonite Brethren did not remain such “pure” 
traditional Mennonites as they thought themselves to be, but 
rather became a unique movement with its distinguishing 
features. 

“Note: The influences of the German Baptists before the secession of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church cannot be traced so definitely as they ap- 
pear later. It is clear that soon after the secession the Baptists supplanted 
the German Pietists, though not the pietistic spirit. Baptist ministers pre- 
sided at church meetings of the Mennonite Brethren Church; the Baptists 
ordained Mennonite Brethren ministers and deacons; a Baptist minister pre- 
sided over the first general conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church; 
pud the Mennonite Brethren Church adopted the “Confession of Faith” of 
the German Baptists adding to it several of the Mennonite peculiarities; 
conscientious objection, the avoidance of the oath, and feet -washing. 

“1876 erschien das “Glaubensbekenntnis und Verfassung der glaeubig 
getauften und vereinigten Mennoniten Brueder-Gemeinde im suedldchen 
Russl'and.” Es war eine woertliche Uebernahme der 1849 in Hamburg von 
Oncken herausgegebenen baptistischen Glaubensbekenntnisses, dem der 
Herausgeber — Unger, Einlage — die spezifischen mennonitischen Normen 
der Wehrlosigkeit, Eidverweigerung und Fusswaschung hinzufuegte.” — 
Quoted from 

Ehrt, A., op. cit., pp. 57-58. 

Compare: Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 291-292, 380-386. 

20 Krahn, C., op. cit., p. 173. 

21 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 240. 

22 Ehrt, A., op. cit., p. 58. 

23 ibid. p. 58. 


II. THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE AND THE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE MENNONITE 
BRETHREN CONFERENCE 

The new movement soon found itself in the most bitter 
struggle with two threatening enemies. On the one hand the in- 
tolerant, dominant church council in close co-operation with the 
“Gebietsamt” attempted a forceful expulsion of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church from the Mennonite colonies, claiming that the 
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“brethren” had forfeited their rights to stay in these colonies;' 
on the other hand internal dissension, individualism, carnal liber- 
ty, and an unrestrained emotionalism weakened the movement and 
threatened its sound development, yea, its very existence.' 

Within a few years, however, both of these dangers were suc- 
cessfully overcome 1 2 3 and the new movement prepared for an ag- 
gressive evangelism to meet the need of the large Mennonite 
communities. 

In order to unify the somewhat isolated groups and organized 
churches, a General Conference was formed. The first of such con- 
ferences convened in the middle of May, 1872, at Andreasfeld, 
Chortiza Colony. Here a unified program was agreed upon, a 
Home Mission Committee was elected, and several evangelists and 
visiting ministers appointed, as well as other matters of common 
interest were discussed. After this the Conference met annually 
for the organization and administration of such enterprises and 
the discussion of such problems as concerned the whole body of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church and contributed towards its 
progress, unification, and edification. 4 

It must be stated, however, that such a Conference had no 
authority to interfere with the internal affairs of any local con- 
gregation. They were autonomous units. 5 


III. THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE SECESSION OF 
THE “BRETHREN” 

The most important question for us today remains whether 
the secession of the Mennonite Brethren Church is justifiable. 

It may be urged that much more good could have resulted 
if the “brethren” had stayed within the general fold and slowly 
permeated the whole Mennonite community and thus lifted the 
whole society to a higher level without causing such serious dis- 
ruptions and grievances in the colony. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what could have happened 
had the “brethren” followed that policy. It can be stated, how- 
ever, that such influences had existed for many years but were 


1 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 192, 196, 207, 214-216, 272-273. 

2 ibid. pp. 221-234. 

3 ibid. pp. 218, 234, 235. 

4 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 394, 430. 

5 Constitution of the Mennonite Brethren Church. 
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seemingly unable to permeate the community and to cause defin- 
ite and general positive results. Thinking in terms of continuity 
of history, it is much healthier to think of the origin of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church as a breaking-through process of forces 
which had been in preparation and operation for many years 
rather than just a sudden outburst of a movement. The Men- 
nonite Brethren Church was born among the Mennonites and not 
thrust upon them by outer forces and agencies. In principle it 
was a revival of a spirit which had practically been choked by 
systems. 

On the other hand, Church History shows that effective re- 
form groups mostly, sooner or later, found themselves without the 
camp or were drowned by the organization they sought to save. 8 

The writer, therefore, answers the above question emphat- 
ically in the positive. Yes, the secession of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church was and is justifiable and urges in support of this 
position at least three arguments: 

1. The Theological argument, 

2. The Historical argument, 

3. The Missionary argument, or the argument from the re- 
sulting missionary movement. 

1) The Theological argument: — The writer shares the con- 
viction with the “brethren,” and believes that such a conviction 
is scriptural, although he admits that it is subjective, but so are 
all religious convictions, that a church may fall into such a 
state and become so corrupt that it is more beneficial to the whole 
community to form a separatist group and organize a new move- 
ment than to attempt to reform the old body. Such conditions 
had come upon the Mennonite churches of South Russia, ac- 
cording to the writer’s convictions. We have seen above that car- 
nality and immorality ran rampant, and materialism, secularism, 
and ecclesiasticism were dominant. The peculiar economic-social- 
civil-ecclesiastical complex had created a situation which some of 
the nobler elders were not able to alter. It would have been wrong 
for the “brethren” to continue as participants in such a system and 
not to attempt with all their might to create a new situation. Pre- 
vious attempts had proved that this could not be done from the in- 
side, for the prevailing system was too complicated, too inter- 
woven, too degraded. Only a most violent reaction could have 
saved some vital elements of the fraternity and have opened the 

'Note: The Waldenses, the Hussites, Luther, the great Protestant Re- 
former, the Wesleyans are illustrations of the point. 
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eyes of the masses to realize how far they had drifted from Scrip- 
tural Christianity and traditional Mennonitism. Thus, being loyal 
to such Scriptural knowledge and personal conviction as the “breth- 
ren" possessed, they instituted such a reaction by the organization 
of a new and vigorous movement — the Mennonite Brethren 
Church. 

2 The Historical Argument: — This argument may be sub- 
divided into indirect positive results which came upon the whole 
Mennonite fraternity through the new movement, and the rela- 
tively rapid growth of the Mennonite Brethren Church which re- 
veals the felt need of such a movement. 

It is natural that such a vigorous, fearless, and public attack 
upon a corrupt system combined with an energetic evangelism 
could not fail to produce some positive results beneficial to the 
community as a whole. There was a noticeable revival of gospel 
preaching. Personal piety and Scriptural principles of church dis- 
cipline were more insisted upon, and the mission interest was 
greatly stimulated and expressed itself practically in many ways. 7 
Thus the fraternity did not suffer by the secession of the “breth- 
ren” even though individuals who had slavishly served and were 
clinging to the old way perhaps felt hurt due to loss of influence. 

The growth of the Mennonite Brethren Church also justified 
its existence. To the original eigheen signatories of the document 
of separation, nine other families were added on January 18 of the 
same year,” thus forming a group large enough for an independent 
organization, the first organized Mennonite Brethren Church. The 
organization came into existence, though not to stability, when 
on May 30 two “brethren,” Heinrich Hiebert and Jacob Boecker, 
were appointed by the group to the ministry of the Word." From 
now on the movement marks a steady and healthy progress. By 
1888 it counted 1784 baptized members and served over four per 
cent of the Mennonite community.” By the end of the first quar- 
ter of our century, twelve church circuits with over fifty congre- 
gations had grown up I 11 with a total baptized membership of 8,518, 
having gained 22.5 per cent of the Mennonite community into its 
constituency. 12 Such growth could not have resulted had the Men- 

I Krahn, C., op. cit., pp. 173, 174. 

Wedel, C. H., op. cit., pp. 184, 185. 

8 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 220. 

8 ibid , p. 201. 

10 Ehrt, A., op. cit., p. 61. 

II Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 439-482. 

K Ehrt, A., op. cit., p. 61. 
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nonite Brethren Church not really met a vital need in the com- 
munities. 

3) The Argument from the resulting missionary expansion. 

As we shall see somewhat later 13 all factors which contributed 
towards the awakening of missionary interest among the Menno- 
nites found their deepest appreciation and fullest expression in 
the Mennonite Brethren Church. It cannot be said that the whole 
Mennonite fraternity in South Russia has ever been aroused to an 
enthusiastic participation in world evagelism. 14 There were indi- 
viduals who lived and worked for missions, 13 , but the mechanism 
was too lifeless, and the system too complex and rigid, to accom- 
plish much. 

This cannot be said about the Mennonite Brethren. As will 
be seen somewhat later, the “brethren movement” was a mission- 
ary movement from the beginning. 16 The “brethren” soon found 
fields among foreign colonists, among the Russians, and in foreign 
countries.” 

A statistical comparison will illustrate and prove the point 
very well. In 1910 while the Mennonite Brethren constituted no 
more than about 15 per cent of the whole Mennonite fraternity 18 
they had almost as many missionaries in the foreign field as the 
general Mennonite body of Russia. Thus, while the latter sup- 
ported four missionary families and two women missionaries in 
Java, and three families in Sumatra, or sixteen missionaries in 
all 19 , the much smaller body of the “brethren” supported five mis- 
sionary families and two women missionaries in India, or twelve 
missionaries in all, 30 besides doing extensive work among their 
Russian neighbors. 31 

It is very improbable that the mission interest of the “breth- 
ren” could have expressed itself as it did had they stayed within 
the framework of the old church. But having liberated them- 

13 See pp. 23-33. 

u Ehrt, A., op. cit., p. 59. 

15 Friesen, p. M., op. cit., pp. 556-558. 

16 See pp. 24-34. 

17 Ehrt, A., op. cit., p. 59. 

18 Note: The estimate is based upon Ehrt, Adolf, who presents the fol- 
lowing table: 

General Mennonites 95.7 per cent 74.9 per cent 

Mennonite Brethren 4.3 22.5 

Various 2.6 

Ehrt, A., op. cit., p. 61. 

19 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 559. 

20 jr r iesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 568. 

31 Ehrt, Adolf, op. cit., pp. 60. 61. 
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selves from it they were free to follow “the love of Christ which 
constrained them.” 

To close our arguments on the justification of the secession 
of the “brethren” we quote at length a well recognized authority 
on Russian Mennonitism. The quotation will support all three 
of our arguments. 

It would not be correct, however, to say that the Brueder-Gemeinde 
movement brought a new conception of the Gospel through the Pietistic 
and Baptist influence which formed it. What it gave to the Russian 
Mennonites was a rebirth of personal piety, a living piety in which the 
individual believer receives assurance of the forgiveness of sins, and 
orders his life definitely according to the teachings of Christ, particu- 
larly the Sermon on the Mount. . . . 

The blessings which this new movement brought to Russian Menno- 
nitism must be fully recognized, even though it had its all too human, 
extreme, and negative side. The new emphasis upon a strong personal 
experience of the grace of God with its accompanying assurance of sal- 
vation produced a sturdy and active type of Christian, and led to the 
development of an almost unbelievable zeal for witnessing for the Gospel 
in home and foreign missions. The difference between laity and preachers 
almost disappeared, particularly since the old Anabaptist institution of 
lay preachers was re-established and became dominant, even though 
trained preachers were also to be found among the others. Preachers 
were chosen by the congregation from its own midst 'and therefore had 
the unreserved confidence of th group. How vividly I recall in my own 
experience the intensely active participation of the members in meetings 
of the church. Strict discipline was exercised upon erring members, for 
the whole life was subject to the strict supervision of the church, as it 
was in the days of early Anabaptism. On the other hand, the strict 
separation of the Mennonite group from the rest of the “world” was 
broken through. Connections were sought with similar groups, even 
outside of Russia. Several factors led to this fellowship beyond the 
Mennonite borders. First of all, and primarily, it was the desire for 
spiritual strengthening, but it was due in part as well to the promo- 
tion of cultural and economic interests, and also to the missionary zeal 
of the new movement. There was scarcely a German Protestant mission 
society whose work did not receoive some support from Russian Menno- 
nites; among them Herrnhut, Crischona, Neukirchen, Basel, Rheinische 
Mission, etc. Numbers of Mennonite missionaries went out into the mis- 
sion fields of China, India, Africa, and the East Indies. The largest 
support both in men and money went to the Dutch Mennonite Mis- 
sion in the Dutch East Indies. Mission work was also undertaken 
within the borders of Russia in the form of evangelism among 
the Greek Catholic population, although such work was express- 
ly forbidden by the Russian Government up to the Revolution. 
A number of cases are known of exile to Siberia for violation of this 
prohibition. The Mennonites made a contribution to the rise of the 
strong evangelical movement which developed among the Russion pop- 
ulation in the 60’s and 70’s of the last century, and which by the time 
of the Revolution numbered several million adherents. This is proven 
in part by the fact that this movement adopted nonresistance as one of 
its principles, although this was very likely not exclusively taken over 
from the Mennonite source . . . 1 S 0 we see that the new religious life 
that came into Russian Mennonitism through the Brueder-Gemeinde 
movement exerted a powerful influence both upon the religious life 
and the social attitudes of the group. Fundamentally this new power, 
this new life was drawn from the Bible, for the life of Russian Menno- 
nitism has always been lived in the world of Scriptures. 21 

22 Krahn, C., op. cit., pp.173, 174. 
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IV. THE MENNONITE BRETHREN CHURCH IN 
NORTH AMERICA 

Having shown the origin of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
in Russia we must now briefly point out how this church was 
transplanted to North America. 

1. The unexpected change in the Russian government toward 
the “foreign settlers.” 

As we have noted above, 1 the Mennonites shared with the 
other foreign settlers great privileges in Russia. Though such 
rights had been given to them for all times", an unexpected change 
came towards the end of the third quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The two principal reasons for this change seem to have been 
the strong feeling of jealousy and suspicion on the part of the na- 
tive Russians, inspired by the prosperity of the German colonists 
and the enjoyment of certain privileges by the latter group which 
were denied to the native Russians. 3 

On the other hand, nationalism became dominant in the Czar’s 
courts and thus a russification of all settlers within the Empire 
became highly desirable. In order to proceed successfully in the 
russification policy, the government introduced various reforms 
which struck at the roots of the rights and privileges of the for- 
eign settlers, including the Mennonites. The Russian language 
was introduced in administration and education. The “Fuersorge- 
Komitee” and the autonomous local administrations, were abol- 
ished. 1 Thus administration, jurisdiction, school system, all which 
had been autonomous to this time, were placed under government 
control. 3 

The most disturbing innovation, however, was the introduc- 
tion of universal, compulsory military service in 1871,' which was 
in contradiction to the religious convictions of the Mennonites. 

In agreement with the German government, whose political 
guardiansnip the German and Mennonite colonists had enjoyed, 
the Russian government gave ten years to all who might not wish 
to become full-fledged Russian citizens to dispose of their property 
and emigrate to some other country. 7 

2. The migration to America. 

1 Note: See pp. 3, 4. 

2 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp- 99, 100. 

3 Smith, Henry, op. cit., p. 327. 

4 Note: See Note 2 on p. 8. 

5 Leibbrandt, G., op. cit., p. 207. 

6 ibid, p. 208. 
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When several delegations to St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) 
failed to bring the desired results, large groups of Mennonites pre- 
pared to leave Russia and seek a new home in the New World 
where the freedom of their conscience would not be endangered. 5 
Thus the years 1873 to 1883 saw hundreds of families moving 
from Russia to Canada and the United States, where they mostly 
settled in the Middle West. 9 

The emigration was halted only after a compromise had been 
agreed upon between the Russian government and the Mennonite 
representatives. 10 

3. The organization of the Mennonite Brethren Church in 
North America. 

Among the new settlers coming to the United States were 
also a number of families belonging to the Mennonite Brethren 
Church. Having been transplanted from Russia to North America, 
the Mennonite Brethren Church soon had local congregations 
springing up in Kansas (1875), Nebraska (1876), Dakota (1877), 
and Minnesota (1877).” By 1878 the churches had established 


T Smith, Henry op. cit. p. 332. 

8 ibid. Compare, Leibbrandt, G., op. cit., 1932, 1933, pp. 205-226. 

' J Smith, Henry op. cit., p. 332. 

“Note: On May 24, 1875, the following Law was promu' gated: The 
Mennonites are freed from bearing arms and shall render service in the 
workshops of the Navy Department, in the Fire-brigade, and in special mo- 
bile detachments of the Forestry Department on the basis of special regula- 
tions. This, however, does not extend to those Mennonites who united with 
the sect after January 1, 1875, or who immigrated from abroad since that 
time. 

Regulations 

Concerning the Performance of the Obligatory Service by the Mennonites: 
Upon the expiration of the privileges granted them, those Mennonites who 
were members of the sect or who had settled in Russia prior to the time 
when the law concerning the military obligation of the sect was decreed, 
January 1, 1874, shall become subject to the force of the above named law 
and render military service on the following basis: 

1. For the performance of their active duties, service points will be in- 
dicated to them, especially within the borders of New Russian Territory 
and the neigboring provinces, 

2. (a) in the workshops of the Navy Department, 

(b) in the Fire-brigades, 

(c) in special mobile detachments in the Forest Department, the task 
of which is to establish forests in South Russia. 

3. The same terms of service shall apply to the obligatory service of the 
Mennonites as are established by law for the army. 

4. Mennonites who enter the service will be brought together in special 
groups in order to grant them the possibility of the common perform- 
ance of their prayers according to the rules of their faith. 

5. After the expiration of their term of active service, the Mennonites 
will be employed only in the forms of service indicated in Article 
X in case of war. 

11 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., Part II, pp. 3-31. 
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themselves well enough to organize into a conference.” Naturally, 
the “brethren” followed the principles they had learned in the 
mother-church in Russia and the churches and the conference 
were but copies of these institutions in Russia. 13 

The “brethren” met annually in a conference for the same 
purposes as they had in Russia." These annual sessions were con- 
tinued from 1878 till 1909. Because of the growth of the congre- 
gations in number, and the distance which separated them, it was 
resolved at the conference in Henderson, Nebraska, in 1909, to re- 
shape the organization. A territorial division of the conference 
took place, forming three district conferences. 15 Somewhat later 
a fourth and much later a fifth district conference were added. 16 

In order to preserve the unity of spirit and work co-operative- 
ly, a tri-annual General Conference (Bundeskonferenz) was insti- 
tuted and has met regularly every three years for deliberations 
since 1912." 18 

Thus the Mennonite Brethren Church has taken root in North 
America, organized into a “Bundeskonferenz,” five district con- 
ferences, 135 local congregations, and a baptized membership near- 
ing 18,000.”* Gradually it is finding its spheres of service. 

12 Hiebert, N. N., Missions Album p. 2. 

12 Compare: Friesen, P. M., op. cit., Part II,- pp. 3-33. 

14 Compare : ibid, pp. 3-31. 

15 M. B. C. R., 1909. 

Harms, J. F., Geschichte der Brueder-Gemeinde, pp. 40-60. 

“Note: The five District Conferences of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
of North America as they are now organized are as follows: 

1. The Southern Conference, comprising the churches in Kansas, Oklaho- 
ma, Texas, Colorado, 24 congregations. 

2. The Central Conference, including the churches of Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Minnesota, Michigan, 17 congregations. 

3. The Pacific Conference made up of the churches of California, Oregon, 
Washington, 15 congregations. 

4. The Northern Conference, comprising the churches of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, 72 congregations. 

5. The Ontario Conference, Including the churches of Ontario, Canada, 7 
congregations. 

Compare: Conference Report, 1945. 

11 M. B. C. R., 1909. 

“Note: The reports of the Mennonite Brethren Church indicate two 
irregularities in the Tri-annual “Bundeskonferenz.” They occurred in 1919 
and 1943, which should have convened in 1918 and 1942 respectively. Due 
to the war conditions the irregularities became necessary. 

Compare: Conference Reports 1919, 1943. 

19 Schroeter, A. A., M. M., Church Statistician. 
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V. SPECIFIC FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TOWARDS THE 
AWAKENING OF MISSION INTEREST IN THE 
MENNONITE BRETHREN CHURCH 

In our consideration of the major factors contributing towards 
the awakening of mission interest in the Mennonite Brethren 
Church, we wish to describe briefly five of them as follows : 

1. The influence of the Moravian Brethren upon the Menno- 
nites ; 

2. The Circulation of Missionary Literature and occasional 
visits by foreign missionaries ; 

3. The ministry of Pastor Edward Wuest, a Wuertemberg 
Pietist ; 

4. The Contacts with the Mennonites of Holland; 

5. The Contacts with and example of the Baptists of Ger- 
many. 

It must be indicated that all these factors exerted their influ- 
ence not only upon the Mennonite Brethren Church but on the 
Mennonite fraternity in South Russia as a whole, since all of them 
antedate 1860, the birthyear of the Mennonite Brethren Church. 
But it can be fairly stated that these impacts found their deepest 
appreciation and fullest expression in the people who later formed 
the Mennonite Brethren Church. 

It is generally known that already in 1732 the Moravian 
Brethren began mission work by sending some of their numbers 
forth as “foreign evangelists.” Under the influence and leader- 
ship of Count von Zinzendorf they developed an admirable mission 
zeal and a spirit of heroism and sacrifice in foreign mission work.’ 0 

Under the providence of God, this zeal was carried over into 
the Mennonite communities of Russia along two different channels 
until it burst forth as a bright shining light. 

A letter dated June 30, 1827, at Bethelsdorf, 21 addressed to 
Tobias Voth of Russia and signed by Gottlob Martin Schneider, 
Bishop of the Moravian Brethren, shows that a friendly relation- 
ship existed between some of the elders of the Russian Mennonites 
and the Moravian Brethren of Germany. It also indicates that 
already at this time the Russian Mennonites contributed from 
their funds to the cause of foreign missions and that the Moravian 
mission literature was introduced into the Mennonite commu- 
nities. -2 Just how these early contacts had been established can- 

20 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 117-118. 

21 ibid, p. 118. 

a ibid, pp. 78, 118. 
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not be ascertained, but it can justly be assumed that it was the 
work of Tobias Voth, who had been exposed to pietistic as well 
as Moravian influences in West Prussia prior to his coming to 
Russia as a teacher in the beginning of the third decade of the 
nineteenth century. 23 At any rate, it is known that he had been 
acquainted with the Moravian mission work through his own 
church in West Prussia, that he was a mission-minded man, that 
he established misison study groups, and introduced annual mis- 
sion festivals, corresponded with the Moravian Mission headquar- 
ters, forwarded funds to them from Russia, introduced Moravian 
missionary literature into the Mennonite communities, and that 
his letters conveyed friendly greetings from Russian Mennonite 
elders to the Moravian headquarters. 24 

Thus it can be assumed that Tobias Voth served as one of 
the earliest agents to channel the mission influences of the pio- 
neers of modern missions, the Moravian Brethren, into the Men- 
nonite communities of Russia. 

A second and more direct flow came through the Gnadenfeld 
church, which has a rather interesting history. 

The Gnadenfeld Church, prior to its migration in 1835 from 
Brenkenlofswalde near Driesen, West Prussia, to South Russia 
had enjoyed the closest fellowship with the Moravian Brethren. 
In fact, it had been under the supervision of Herrnhut 25 for some 
time and was represented by Herrnhut in all official and political 
matters from 1812 to 1835. 26 

Owing to such relationship, the church was visited by Mora- 
vian ministers and was well acquainted with their mission en- 
deavors. 2 ’ 

The consequence of such relationships were “a better knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, a more vital Christianity, and an under- 
standing and love for Missions and education. 28 

It was from this church that Tobias Voth, the above men- 
tioned teacher and propagator of missions, had come, and it was 
in this church that Pastor Wuest, years later, found an open door 
and an enthusiasm for his mission interest; it was in this church 
where before the close of the first half of the past century regular 
annual mission festivals came to be observed, where during the 


23 Kaufmann, E. G., op. cit., p. 98. 
2< Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 118. 

25 ibid, p. 83. 

26 ibid, p. 83. 

27 ibid, p. 83. 

28 ibid, p. 83. 
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winter months weekly mission study and prayer meetings were 
held and where the ladies of the church gathered to prepare 
articles for mission sales, the income from which articles was for- 
warded to various mission societies. 28 

Thus it is amply proved that the Gnadenfeld Church, through 
its early relation with the Moravian Brethren, had sufficiently ab- 
sorbed the mission interest to carry it over from Prussia into 
Russia, to continue in the same spirit, and to become the center of 
mission interest and participation in the Mennonite communities 
of Russia.” 

It is important to note that a group from the Gnadenfeld 
Church later seceded to form the nucleus of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church,' 1 ’ thus carrying the mission spirit over into the new 
movement and making it a mission church from the very begin- 
ning. 

2. We have seen already how the Moravian Mission literature 
found its way into the Mennonite communities. 32 Other reading 
material soon followed. Thus such German papers as : “Die Biene 
auf dem Missionsfelde” ; a “Evangelishes Missions-Magazin” f 
“Hermannsburger Missionsblatt” ; 35 “Berichte der Rheinischen 
Missionsgesellschaft.” 36 These were not unknown in Russia and 
served as definite means of widening the horizon of the people and 
to bring home the responsibility for world evangelism. 37 

Besides such circulating literature, we know of visiting for- 
eign missionaries who were used to stimulate the mission interest. 
A missionary Moritz is mentioned in a letter of the third decade 
of the previous century. He is said to have visited the church at 
Lichtenau. 38 A certain missionary Saltet (Most probably of the 
Basel Mission 39 ) from Tiflis was well acquainted with the Russian 


28 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 81. 

30 ibid , pp. 79-83. 

Kaufman, E. G., The Development of Missions Philanthropy Among 
the Mennonites, p. 242. 

Wledel, C. H., op. cit., p. 185. 

31 Kaufman, E. G., op, cit., p. 242. 

33 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 118. 

33 Note: Official monthly publication of the “Gossnersche Missionsgeseli- 
schaft,” Berlin. 

34 Note: Official monthly publication of the "Basel Evangelische Mis- 
sionsgesellschaft,” Basel. 

35 Note: Official monthly periodical of the "Hermannsburg Missions-Ge- 
rellschaft,” Hermannsburg, H'annover. 

36 Note: Also known as “Missionsblatt Barmen,” official monthly peri- 
odical of the “Rheinische Missionsgesellchaft in Barmen.” 

31 Regehr, G., Reimer, J. W., Letters and Interviews. 

38 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 113. 

38 ibid, p. 118. 
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Mennonite communities, and in a letter, dated July 27, 1825, he 
recommends to the Mennonites a missionary to the Jews by the 
name of Wolf. 40 The Reverend Mr. Schlatter, a Swiss missionary, 
also was well known to the Mennonites and visited them at several 
occasions. 41 

Thus the Mennonites of Russia were not completely closed 
off from wholesome outside influences which made their contribu- 
tion in the awakening of mission interest. 

3. The ministry of Pastor Edward Wuest, a Wuertemberg 
Pietist. 

Perhaps no other single factor has contributed more towards 
a genuine religious and missionary awakening among the Menno- 
nites of Russia than the ministry of Pastor Edward Wuest. 

The influence of Pastor Wuest has been variously evaluated 
and criticized. 42 Yet so much is admitted, Wuest was a genuine 
Christiain, a thorough student of the Word of God, a forceful and 
fearless speaker, a strong leader, an enthusiastic and energetic 
evangelist, a sympathetic shepherd of his flock, and a zealous 
propagator of missions. 48 

Pastor Edward Wuest came to South Russia from Wuertem- 
berg, Germany, to serve as pastor of a “Separatist Evangelical 
Church of the Brethren 44 in Neuhoffnung, near the city of Berd- 
yansk. 43 Prior to his ministry in Russia he had qualified as a 
Lutheran minister, taking his studies at the University of Tuebin- 
gen. 46 He soon disagreed, however, with his superiors because of 
his pietistic tendencies. 47 Through the influences of Mr. Hoff- 
mann, one of Wuest’s friends, the needy field among the Separ- 


40 ibid, p. 118. 

41 ibid, p. 119. 

42 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 169-173. 

42 ibid, p. 175-186. 

Wedel, C. H., op. cit., p. 174. 

Kaufman, E. G., op. cit., p. 243. 

44 Note: For a study of this group in Russia see: “Die Separierte Evan- 
gelische Bruedergemeinde in Russland by Professor Dr. Karl Lindsman in 
Schriften des Deutscben Ausland-Instituts, Stuttgart, 

A. Kulturhistorische Reihe, Band 14, 

“Von den deutschen Kolonisten in Russland,” pp. 45-55. 

Published Stuttgart, 1924. 

Ausland und Hedmat Verlags-Aktiengesellschaft. 

43 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 168-186. 

Wiedel, C. H., op. cit., p. 243. 

Kaufman, E. G., op. cit., p. 243. 

46 ibid, p. 243. 

47 Friesen, op. cit., p. 168. 
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atist groups in South Russia was opened to him, and Wuest re- 
sponded to the call. 48 

Already before Wuest’s coming to Neuhoffnung in 1845, 49 cor- 
dial relations had existed between the Mennonites and the Separ- 
atists ; especially was this so between the Gnadenf eld Church and 
Neuhoffnung. 50 This relationship of the Mennonites with an out- 
side group was soon to prove a channel of greatest blessings to 
the Mennonite communities. 

Pastor Wuest sustained friendly relationships with the 
Pietists, the Moravian Brethren, and the Methodists of Germany 41 
and laboured in his full capacity to reproduce the personal piety, 
evangelistic fervor, and the mission interest of the above move- 
ments in his own church in Neuhoffnung. 52 Through his influence 
mission festivals were conducted, mission study groups organized, 
mission sewing circles begun, and much mission literature dis- 
tributed. 63 In all of these activities the Mennonite church of Gna- 
denfeld closely co-operated. 54 Such co-operation naturally ex- 
tended Pastor Wuest’s services into the Mennonite colony. 

It can truly be said that his ministry was appreciated 65 and 
his messages were most inspiring. His presence at the annual 
mission festival at Gnadenfeld was a blessing not only because of 
his personal zeal but also because of his wealth of information on 
mission matters. 56 During his visits to the Mennonite villages he 
always carried some mission literature with him and this he would 
read and discuss wherever opportunity would present itself to 
him. 57 Through his aid the mission activities, such as study 
groups, prayer meetings, sewing circles, etc., were greatly 
strengthened and more funds gathered for foreign missions. 55 
Thus a greater vision was created and a fire kindled which is 
burning to this very day. 

4. Owing to some economic and social factors, the Menno- 
nites of Holland were pressing forward more than their brethren 
in other countries in education and benevolent and missionary 
work in the eighteenth and nineteenth ceturies. 59 

48 ibid, p. 168. 

" ibid, p. 168. 

ibid, p. 168. 

51 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 168. 

™ibid, p. 168. 

™ih'd, p. 168. 

84 ibid, p. 168. 

55 Compare : ibid, pp. 169-173. 

66 Compare: ibid, pp. 169-173. 

" Kaufman, E. G., op. cit., p. 243. 

58 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 169. 

m Kaufman, E. G., op. cit., pp. 47, 48. 
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In 1709 they organized the “Committee for Foreign Needs” 
which sent large sums of money to the Swiss Mennonites and 
helped many in America.” 

In 1780 “The Society for the Extension of Knowledge and for 
the Establishment of the Christian Religion” was organized. 61 
Various institutions, schools, and a seminary in connection with 
the University of Amsterdam were established. These institu- 
tions, especially the seminary, made for efficient leadership, a 
more unified church program, and a broadened vision; 62 qualifica- 
tions which were not without influence in the direction of mission 
interest among the Mennonites in Europe 

Speaking of the beginning of active participation of the Dutch 
Mennonites in foreign mission work, the Reverend T. Kuiper 63 
gives us the following information. 

As early as 1824 the Dutch Mennonites organized an asso- 
ciation to assist with funds the English Baptists in their mission 
undertakings. Towards the end of the second quarter of the cen- 
tury, however, the interest began to wane and it seemed as though 
the Association would come to nought. To save the situation the 
directors of the Association in Amsterdam, Professors S. Mueller, 
and W. Cnoop Koopmans, and Messrs. J. Slagregen and A. de 
Haan, after having consulted the Baptist headquarters in Eng- 
land, decided to reorganize the mission endeavors of the Menno- 
nites of Holland. The result of such undertaking was the crea- 
tion of an independent Mennonite Mission society, “Die Taufge- 
sinnte Gesellschaft zur Verbreitung des Evangeliums in dem Nie- 
derlaendischen ueberseeischen Besitzungen.” This reorganization 
took place in 1849. Only two years later, May, 1851, the Society 
was able to send its first missionary, the Reverend Peter Jantz, 
to Java to commence a Mennonite mission enterprise. 64 

The news of such a move on the part of the Mennonites of 
Holland was well received by the Mennonites of Germany and 
Russia and gave the mission a new impetus. Contributions which 
heretofore had been sent to various other mission societies were 
now directed to the mission treasury of the new Mennonite Mis- 

“ i bid, p. 48. 

61 i bid, p. 48. 

63 i bid, p. 48. 

63 Note : Reverend T. Kuiper was the secretary of the society in Amster- 
dam at the time when he wrote his report on the origin of the society. This 
report is published in: Jahrbuch der Altevangelischen Taufgesinnten oder 
Mennoniten Gemeinden. Editor: H. G. Mannhardt, Danzig, 1888. Report, 
pp. 98-105. 

w Mannhardt, H. G., op. cit., pp. 98-102. 

Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 548-651. 
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sion Society. 63 From Russia the churches of Gnadenfeld and Lie- 
benau are mentioned as early contributors. 66 

The interest increased to such an extent that when the new 
society opened work in Sumatra in 1869, Reverend Heinrich Dirks 
of Gnadenfeld, Russia, was sent out for the new undertaking," 
with the Russian Mennonites supporting the cause. 61 Thus the 
mission interest was alive and active. And even though the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church had separated itself from the general 
body of Mennonites and Reverend Heinrich Dirks belonged to the 
“Mennonite Church,”" these movements could not fail to touch the 
Mennonite Brethren and contribute greatly to the nourishment of 
the evergrowing mission interest. 

5. Although the contacts of the Mennonites of Russia with the 
Baptists are not quite so early as some of the others were, it must 
be admitted that the examples and influences of the Baptists were 
a blessing to the Mennonites and contributed much towards the 
building up of the mission interest. 

Baptist mission literature was read as early as 1837,™ only 
later, however, personal contacts are mentioned. Thus the Ger- 
man Baptist missionary in South Russia, J. G. Onken, exercised a 
great influence over the Mennonite Brethren in its formative years 
and visited them at several occasions;” A. Liebig, K. Benzien, W. 
Baedeker, all German Baptist missionaries, found their way into 
the Mennonite communities in Russia and became determining fac- 
tors in the building up of sound principles and policies in mission 
work. Especially strong was their influence in the newly formed 
Mennonite Brethren Church and here their leadership in the ag- 
gressive evangelism among the native Russians is very notable.” 
A strong bond of cooperation between the Baptists of Germany 
and the Mennonite Brethren Church existed for many years as 
we shall see somewhat later.” 
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11 Ehrt, A., op. cit., pp. 57-60. 
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Thus various factors combined to awaken the Mennonites, in- 
cluding the Mennonite Brethren Church, to participation in world- 
missions. To what extent the Mennonite Brethren Church has been 
aroused, has caught the vision, has realized its responsibility, and 
has mobilized its resources in a worldwide service the following 
pages are to tell. 
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PART II 


FOREIGN MISSIONS IN THE MENNONITE BRETHREN 
CHURCH OF SOUTH RUSSIA 

We have seen that the Gnadenfeld Church community really 
was the center of the new religious and missionary awakening 
among the Mennonites of Russia. Here the mission interest de- 
veloped normally until the secession of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church in 1860. The mission offerings in the last years had gone 
mostly to the Netherlands for the support of the Mennonite mis- 
sion project in Java. 1 With the division of the congregation and 
the organization of the Mennonite Brethren Church matters 
changed somewhat and the mission interest of the latter group 
came under the influence of the Baptists of Germany. 2 

I. The Ministry of the Mennonite Brethren to Their 
Russian Neighbors 

The new movement expressed itself rather vigorously. Not 
only were the “brethren” zealous to share their Christian experi- 
ence with their fellow-Mennonites but they seriously attempted to 
bring the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the many Russian workers of 
the villages and to their neighbouring settlers. 3 These undertak- 
ings were not without some positive results as the following facts 
show: In 1862 several leading brethren of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church were called before the Russian court on charges of 
having attempted the conversion of Russian labourers; 4 in 1862 
a young Russian servant, Matvey Serbulenko, was baptized; 5 in 
1864 Andrey Posasenko was baptized; on June 11, 1869, Efim 
Cimbal, who became a notable Russian Baptist leader, was bap- 
tized by Abram Unger, an elder of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
of Einlage ;' at Einlage under the leadership of the “brethren” the 
first Russian Baptist group was organized ; another Russian Bap- 
tist group was formed in 1879 in the village of Novo-Sofievka in 

1 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., pp. 549-550. 

Sechster Bericht des Taufgesinnten Vereins zur Befoerderung der 
Ausbreitung des Evangeliums. Published 1855, Danzig, pp. 7-8. 

2 Harms, J. F., op. cit., 281; Z. B. 39:14, 40:25. 

Mennonitisches Lexicon, Vol. Ill, p. 105. 

3 Ehrt, A., i op. cit., p. 60 

3 ibid, p. 60. 

* Ehrt, A., op. cit., p. 60. 

6 ibid, p. 60. 

~ ibid, p. 60. 
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the vicinity of a Mennonite Brethren Church (Borvenko) 3 ; in 1883 
thirteen further Russians were baptized by Petker(?) and formed 
into a Baptist group 9 ; at the conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church at Rueckenau in 1882 nineteen Russian delegates were 
present and a united Mission Committee as well as treasury were 
formed 10 ; when the “First Russian Conference of Baptized Chris- 
tians, or so-called Baptists” met in Novo-Vasilyevka in 1884, it 
was through the initiative of the “brethren” Johann Wieler and 
J. W. Kargel, the former becoming the chairman of the new Rus- 
sian independent movement for some years.” 

Thus the close association of the Mennonite Brethren with 
the rise and development of the strong and evangelical movement 
among the Russian population in the second half of the last cen- 
tury is well established and proves the strong mission interest 
of the “brethren.” 

It should be stated here, however, that the Mennonite Breth- 
ren were not the only agents extending their service to the Rus- 
sian population. The German Pietist groups in South Russia and 
the German Baptists were also at work. It is impossible to deter- 
mine the relative influence of the various groups since the litera- 
ture dealing with the evangelical movement among the Russians 
does not distinguish between the various contributing agencies. 12 

It may be noted here that this Russian evangelical move- 
ment numbered several million adherents at the time of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. 13 Since then it has furnished many fearless wit- 
nesses of the Gospel as well as noble martyrs of the Cross. It 
has stood against all brutal attacks of Communism and is still 
continuing its mission. 14 

The “brethren” also extended their ministry to other colo- 
nists. Thus the Elder Abram Unger and Johann Wieler baptized 
twenty colonists of Old-Danzig in 1864 and in 1871-72 Johann 
Wieler laboured among the settlers of Rohrbach. 15 

8 ibid, p. 60. 

9 ibid, p. 60. 

“ ibid, p. 60. 

11 ibid, p. 60. 

Kroeker, A., Christlicher Familienkalender, 1907, p. 2, 1908, pp. 1, 2. 

Lehman, J., Geschichte der Deutschen Baptisten, zweiter Teil von 1848- 

1870, pp. 127-139. 

12 Ehrt, Adolf op. cit., p. 59. 

13 Kraiin, C., op. cit., p. 173. 

14 Neprash, Rev. Mr., Conference Lectures, Ooaldale, Alberta, Canada, 

July 1944. 

15 Ehrt, A., op. cit., p. 60. 

Lehman, J., i op. cit., Chapter on Mennonite Brethren Mission to the 

Lutherans and Russians. 
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II. THE MINISTRY OF THE MENNONITE BRETHREN 

OF RUSSIA TO THE TELUGUS OF DECCAN, INDIA 

The homeland mission service, important as it was, did not 
distract the “brethren” from the need of the “regions beyond.” 
Their contributions continued to flow to various German Mission 
Societies although a larger portion began to be sent to the Bap- 
tists. 18 

1. The First Missionary Volunteer. 

With the growth of the mission interest and donations, the 
desire expressed itself frequently that God would raise up some- 
one from among their own midst to be sent into the mission field.” 

After years of waiting and prayer this desire was to be ful- 
filled and the prayer answered. Mr. and Mrs. Abram Friesen were 
destined to be the first young people to lead the way in a work 
that has become a great blessing to thousands of Telugus. 

Mr. Friesen was the son ot wealthy parents. His father was 
the owner of large mills as well as a factory for farm implements.” 

Abram was born on May 15, 1859, at Niederchortiza and 
reared in the village of Einlage. Here he received his elementary 
education. Soon this bright young man developed into a prosper- 
ous business man and became the father’s right-hand-man in his 
large concern.” 

At the age of twenty-four he was not able to resist the call 
of the Lord any longer and he and his young wife, Mary (nee Mar- 
tens), yielded themselves unto the Lord for seryice in a foreign 
field. How wonderful that the father’s blessing accompanied the 
much needed son. 20 

Mr. Friesen spent four happy years in the Hamburg Baptist 
Seminary, preparing for his services, while Mrs. Friesen received 
special training for women’s work. 21 

In July, 1889, having completed their studies, the Friesens 
returned to South Russia. After preparations and visits in the 
various churches, they left friends and relatives October 2, 1889, 
to find their new place of labor. November 16 saw them in Madras 
and December 5 in Secunderabad. Here they stayed for their lan- 

•“Z. B., 39:14, 40:25. 

Harms, J. F., op. cit., p. 281. 

17 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 560. 

Harms, J. F., op. cit., p. 45. 

18 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 568. 

10 ibid, p. 569, and Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 

20 ibid, p. 569, and Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 

21 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 563, and Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 
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guage studies. Finally, October 25, 1890, found them at their 
long-looked-for- place 3 Nalgonda. 

2. The Choice of the Mission Field. 

A word needs to be said regarding the choice of the field and 
the organization of the mission work of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of Russia before we continue with the development of the 
work in India. 

1) Certain factors determined the work of the “brethren” 
which must be mentioned before the movement is understood. 

In the first place, we must keep in mind that the membership 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church at this time was not large. 
They numbered only about 1800 members. 22 Thus a definite larger 
project could not be considered. The feeling of weakness dom- 
inated many hearts, though not those of the leading brethren. 
These showed admirable courage and faith in their Lord and Mas- 
ter whose command they desired to obey. 23 

Next, it must be mentioned that the “brethren” were inexpe- 
rienced in foreign mission work and unfamiliar with the various 
mission fields and possibilities. Thus they found themselves un- 
able to determine the choice of the field without some outside 
help. 24 

But perhaps the greatest difficulty in their way was the fact 
that the Orthodox Church of Russia held the monopoly on the 
rights for mission activities. 25 Thus the “brethren” were unable 
to secure a necessary charter from the Russian government 
authorizing them to carry on an independent mission enterprise. 

These mentioned factors influenced the course of the work 
and instead of organizing an independent mission society and look- 
ing for a separate mission field they found it more advantageous 
to affiliate themselves with an older and established mission or- 
ganization outside of the borders of Russia. Their choice 
was the “American Baptist Missionary Union” of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 23 which directed the efforts of the Mennonite Brethren of 
Russia to the great and needy field among the Telugus of South 
India. 

In this connection, Mr. Friesen, at the time student in Ham- 
burg, writes: 

The English language was one of the obligatory subjets of our Mis- 

22 ibid, p. 560. 

23 ibid, p. 560. 

24 ibid, p. 561. 

25 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 561. 

26 Note: Now American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, N. Y. C. 
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sion School and was very essential for us as missionaries of the for- 
eign fields. In the last two years of our studies, we subscribed to the 
Mission Magazine of the American Baptist Missionary Union to practice 
reading while at the same time acquiring some knowledge of mis- 
sion work.” 

2) The Choice of the Field. 

On September 8, 1888, Mr. Friesen wrote to the elders of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church in Russia requesting decision on cer- 
tain matters. His letter reveals the wonderful relationship be- 
tween the “brethren” as well as the wisdom of the young mission- 
ary. We quote the letter: 

. . . As you know, we are completing this year our preparations for the 
work among the heathen. Consequently, we 'are compelled in all sin- 
cerity to look for a decision on our field of future labour. Since we do 
not belong to ourselves, but in the first place to our Church and our 
Conference, we cannot undertake anything until we have been defin- 
itely instructed by our brethren what they expect to do in regard to mis- 
sion work, whether they expect to continue as before only to send in 
their contributions to other missions, or whether they wish to develop a 
more independent mission. To organize an independent work we are 
too weak, but we are 'able to develop in association with a Baptist mis- 
sion a work among the poor heathen that will really prove a blessing 
if we but concentrate our whole strength upon a single point and send 
out our own workers into the already white harvest fields. If the mis- 
sion friends of the Mennonite Brethren Church desire to develop a mis- 
sion work it will be essential to resume the work in a united spirit with 
united strength, a definite place, Carry such work on hearts of prayer, 
and support it according to our abilities. Only in this wise will the 
work prosper, grow, and -expand even though the beginning be small. 28 

Elder David Schellenberg, to whom the letter was most like 
ly addressed, answered Mr. Friesen with encouraging words and 
reported that two offerings for the work had already been re- 
ceived. The amount was 1008 rubels (approximately $500).”’ 

On October 22, 1888, the “brethren” gathered for a conference 
at Rueckenau to consider the questions Mr. Friesen had placed be- 
fore them in order to reply officially in the matter. It was re- 
solved to authorize Mr. Friesen to act according to his convictions 
in the matter of the choice of the field.” 

In the meantime, Mr. and Mrs. Friesen’s attention had been 
drawn to the Telugus of Southern India through the reading of 
the encouraging and challenging reports about Nalgonda. 31 When 
he presented this field to the Church the “brethren” readily ap- 
proved of it.” 


Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 561. 
28 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 561. 
10 ibid, p. 561. 

30 ibid, p. 561. 

31 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 562. 

32 ibid, p. 562. 
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Thus the choice of the field was made. Nalgonda in the In- 
dian State of Hyderabad seemed to the “brethren” the place of 
their appointment. It now had to be arranged with the American 
Baptist Mission Union to form an associated mission and locate 
Mr. and Mrs. Friesen at Nalgonda. 

3) The Appointment of Mr. and Mrs. Friesen. 

Early in 1889 Mr. Friesen opened correspondence with the 
secretary of the American Baptist Mission Union, Dr. Murdock. 
His application for appointment to mission work was well sup- 
ported by the professors of the Hamburg Baptist Seminary, 
Messrs. Ph. Bickel and J. G. Fetzer. On May 6, 1889, the Board 
of the American Baptist Mission Union acted on Mr. Friesen’s ap- 
plication and appointed him to services in India. 33 Somewhat later 
Mr. Friesen’s request was granted and the Nalgonda Field was 
assigned to them. 34 

Thus the field and the missonary had successfully been 
brought together. It now became necessary to associate the sup- 
porting churches of Russia with the American Baptist Mission 
Union. Several years elapsed until matters were clarified and an 
agreement reached. 

4) The Forming of an Associated Mission. 

Mr. Friesen was appointed as a regular missionary of the 
American Baptist Mission Union. 33 He, however, could not satisfy 
himself with this arrangement and held to the principle that the 
home churches must share a greater responsibility in their own 
missionaries and shoulder the financial burdens of their members. 
With this in mind, he returned to Russia and on August 7, 1889, 
he was able to report to the Mission “that our Mennonite Brethren 
have decided to support me and my wife at our work . . . They 
will also defray the traveling expenses. 33 And when Mr. Friesen 
visited Boston, Massachusetts, in November, 1898, to discuss mat- 
ters with the American Baptist Mission Union he had the privilege 
of informing them “that the Mennonite Brethren of Russia had 
paid his whole salary and sent about $2000 a year for this work,” 
that they had supplied the passage and outfit for Abram Huebert, 
and $1500 for his salary. They would also do much toward the sup- 
port of Mr. Heinrich Unruh if appointed by the Union. 31 Thus the 

33 Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 

34 Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 

Friesen, P. M., i op. eit., p. 563. 

35 Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 

35 Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 

31 Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 
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interest, support, and consciousness of the “brethren” grew to 
bear the responsibility for foreign mission work. At the above 
meeting in Boston Mr. Friesen arranged with the Union to take 
over the whole Nalgonda District for the “Brethren” in associa- 
tion with the Union. 34 Finally, in August, 1904, Dr. Barbour of 
the Union and Mr. Friesen met in Stockholm, Sweden, to lay down 
definite rules to guide in the association of the American Baptist 
Mission Union and the Mennonite Brethren Church of Russia. 31 
This plan of co-operation was approved by the Board of the Union 
i- September 26, 1904, 40 and held for a decade, after which the 
“brethren,” due to war conditions, were cut off and finally lost 
their hold on the work they had established. 41 

“Plan of co-operation between the Mennonite Brethren of South 
Russia and the Executive Committee of the Missionary Union”: 

Members of the Mennonite churches recommended by the Committee 
representing these churches for appointment as missionaries of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, shall be accepted by the Execu- 
tive Committee for service in South India, so far as the Committee 
believes the needs of the work and the resources available to them 
justify such appointment. 

Missionaries so appointed may be designated to any station in South 
India, but if possible, preference will be given to work in Deccan. 

The Reference Committee of the Telugu Mission shall advise and 
the Executive Committee shall decide as to the total sum to be used in 
the work of all missionaries appointed under this plan of cooperation. 

All accounts received by these missionaries in specific donations 
from friends in Russia shall be applied first to defraying the cost of 
the work as thus approved by the Executive Committee. In case such 
specific donations exceed the total expenditure authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the excess shall be applied for the defraying of the 
salaries of the missionaries. 

The churches in South Russia will be responsible for all expenditures 
required for the work of these missionaries, the Missionary Union mak- 
ing no appropriation for this purpose. The churches of South Russi'a 
will become responsible for meeting through the treasury of the Union, 
not less than one half of the amount required for salaries of mission- 
aries serving under this agreement and they will increase the amount 
thus provided by them as largely as they are able to do so. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union will be responsible for one half the salary 
of missionaries representing the Mennonite Brethren and will provide a 
mission residence for these missionaries as for all other missionary 
workers in the service of the Union. 

In case of an appointment of new missionaries one half of the sum re- 
quired for outfit will be provided as for all other missionary workers in 
the service of the Executive Committee 'and one half by the churches 
in South Russia. The cost of transportation to the field for both new 
appointees and missionaries returning to the field will be met by the 
Mennonite Brethren. The cost of return passage to Russia will be met 

by the Executive Committee. The cost of provision for home salary 

38 B. A. R., 1900. 

3 " Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 

40 Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 

41 Note: See transfer of the mission, pp. 58-59. 

42 Baptist Files, N Y. Office. 
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during furlough of missionaries shall be shared equally. Where funds 
are needed for buildings other than missionary houses in connection 
with the work of missionaries serving under this agreement, they may 
be secured either by appeal to friends in Russia, or elsewhere, or by 
appropriation by the Executive Committee as may be found most prac- 
ticable in each case thus arising. 

In case of necessity for provision for the needs of an aged mission- 
ary, or for a family, left dependent by the decease of a missionary, the 
same consideration shall be given to the need as is extended in similar 
cases to needs of other missionaries. It is understood that in case pro- 
vision is made for such need, not less than one half the sum provided 
shall be given by the churches of South Russia. 

In all respects the standing of missionaries serving the Union under 
this agreement shall be the same as that of other missionaries of the 
Union, the Executive Committee recognizing these brethren as repre- 
senting themselves and the full constituency of the Union, as well as 
their brethren in Russia, in the service thus rendered.® 

1. Amendment. The churches in South Russia will be responsible for 
all expenditures required for the direct evangelistic work of these mis- 
sionaries. This responsibility shall not extend to medical and educational 
work; it is understood that these forms of work shall be undertaken only 
by express authorization of the Missionary Union after advisory action 
by the Reference Committee.* 3 . 

3. The Home-organization of the “Brethren” for the Admin- 
istration of Missions. 

The home-organization for the administration of the foreign 
mission cause was very simple. 

1) Foreign Missions was a conference project and therefore 
‘‘he Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church remained the 
final authority' in all principal questions which were discussed and 
decided upon at the annual sessions of the conference. 

2) There was next the Administrative Committee with dele- 
gated power and authority. 

a. Every local church was expected to participate actively in 
the mission cause, consequently every local church was entitled to 
appoint one of its members to serve in the Administrative Com- 
mittee ; 

b. Such appointment by the local church was for the term 
of one year; 

c. This Administrative Committee had the duty: 

(a) To draw up the annual budget; 

(b) To recommend missionary candidates to the Conference 
for appointment ; 

(c) To make other recommendations to the Conference; 

(d) To represent the mission cause in the home churches ; 

(e) To keep a watchful eye upon the whole mission work. 

d. The Administrative Committee met annually, usually in 
connection with the annual conference ; 

" Baptist Files, N Y. Office. 
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e. For practical purposes the Administrative Committee from 
its midst appointed a chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary; 

3 The Treasurer was appointed by the conference for an in- 
definite period ; 

4) The officials of the Administrative Committee together 
with the treasurer constituted the executive committee; 

The Executive Committee had the duty: 

a. To carry out the resolutions of the Administrative Com- 
mittee ; 

b. To receive and remit funds ; 

c. To take care of all mission correspondence ; 

d. To keep the Administrative Committee informed on all 
mission developments/ 4 

Though such a set-up is vulnerable to such criticism as that 
the Executive Committee had no “emergency power” in case such 
was needed, and the Administrative Committee being too bulky and 
too widely scattered, the “brethren” had discovered a way to pre- 
serve the principle of democracy and Congregationalism, to carry 
the thinking of each local church into the administration of mis- 
sions, and to carry back in the person of the representative in the 
Administrative Committee the interests, problems, and encour- 
agements of the foreign mission cause into each local church. This 
personal contact with missions is of greater value than most of 
our mechanically operated mission organizations are able to re- 
alize and willing to admit. 

4. The Field and Its Development. 

The Nalgonda field comprises the southeastern part of the 
Mohammedan Kingdom of Hyderabad. It covers an area of about 
six thousand square miles. The population is estimated at seven 
hundred thousand living in some two thousand villages. The Nal- 
gonda district is known in the kingdom for its poverty and ever 
recurring drought/ 5 

The people inhabiting this section are known as Telugus/" 
speak the Telugu language and hold to the ancient Indian re- 
ligions." 

Mission work: 

1) Nalgonda as an out-station (1885-1890). 

41 Note : Private Information from Elder Gerhard Regehr, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, who was associated with the mission from its inception and 
served as second vice-chairman for over twenty ye'ars. 

45 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 565. 

46 Note: See section on India, p. 151. 

"Note: See section on India, p. 151. 
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The beginning of mission work in the Nalgonda district was 
made by the Reverend W. W. Campbell 4 * when a national helper 
by the name of Yeraswamy was sent into the southeast section 
of Secunderabad in 1885. 4 ” The field opened up most wonderfully 
and soon drew a major part of Mr. Campbell’s attention. 50 In the 
early part of 1886 an application was filled with the government 
for land for mission premises. This land was granted without 
much delay. 51 In November of that same year the building of a 
bungalow was begun to furnish accommodation for the missionary 
when visiting the field and also providing rooms for a national 
worker. 52 Already at the beginning of 1887 six people were bap- 
tized upon the confession of their faith in Christ. 53 

The response in the new field was such that the Reverend R. 
Maplesden, who succeeded Rev. W. W. Campbell, reported in 1889 : 
“The future mission station Nalgonda, with its promising field, 
necessarily absorbed much of our time and strength and also the 
time of our native brethren. The call for a missionary is urgent. 
Until the Secunderabad missionary is relieved of the Nalgonda 
field, the Secunderabad field proper must to a large extent be 
neglected. . . . The importance of developing and carrying on the 
work in this Nalgonda field can scarcely be overestimated. . . . 
There are indications that Nalgonda is the door through which 
the divine blessing is to enter into the Deccan. God has opened 
this door and is waiting to bestow the blessing. 54 In the same year 
that Rev. R. Maplesden wrote these words he reported four times 
forty baptisms. 55 

2) Nalgonda as a central station (1890-1899). 

Reverend and Mrs. Abram Friesen had come to India with the 
express desire to enter upon the work among the Telugus in the 
Nalgonda field. 56 The Baptist Missionary Union concurred with 
this desire. 57 After almost a year’s language studies in Secun- 
derabad, at which time they also accompanied Rev. Maplesden on 
several of his tours through the Nalgonda field 5 *, they moved on 

«B. A. R., Vol. 71, p. 268. 

« B. A. R„ Vol. 71, p. 268. 

“B. A. R„ Vol. 71, p. 268. 

51 B. A. R., Vol. 73, p. 280. 

52 B. A. R., Vol. 73, p. 280. 

53 B. A. R., Vol. 73, p. 280. 

M B. A. R., 'Vol. 75, p. 274. 

55 Friesen, P. M., i op. tit., p. 565. 
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58 B. A. R., Vol. 77, p. 293. 
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October 25, 1890, to the place of their divine appointment. 58 Nal- 
gonda thus became a central station and the work now soon fol- 
lowed the pattern of a regular mission station with emphasis on 
evangelism, church building, educational work and medical care 
of the sick. 

Evangelism : 

This phase of the work advanced in the most remarkable 
way. As we have seen already, even before the Friesens came to 
to this field, a number of converts had been baptized by the tour- 
ing missionaries.® This growth not only continued but increased 
with the stationing of missionaries and in 1892 Mr. Friesen was 
able to report: 

Our work in the field has been greatly blessed. One hundred and sev- 
enty-eight new converts, who for some time had been instructed by our 
preachers, were received into the church by baptism, and more than one 
hundred candidates are under our care, and are Waiting for the ordi- 
nances. The rapidly growing work compelled us to open eight new 
out-stations in centers of the field, and to increase the number of our 
native helpers from five to fifteen, besides three Christian women who 
support Mrs. Friesen in her work.” 

Thus the work of evangelism brought forth its fruit in the 
conversion of numbers of Telugus from Hinduism to Christianity. 

Church-Building : 

The church work also progressed. Already on January 4, 
1891, Rev. Friesen was able to organize a church with one hundred 
and twenty-nine members. 62 This, however, did not include all bap- 
tized Christians, for the church had to face a major problem from 
the very beginning — the problem of caste distinction. When it be- 
came evident at the organization of the church that the church 
would tolerate no caste distinction, the Mala Christians refused to 
fellowship with the Madigas and consequently withdrew from the 
organization. 63 Instruction, however, soon corrected this error 
and before the year was over harmony had been estabished and 
unity created." 

As the number of converts increased, the need for new church 
organization became evident. To meet this need the large central 
church of Nalgonda was subdivided and in June, 1896, three inde- 
pendent churches were established. 65 


“ Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 563. 

"Note: See Nalgonda as an out-station, p. 48. 
" B. A. R., Vol. 78, p. 283. 

” Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 566. 

63 B. A. R., Vol. 78, p. 283. 

«B. A. R., Vol. 78, p. 283. 

K ibid , Vol. 83, p. 352. 
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From the very beginning of these churches two very sound 
principles were inculcated, namely self-support and the dependence 
of the pastor upon the local church he serves instead of upon the 
missionary. Thus Mr. Friesen writes: “The three newly estab- 
lished churches give about half towards the support of their re- 
spective pastors, the remainder being given as a grant to the 
churches, the pastor being entirely dependent upon the churches. 66 

Education : 

School work progressed somewhat slower, yet a beginning 
had been made by 1891 and in the two schools — Nalgonda and 
Raipad — fourteen and twenty-two pupils respectively were re- 
ported. 01 More than any other phase of the work, the education 
of the children in the villages was hindered by the local Moham- 
medan officials, 68 yet the work developed gradually. 66 The Nalgonda 
school was soon turned into a boarding school and experienced 
fair success. In 1896 this school was reported in a flourishing 
condition, the children showing much zeal and interest in their 
studies as well as conducting themselves in a creditable manner. 70 
A genuine spiritual movement among the pupils was witnessed 
that same year and a number were converted and baptized. 71 

In the latter part of 1896 Miss Ella F. Edgerton was added to 
the Nalgonda staff and the school work was entrusted unto her. 72 

Medical Work: 

The medical work grew out of the great need in the field. 
In the beginning Mr. and Mrs. Friesen administered such medical 
help as they were able to render. 73 The missionaries lamented re- 
peatedly over their limited knowledge in this phase of the work 
and the inadequate facilities for such service.” In 1894 funds 
were provided to build a dispensary 75 and in January, 1896, Mrs. Le- 
rena M. Breed, M. D., arrived to take up the important work among 
the sick. 76 In March of the same year the foundation for a hos- 
pital was laid which was completed within several months. 77 

By 1897 the foundation had been laid for the evangelism of 

M ibid, Vol. 83, p. 352. 

1,7 ibid, Vol. 78, p. 283. 

es ibid, Vol. 79, p. 295. 

*° ibid, Vol. 80, p. 306. 

70 B. A. R., Vol. 82, p. 324. 

71 ibid, Vol. 83, p. 352. 

77 ibid, Vol. 83, p. 352. 

” ibid, Vol. 80, p. 306. 

71 ibid, Vol. 81, p. 334. 

75 ibid, Vol. 81, p. 334. 

78 ibid, Vol. 83, p. 352. 

" ibid, Vol. 83, p. 352. 
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the field, the building of independent churches, the development 
of a school system, and a hospital had been established for the 
treatment of the sick. When Mr. and Mrs. Friesen left Nalgonda 
in the spring of 1897 to return to Russia for a much needed rest 
they were able to give the following report as a result of their 
labors : 

An organized church of seven hundred members supporting its own 
pastor; a women’s mission society to care for the poor women; a young 
people’s Christian organization; several Bible women; a Sunday School 
and a missionary training school; a boys’ and girls’ day school; twenty 
out-stations supplied with native teachers and evangelists. 78 

Such had been the progress in the field within the first term 
of Mr. and Mrs. Friesen’s stay at Nalgonda. 

During the absence of the Friesens the oversight of the work 
was entrusted to Dr. Boggs of Secunderabad.” Mr. Wilson, the 
assistant missionary, was put in immediate charge of the work 50 
until February, 1898, when Rev. A. J. Huebert assumed full re- 
sponsibilities for the station.” 

3) The Division of the Nalgonda Field (1899-1915). 

In November, 1898, Mr. Abram Friesen visited the United 
States. At this occasion he met with the Executive Committee 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union to discuss mission mat- 
ters.' 52 Arrangements were made whereby the whole Nalgonda 
District was assigned to the Mennonite Brethren Church of Russia 
for evangelization. 83 At the same time, Mr. Friesen obtained the 
authorization to open Sooriapet as the second station of this field 
with Mr. A. J. Huebert as missionary.” The division, however, did 
not take place before the return of Mr. Friesen to the mission 
field in fall of 1899. In October, 1899, the Sooriapet field 
was severed from Nalgonda, only to be followed by the abstrac- 
tion of Bhonigir a year later to be placed under the care of Rev- 
erend Heinrich Unruh, who had accompanied Mr. Friesen to the 
field. 83 Thus by the end of 1900 the Nalgonda field had been par- 
titioned to be served from three centres : Nalgonda with Reverend 
and Mrs. Abram Friesen in charge, Sooriapet with Reverend 
and Mrs. Abram Huebert in charge, Bhoiigir with Reverend 

78 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 566. 

70 B. A. R., Vol. 84, p. 387. 

m iUd, Vol. 84, p. 387. 

87 ibid , Vol. 86, p. 367. 

82 Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 

83 Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 

84 Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 

83 Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 
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and Mrs. Heinrich Unruh in charge, We turn our attention to 
the last two fields. 

Sooriapet: Sooriapet is the market place with some four 
thousand people, located some seventy five miles due east of 
Secunderabad. 88 Here Reverend and Mrs. Huebert settled in Oc- 
tober, 1900.” In the beginning they were compelled to occupy the 
“travelers’ bungalow” 88 but eventually they succeeded in renting 
a small compound with a small house. 8 " The government was 
rather slow in registering the land they were able to purchase 
and not until 1904 had they secured the necessary sanctions to 
erect the much needed mission buildings.” Once the documents 
had been secured, Mr. Huebert went forward with great enthu- 
siasm and established a n^ost wonderful mission station. 1 ' 1 

From the very beginning the work here followed the usual 
pattern of mission work- — -evangelism, church building, school 
work, and hospital work. 

Evangelism: Perhaps the increase of converts at this sta- 
tion was not quite so striking in the beginning as it had been 
during the first years at Nalgonda, yet the response was very 
satisfactory and the church grew normally. 

Church Building: When the partition of the field took place, 
three hundred baptized members of the Nalgonda church were 
transferred to Sooriapet.” To this number were added such as 
were found ready for baptism. Thus the report of 1901 reveals 
that one hundred and twenty one had been baptized the previous 
year. 88 By 1904 the baptized membership had grown to seven 
hundred eighty seven. 81 

Education: The school work also progressed and in 1902 
five schools are reported at five different out-stations. 85 Soon 
the missionary was compelled to lament over the fact that he 
was not able to comply with the petitions for Christian schools 
for lack of money and men. 88 

Medical work: The hospital work was under the supervision 

86 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 566. 

81 Downie, D., The Lone Star, Edition 1924, p. 298. 

88 B. A. R., 'Vol. 87, p. 137. 

”B. A. R., Vol. 88, p. 132. 

90 B. A. R., Vol. 90, p. 151. 

“Note: Personal information from Reverend Abram Penner, missionary 
in the same district. 

02 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 566. 

93 B. A. R„ Vol. 88, p. 132. 

94 B. A. R., Vol. 88, p. 132. 
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80 B. A. R., Vol. 90, p. 150. 
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~f Mrs. Huebert who had acquired considerable knowledge of 
medicine and surgery from Dr. Breed at Nalgonda. 97 This know- 
ledge was used extensively by Mrs. Huebert and has been blessed 
of God in the opening of many homes and hearts for the Gospel 
message. 98 

Bhonigir: Bhonigir is a Mohammedan town and the head- 
quarters of many officials.™ It was chosen for a centre because 
it somewhat served as a connecting link between Secunderabad, 
Hanamakonda, 100 and Nalgonda. 101 Due to the fact, however, that 
it was a strong Mohammedan centre the mission was unsuccess- 
ful in acquiring land for mission purposes. Thus it was deemed 
wise to transfer the centre of operations to Jangaon. 101 ' 

Jangaon: Jangaon is located about forty-five miles east of 
Secunderabad. 103 Here Rev. Unruh purchased thirty-five acres 
of land, 101 and after having it registered, preparations were made 
for the erection of the necessary buildings. 105 At this time an un- 
pleasant interruption occurred. Due to Mrs. Friesen’s ill health 
the Friesens were compelled to leave the field and return to 
Europe for help. The Unruhs were asked to move to Nalgonda 
and take charge of this important station. 106 Thus Jangaon re- 
mained vacant for some years. Rev. Unruh, however, remained 
in touch with Jangaon and by frequent visits by the missionary 
and the national assistants the work survived and slowly pro- 
gressed. 107 

Not until 1911 were the Unruhs able to resume their work 
at Jangaon. 10 ' Because of his acquaintance with agriculture 
Mr. Unruh gained considerable influence with the Sudras and 
it seemed as if he would gather a rich harvest from among the 
farmer population. 109 “But in the midst of what seemed like vic- 
tory for Christ Mr. Unruh was called to a higher service in 

95 B. A. R„ Vol. 90, p. 151. 

98 Downie, D., op. cit., p. 298. 

98 B. A. R., Vol. 88, p. 133. 

108 Note : Hanamakonda is another Baptist Mission Station. 

Downie, D., ap. cit., p. 282. 

101 Downie, D., op. cit., p. 296. 

102 B. A. R., Vol. 88, .p. 133; Vol. 89, p. 172. 

103 B. A. R., Vol. 88, p. 133. 

104 B. A. R., Vol. 89, p. 172. 

105 Downie, D., op. cit., p. 296. 

m ibid, p. 297. 

107 ibid, p. 297. 

108 Downie, D., op. cit., p. 297. 
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heaven.” 110 Thus until 1914 the Jangaon station was in a rather 
unsatisfactory condition. In 1915, however, Reverend and Mrs. 
J. A. Penner took charge of the field and have spent their lives 
in building up a prosperous work. 111 

5. Personnel of 1914. 

Missionaries : 

Reverend Abram Friesen in India, but returned before the 
end of the year. 

Mrs. Abram Friesen in Russia due to ill health. 

Reverend and Mrs. Abram Huebert in India, Sooriapet. 

Reverend and Mrs. Kornelius Unruh in Germany on furlough. 

Reverend Heinrich Unruh deceased in India. 

Mrs. Heinrich Unruh in Russia, retired. 

Reverend and Mrs. Johann G .Wiens in Russia on furlough. 

Reverend and Mrs. Franz Wiens in India. 

Reverend and Mrs. Johann A. Penner in India. 

Miss Anna Peters in Russia, ill. 

Miss Katharine Reimer in Russia, ill. 

Miss Anna Epp in India, transferred to the American Men- 
nonite Brethren Mission. 112 

6. The transfer of the Mission to the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union. 

The mission work developed normally and the co-operation 
of the societies was satisfactory until 1914, when the first World 
War disturbed the relationship and interrupted the work 
of the Russian Mennonite Brethren mission activities. Had it 
not been for the generosity of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union not only the missionaries of the Russian “brethren” would 
have suffered, but in all probability the work would have been 
crippled. 

As early as September, 1914, the Reverend H. J. Braun, treas- 
urer for the Mennonite Brethren in Russia, reported that the 
drafts he had sent to India had not been cashed and that he had 
no further way of sending money to the missionaries. 113 Al- 
though the Baptist mission treasurer on the field had made some 
advances to the Mennonite Brethren missionaries, conditions be- 
came embarrassing and it seemed as though all the work for- 
merly supported from Russia would have to be closed. 111 

110 ibid, .p. 297. 
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Upon the request of the “brethren” from Russia, a loan of 
$1500 was issued to their missionaries on the field late in 1914 
by the Union to preserve the work. 1 ' 5 

Early in 1915 Mr. Abram Friesen, who had returned from In- 
dia to Russia, assured the Union that the “brethren” had suf- 
ficient funds to care for their missionaries if only ways could 
be devised to forward it or to secure temporary loans to be re- 
paid at the end of the war. 119 Upon this promise the Board of 
Managers of the Union passed the following resolution: 

In view of the assurance received from Reverend A. Friesen to the ef- 
fect that there are sufficient funds now on hand in the treasury of the 
Mennonite Brethren of South Russia to maintain the work of their rep- 
resentatives in South India for three years, and in view of the impos- 
sibility under present conditions of sending funds from Russia either 
directly to South India or to this country, authorized for advance of 
not more than Rs. 1400 per month by the mission treasurer to 
the missionaries in charge of work at Nalgonda, Jangaon, and 
Sooriapet such advances to be continued until the close of the European 
war or until further action is taken by the Board of Managers. 

That the continuance of these advances shall be continued upon a 
written agreement on the part of the Mennonite Brethren in South 
Russia to the effect that the sums advanced will be repaid 1 at as early 
a date as possible. 

That advances thus authorized shall be held in an open or Suspense 
Account pending repayment. 

That this action shall become effective upon advice or approval by the 
Finance Committee of the Northern Baptist Convention.’” 

Due to such favorable action on the part of the Union, the 
missionaries were enabled to carry on the work.' 18 The “breth- 
ren,” however, have never had the possibility of repaying the 
Union nor the privilege of resuming the work. The Russian 
Revolution destroyed not only their homes and property, but 
also their hope to be reunited with their missionaries in the 
work. Through the years the once flourishing work of the Men- 
nonite Brethren of Russia became an integral part of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission work and is now completely supported and 
supervised by this society. 119 The work is progressing and God’s 
blessing is resting upon it. May it continue to be so. 120 


116 Baptist Files, N. Y. Office. 
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PART III 


FOREIGN MISSIONS IN THE MENNONITE BRETHREN 
CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA 

I. THE GROWTH OF THE MISSION INTEREST AND ITS 
PRACTICAL EXPRESSION. 

1. Small Beginnings. — The support of the national evangelists 
in the Baptist Missions in India and Cameroon. (1884-1894.) 

The first united efforts of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
in America in foreign missions came in 1883 when one third of 
the love-offering of the table-fellowship of the conference was 
designated for foreign missions. The sum amounted to $40.77/ 
This small beginning was expanded considerably the next year 
at the conference in Hillsboro, Kansas. 

Already in the month of May in 1884 G. N. Thomssen, Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary at Vinuconda, Madras Presidency, India, 
had published an interesting article in the Sendbote, 2 in which 
he referred to several smaller “associations” who were supporting 
national workers in India under his supervision. In this article 
he also mentioned the liberality of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America for its contributions towards missions. 
In order to develop their interest more he suggested that the 
“brethren” should also associate themselves together and un- 
dertake the support of a Telugu evangelist for $10U annually. 
In return he would gladly give them an annual report of the work 
of such a minister. 3 

Mr. Thomssen’s article was read at the conference and 
caused no little enthusiasm for such a project, so much so that 
several “brethren” suggested to take over the responsibility for 
two national evangelists. When the Conference failed in this 
larger program, several “brethren” independently supported the 
second worker.* The needed finances came in without difficul- 
ties and the report of Reverend Thomssen of the work of Bodi- 
judy Abraham and Darla Tiramalonah was very encouraging. At 
the next annual meeting (1885) the Conference moved forward 

'M. B. C. R., 1883. 

2 Note: Sendbote is the official organ of the German Baptists of North 
America. 

For above mentioned letter see Sendbote. 

3 Sendbote: year 1884, May issue. 

4 M. B. C. R., 1884 and 1885. 
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and accepted the financial responsibilities for both evangelists/ 
Such support of national workers in India under Baptist super- 
vision did not only continue but increased for the next few years 
until in 1894 the Conference supported two evangelists in G. N. 
Thomssen’s field, two at Reverend J. Heinrich’s station, and two 
at Nalgonda under the care of Reverend Abram Friesen, thus 
supporting six nationals among the Telugus.' 

Africa, especially Cameroons, also received early attention. 
Though written reports do not state it, oral tradition has it that 
the Mennonite Brethren began to support the Baptists who se- 
ceded from the Basel Mission is Cameroon as early as 1887/ or 
as soon as the separation on the field took place. It is very 
likely that the “brethren” were ill informed of the situation on 
the field and thus should not be judged too harshly on this mat- 
ter. No doubt they were honest in their efforts even if their 
support went to a separatist movement. The first designation 
to the African field was $100 which was increased to $200 in 
1889. 5 * * 8 

In the early 90’s the Baptists of Germany organized a work 
in the Cameroons with Reverend August Steffens of America as 
pioneer. 9 Since Reverend Steffens was known to the Mennonite 
Brethren his departure for the field caused great interest for 
the work in Africa and at its annual session in 1891 the Con- 
ference changed its tactics and supported the national workers 
through Reverend Steffens. 10 

The growing interest in Africa is noticeable from the fact 
that at the conference in 1893 Reverend Kornelius Wedel of Le- 
high, Kansas, gave a detailed report of the African mission and 
the “brethren” continued their support for a number of years 
with several of their members becoming missionaries in Cam- 
eroon.” 

Thus we see that the Baptist influence in mission matters 
was strong in the Mennonite Brethren Church in its early stages. 
The co-operation proved itself fruitful on both sides. On the 
one hand it stimulated the interest and provided an avenue for 

5 M. B. C. R., 1885. 

• M. B. C. R., 1893. 

1 M. B. C. R., 1887. 

s M. B. C. R., 1887 and 1890. 

* Scheve, E., Die Mission der deutschen Baptisten in Kamerun 

(West Afrika), pp. 12-25. 

10 M. B. C. R., 1891. 

” M. B. C. R., 1893. 
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practical expression and on the other hand it furnished finances 
for a more extended work. 

2. The Struggle for an Independent Foreign Mission En- 
terprise. 

1.) The opening of a station among the Comanche Indians 
in Oklahoma (1887-1898). 

The indirect method of mission work through other societies 
was neither ideal nor did it prove satisfactory to the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. It is true there was a strong trend to asso- 
ciate all foreign mission activities with the Baptists — the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union for work in India, and the German 
Baptist Missionary Society of Berlin for work in Africa. The 
general drift, however, was towards an independent work. 15 Thus 
as early as 1886 at the conference in Dakota, the North American 
Indians were mentioned as a possible mission field.” But since 
there were no prospects for a missionary from the members of 
the conference, no definite steps were taken towards locating 
a suitable field. 

At the next annual session, however, the “brethren” were 
encouraged by a report that a certain Mr. John Baerg of Kansas 
was preparing at the Rochester Baptist Seminary for Christian 
service and that he could be considered as a prospective candi- 
date for such mission work as the conference would decide to 
open. 14 Rejoicing over such prospects the “brethren” resolved to 
help Mr. Baerg with $150 to defray his expenses at the semin- 
ary. 15 The report of the next year, however, shows that Mr. Baerg 
received considerably more support from friends through the mis- 
sion treasury.’ 6 

In view of soon having its own missionary the conference in 
1889 appointed a temporary committee of three brethren — Abram 
Schellenberg, Kornelius Wed el, and John F. Harms — for the spe- 
cific purpose of locating a suitable mission field among the North 
American Indians.” These early plans, however, did not mater- 
ialize’ 8 and it was not until summer of 1891 when the brethren 
Kornelius Wedel, John F. Harms, and John Baerg, the prospec- 
tive missionary, made an extensive tour through Arizona and 

” Compare: M. B. C. R., 1896 and 1912. 

Harms, J. F., op. cit., p. 283. 

13 M. B. C. R., 1886. 
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15 M. B. C. R., 1887. 

M M. B. C. R., 1888. 

11 M. B. C. R., 1889. 
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New Mexico to study the mission situation and locate a field for 
the Mennonite Brethren. 19 

In the midst of these expectations and preparations, disap- 
pointment befell the Conference which caused sorrow to many. 
God’s time seemingly had not yet come. Instead of going into 
the planned work, illness overtook Mr. Baerg, an illness from 
which he did not recover sufficiently during the next year to 
enter upon the service he had coveted so much.” 0 and when the 
1892 Conference convened at Lehigh, Kansas, matters seemed 
at a standstill again. 

A note of restlessness is evidenced at this Conference. To 
some brethren the mission movement towards an independent 
work seemed to go too slowly, and definite action was desired, 
almost demanded . Peter Richert and John F. Harms pressed for 
action. Upon Mr. Harm’s suggestion a committee was elected 
with the authority to act in the establishment of a work among 
the Indians. Elder Abram Schellenberg was nominated chair- 
man of this committee. 21 

Reverend H. R. Voth, of the General Conference Mennonites, 
an experienced missionary among the American Indians, had been 
invited to the same conference to assist with his advice in the 
location of a mission field as well as suggest methods of work 
among the Indians. Reverend Voth spoke of two methods — 
boarding schools and visiting evangelists. Both methods had 
their advantages as well as drawbacks. He suggested various 
fields of Arizona and told of the opposition and problems some 
of their missionaries were encountering. He mentioned the Co- 
manche and the Condomas as good fields for the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church. The Zulis of New Mexico were pointed out. In his 
closing remarks he asked not to forget the need of Old Mexico. 22 

Though the Conference was stirred by the report of Rever- 
end H. R. Voth, nothing definite could be undertaken since Mr. 
Baerg was still ill and no substitute was found to commence a 
work. In 1893, finally, Mr. Baerg was compelled to ask for re- 
lease from his appointment as pioneer missionary and all plans 
seemed to shatter. 23 

Before another year ended, however, and the 1894 confer- 
ence convened, the Lord had a young couple prepared and ready 

10 M. B. C. R„ 1891. 

25 M. B. C. R., 1892. 

21 M. B. C. R., 1892. 

22 M. B. C. R., 1892. 

23 M. B. C. R., 1893. 
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to fill the vacancy. Mr. Heinrich Kohfeld, an experienced pub- 
lic school teacher was presented to the Conference as a prospect- 
ive candidate for a pioneer work among the Indians. The con- 
ference gladly accepted Mr. and Mrs. Kohfeld for such service 
and appropriated $150 for a first trial effort to open up work 
among the Comanche Indians of Oklahoma. 24 

Thus the first definite move towards an independent mission 
work had been made. 

With the opening of a station in Oklahoma the struggle for 
an independent foreign mission enterprise was not ended. In 
fact, the struggle was seriously intensified during the next few 
years and the tendency for association with the German Bap- 
tists of Berlin for work in Cameroon strengthened. This was 
quite natural when we consider the following facts and experi- 
ences. 

(2.) The Crisis — Conference of 1896. 

The Mennonite Brethren Church suffered from two very 
serious handicaps. On the one hand, they had no school of their 
own for the training of their young men for such services 
as ministers, missionaries, and educators. Young men, prepar- 
ing for such ministries were studying in other schools and in this 
case it was mostly in the Rochester German Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Here they absorbed sufficiently of the Baptist in- 
fluences and ways to feel one with them. The distinctive fea- 
tures of the Mennonite Brethren Church having been minimized, 
these students saw no sufficient reason for independence in mis- 
sion activities. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the Mennonite 
Brethren Church at this early stage had neither an efficient or- 
ganization nor definite plans for effective mission work. This 
left the young people without sufficient guidance as well as in 
a state of uncertainty. Thus when the time came they turned 
to the German Baptist Missionary Society of Berlin for mission 
work and not to their own Church. 

The first young man to turn to the German Baptists for 
service in Africa was the very capable teacher and most success- 
ful evangelist, Peter H. Wedel. 23 He had completed his studies 
in Rochester and had been used widely among the Mennonite 
Brethren as evangelist. 26 His association with the Batptists of 

24 M. B. C. R., 1894. 

25 Scheve, E., op. cit., pp. 42-65. 

Z. B. 13:5. 

26 Compare : M. B. C. R., 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894. 
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Berlin drew much sympathy to that society and when he went 
to Cameroon in 1895 most of his support came from his Men- 
nonite Brethren friends. 21 

The next to follow was Mr. H. E. Enns of Mountain Lake, 
Minnesota. His going to Africa became of the greatest impor- 
tance in the development towards independence in foreign mis- 
sions in the Mennonite Brethren Church and the incident war- 
rants a more detailed report. It was at the conference at Eben- 
feld, Kansas, in 1896 that the elder, Heinrich Voth of Minnesota 
introduced his members, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Enns, as candidates 
for foreign mission work, who were ready to leave for the field. 
Thereupon Mr. Enns was asked to give his personal testimony 
and express his wishes. He related how the Lord has spoken 
to him during his studies in the Rochester Seminary where he 
had spent six years of preparation. He had then opened corre- 
spondence with Reverend Abram Friesen of India with the inten- 
tion of going to India under the auspices of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union. But the Lord had definitely pointed him 
to Africa. Thus he had made arrangements with the Baptist 
Mission of Berlin to go to Cameroon. 28 

The question was raised now whether the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church should open a work in Africa in co-operation with 
the Baptists or whether it was more advisable to begin an in- 
dependent work. The report of this session makes the impression 
that the conference delegates were rather divided on this matter 
and that the discussion developed into a debate which finally 
resulted in the request of Mr. Enns to reconsider his future plans 
and become a missionary of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
on an independent field. In his reply Mr. Enns expressed his 
ioy over the courage of the Conference to open an independent 
station. But since he had no knowledge of this before, he had 
made all arrangements with the Baptists. His residence was 
being built by them already on the Cameroon field. Thus he 
could not justly resign from that mission. 20 

The loss of such promising workers was much regretted and 
the Conference passed a resolution to help in the support of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. H. Wedel as well as Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Enns, adding 
to the resolution that should any one of them decide to return 

i7 M. B. C. R., 1893, 1894, 1896. 

K M. B. C. R., 1896. 

Scheve, E., op. cit., pp. 61-66. 

w M. B. C. R., 1896. 

33 M. B. C. R., 1896. 
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to the conference and open an independent work for the Menno- 
nite Brethren Church after they had been on the field for some 
t ime, such move would be greatly appreciated.” The fate of these 
missionaries we shall relate somewhat later. 81 

No doubt this conference is of great significance in the his- 
tory of foreign missions in the Mennonite Brethren Church. It 
marked the climax and turning point in the strnggle for independ- 
ence in the mission enterprise and the question of association 
has never after become a serious one. It was a settled matter; 
the “brethren” meant to organize and administer their own work. 
To follow this course more successfully a reorganization of the 
administration of missions was effected and the Conference in- 
troduced the following fundamental principles for the guidance 
of their young people: 

If a brother or sister desires to enter the service of the Master such 
individual should 1 express his or her wish to the elder of the church. 
The elder, in turn, will contact the Board of Missions and introduce such 
a person. The Board of Missions then is under obligation to 'ask the 
local church regarding its member and in such a way obtain the neces- 
sary information and recommendation for appointment by the Con- 
ference. 32 

It was expected that such a method would prevent further 
loss of young people who were preparing and desirous to go into 
mission work and at the same time assure the Board of Missions 
of a safe and co-operative basis of operation. 

(3.) The Justification of the Desire for an Independent Mis- 
sion. 

The most significant question for us today is whether his- 
tory has justified the strong desire for an independent mission 
enterprise. As we have indicated before, the early associations 
with the Baptists are important in the development of the in- 
terest as well as in the acquisition of a better knowledge of 
the whole science of missions, but it is very evident that the sep- 
aration for an independent work is justifiable a least for several 
reasons. 

Had the Mennonite Brethren Church remained associated 
with the Baptists in Foreign Mission work the drift towards as- 
sociations in other aspects would have been strengthened until 
the very existence of the Mennonite Brethren Church would have 

been threatened . 33 On the other hand, because of the struggle 

31 Note: See India or Africa, pp. 73-74. 

32 M. B. C. R., 1896. 

33 Compare: Friesen, P. M., Zweiter Teil, pp. 9, 30. 

Harms, J. F., op. tit., p. 283. 
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for independence, measures had to be taken at home to establish 
a vigorous organization and revitalize the whole movement to 
become really an independent individualized denomination. Thus 
a Church-paper “Der Zionsbote” came to be published in 1884 
and preparations for the education of youth were undertaken in 
order to keep the young people in the home circles for the services 
of the denomination, and preserve the distinctive features of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church. 34 

Again, even if the existence of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
would have not been endangered by being absorbed into the Baptist 
movement, the mission interest most probably would never have 
become what it is today. No doubt, the Baptists would have re- 
mained the dominant element in missions for theirs were the 
schools, the organizations, the fields, the leadership, and from 
them the inspiration would have come. The Mennonite Brethren, 
being only a minority, would have remained merely contributors 
to the Baptist mission cause. This would not have given the 
“brethren” the satisfaction and the “mission-consciousness” 
which they developed due to their “own” experiences and respon- 
sibility. Sound psychological principles would have worked 
against them. On the other hand, the inspiration from the Bap- 
tists would not have done for them what independence did. It is 
a fact that the German Baptists of America, who remained al- 
lied to the Baptist Mission of Berlin, with a membership of over 
39,000 33 have developed only one independent mission field in 
Cameroon, Africa, with a few more than twenty missionaries, 30 
reaching some 100,000 natives, besides having considerable fin- 
ancial interest in the German Baptist Mission in the Balkans 31 
and a small mission in Saguache, Colorado. 38 Over against this 
the Mennonite Brethren Church is operating in or opening at 
present, eight mission fields, 39 supporting some seventy mission- 
aries on these fields, 19 having assumed the responsibility for the 
evangelization of some 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 people 41 besides the 

“Note: Zions-Bote, is the official publication of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church. It is abbreviated in this document as Z. B. For a number of 
its articles on missions we must keep the editor 'and the Board 1 of Foreign 
Missions responsible. 

33 1946 Annual North American Baptist General Conference. 

36 1946 Annual North American Baptist General Conference. 

37 1946 Annual North American Baptist General Conference. 

33 1946 Annual North American Baptist General Conference. 

39 M. B. C. R., 1945 Supplement. 

40 M. B. C. R., 1945 Supplement. 

41 M. B. C. R., 1945 Supplement. 
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work in Oklahoma among- the Comanche Indians, the Mexicans 42 
in Lawton, and the Russians of Canada. Yet the Mennonite 
Brethren Church numbers only 18,000 members. 43 Such figures 
speak their own language and argue their own case. 

Thus we conclude: history has justified the struggle for an 
independent mission work of the Mennonite Brethren Church of 
North America. Though the Mennonite Brethren Church is 
greatly indebted to the Baptist Brethren for their early contribu- 
tion and helping hand, to have remained allied to them in foreign 
mission work would have been a grave mistake. 

3. The Conference goes to India for work (1897- 

(1.) Why India 

The first mission field of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
beyond the borders of North America was India. It may seem 
somewhat peculiar that it should be India and not Cameroon, 
Africa, since the first members from the conference had gone 
to the latter field. However, several important factors spoke in 
favor of India and not Africa. These factors were: 

(1.) The sad fate of the missionaries in the Cameroon field; 

(2.) The work of the Mennonite Brethren Church of Russia 
in India; 

(3.) The great Telugu revival in the American Baptist mis- 
sion field; 

Only briefly we consider these determining factors. 

(1) The sad fate of the missionaries in the Cameroon field: 
As we have seen above 44 three members of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church, Reverend P. H. Wedel 45 and Reverend and Mrs. H. 
E. Enns had entered Cameroon with the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety of Berlin. 43 The presence of these Mennonite Brethren mem- 
bers in Cameroon naturally caused much interest in Africa and 
most probably Africa would have become the first mission field 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church had it not been for the sad 
fate of these early pioneers. But as it came, their experiences 
shocked and stirred the whole church. 

The outline of the story is as follows: Mrs. Wedel was soon 

42 M. B. C. R., 1945 Supplement. 

43 M. B. C. R., 1945 Supplement. 

"Note: See pp. 66-67. 

45 Note: Mrs. P. H. Wedel was the daughter of Reverend and Mrs. August 
Liebig, Baptist minister of Bridgewater, South Dakota. 

Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 14, Zweiter Teil. 

Scheve, E., op. cit., p. 48. 

«M. B. C. R., 1896, 1897. 

Scheve, E., op. cit., pp. 41-66. 
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compelled to leave the field and return to America broken in her 
health." Reverend H. El Enns was permitted to live in the field 
only long enough to learn the rudiments of the African language. 
He died very suddenly July 5, 1897, having been in the field some 
seven months 48 The next to follow was Reverend P. H. Wedel 
who had most successfully supervised the primary schools and 
directed the training school for national workers. 49 Due to ill 
health he planned to return to Germany for a rest as well as 
seek further help for the work in Cameroon. 5 " He, however, never 
reached Germany. Leaving Cameroon July 22, 1897, he sailed 
for Germany only to die on August 20 and to be buried in the 
waters of the Atlantic. 51 Mrs. Enns, the last of the quartet, sur- 
vived the rest by some months. She succumbed to the climate 
January 3, 1898. K 

Such tragic experience, though stirring the home churches 
to the utmost, 53 could not be overlooked in the choice of a mis- 
sion field in a time when prepared missionaries were few and 
finances difficult to raise. 

(2.) The work of the Mennonite Brethren Church of Rus- 
sia in India: We have seen above 54 that Abram Friesen was 
doing a fine work in India among the Telugus at Nalgonda. 55 The 
very fact that Mr. Friesen as a member of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church had gone to India became a drawing force towards 
India. That Mr. Friesen was claiming much interest among the 
“brethren in America is seen from the fact that his very first 
contribution in India for work at Nalgonda came from the 
churches in the United States of America. 5 " Later the churches 
from here faithfully supported several national workers under 
his supervision as we have pointed out before. 57 Thus the rela- 
tionship was real and important when the time came to choose 
a mission field. In India the “brethren” of America could expect 
sympathy for their peculiarities in doctrine from the American 

41 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., Zweiter Teil, p. 14. 

Scheve, E., op. cit., p. 54. 

48 Letter written by Mrs. Enns from the field. 

Scheve, E., op. cit., p. 61. 

40 ibid, pp. 50-66. 

50 ibid, pp. 50-66. 

51 ibid, pp. 50-66. 

“ ibid, p. 66. 

Also Personal Information from Henry and Klass Ewert of Mountain 
Lake, Minnesota, brothers of Mrs. Enns. 

53 Hiebert, N. N., Missions Album, p. 11. 

54 Note: See pp. 47-56. 

“Note: See pp. 47-56. 

56 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 564. 
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Baptist Missionary Union 58 and find advice and assistance in their 
work from Mr. Friesen. Later experiences verified these antici- 
pations. 59 

(3.) The great Telugu revival in the American Baptist Mis- 
sion field: The story of the American Baptist mission to the 
Telugus, the discouraging beginning followed by one of the great- 
est revivals known in the mission history is well known and re- 
ferred to at another place. 60 Here we mention it as only one of 
the determining factors of bringing the Mennonite Brethren to 
India rather than to Africa. 

As we have seen before, the Mennonite Brethren were close- 
ly associated with the Baptist efforts among the Telugus 61 in 
consequence of which they personally corresponded with some 
Baptist missionaries, 62 they read the Baptist “Mission Magazine” 
and the “Sendbote” both of which papers carried the reports 
from the mission field into many homes, 03 and they also were 
privileged to hear first hand reports from returning mission- 
aries. 64 All these factors contributed to a better understanding 
of the mission field, and of the mission work with its complica- 
tions and blessings. 

Thus when the time came to choose a mission field, India 
and not Africa claimed the major attention of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. And at the annual session at Bingham Lake, 
Minnesota, in 1897 the conference delegated the authority to 
the Board of Missions to find a young couple prepared and will- 
ing to go to India and open a mission for the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church of North America. 65 

(2.) The First Conference-Missionaries for India. 

In accordance with the will of the Conference the Board of 
Missions set itself to find the desired missionaries for pioneer 
service in India. Their choice finally fell upon Reverend and Mrs. 
N. N. Hiebert of Mountain Lake, Minnesota, who had been pre- 
paring for mission service at the Rochester Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 66 

57 Note: See pp. 60, 61. 

58 Friesen, P. M., op. cit., p. 564. 

59 Pankratz, J. H., Private Conference. 

80 Note: See Mission to the Telugus, p. 181. 

81 Note : See p. 60. 

82 Compare Annual Reports, 1885-1895, letters from Mr. Thomson; Per- 
sonal Information from Reverend N. N. Hiebert 

“Note: The Sendbote is still widely read by the “brethren.” 

84 Hiebert, N. N., Missions Album, p. 11. 

85 Z. B., 13:25. 

Hiebert, N. N., op. cit., p. 13. 

88 Personal Information, N. N. Hiebert. 
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The conference of 1898, held at Winkler, Manitoba, Canada, 
is of great interest in relation to the appointment of the first 
conference missionaries to India. Though the delegation was not 
very large, 87 the “brethren” were set for action. 

Before the deliberations on foreign missions were officially 
opened the elder Heinrich Voth, of Minnesota delivered a mission 
message basing it on John 15 Mb.® The message did not fail to 
make the needed impressions and establish the question of for- 
eign missions on a sound basis. 

It was in such “Spirit-charged” atmosphere that the Board 
of Missions introduced Reverend and Mrs. N. N. Hiebert as cho- 
sen candidates for the Indian mission field. The conference now 
called upon Reverend N. N. Hiebert to give his personal testi- 
mony. Reverend Hiebert related how, he believed, the Lord had 
convinced him of his call by reading and meditating upon Luke 
4:18, and stated that he and Mrs. Hiebert were willing to go to 
India, should the Lord so lead and the conference desire. He, 
however, added the request that they would desire, if possible, 
one more winter for preparations for the important task.” 

Without much discussion it was moved to accept the Hieberts 
for mission work in India. The vote was unanimous. Having 
come to the point, the chairman of the conference put the seri- 
ousness of the matter once more before the delegates and asked 
for prayers. In tears the conference united in intercessory prayer, 
invoking divine blessings on this important step. 10 Thus the con- 
ference stepped out on faith “trusting the Lord of the harvest” 
to use them in the great task of world-evangelism. 

This definite action on the part of the conference contributed 
greatly towards the buoyancy of the mission interest in the Men- 
nonite Brethren church. And when Reverend Abram Friesen of 
India honored the various churches with a visit that same year 
and reported on the work in India, the optimism for a prosperous 
mission work grew steadily. 71 

In summer of 1899 Reverend and Mrs. N. N. Hiebert and 
Miss Elizabeth Neufeld, who had been secured by the Board 
of Missions, 72 were ready to accompany Reverend Abram Friesen 

" M. B. C. R., 1898, Compare list of delegates. 

“ Personal Information, N. N. Hiebert. 

” M. B. C. R„ 1898. 

,a M. B. C. R., 1898. 

11 Hiebert, N. N., opp. cit., p. 11. 

72 Hiebert, N. N., opp. cit., p. 13. 

Harms, J. F., op. cit., p. 284. 

M. B. C. R., 1899. 
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as he returned to Russia to proceed from there with his family 
to India. 13 The group arrived in India in October of the same 
year to find a hearty welcome on the mission station of Nal- 
gonda. 74 Here the American missionaries were soon joined by 
Miss Anna Suderman from West India who had gone to the field 
already in 1898 as an independent missionary supported by a 
mission minded group in Ohio. 75 Miss Suderman made her ap- 
plication to the Mennonite Brethren Conference of North Ameri- 
ca and was accepted as missionary to the women of India in 
1899. 76 Thus before the year ended, the conference of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church of North America had four missionaries 
in India. The prospects for a large and open field among the 
Telugus gave courage and optimism both to the missionaries on 
the field and the supporting churches at home. 

(3.) The Great Disappointment and the Undaunted Con- 
ference. 

Though the beginning had been made without special dis- 
turbances, it was not long before a period of hard trials was 
experienced. It was a sad day when the news reached the Board 
of Missions that Reverend N. N. Hiebert’s health was completely 
broken and that he was seriously ill. Before long he was obliged 
to leave the field and return home, having served in India only 
one and one-half years. 77 

Reverend N. N. Hiebert’s presence at the conference in 1901 
was a real challenge to the “brethren.” His report was most in- 
teresting and stimulating. Impressively he presented the need 
and the possibilities of the field and his plea for the continuation 
of the work in India touched the hearts of all who were present. 75 
The lady missionaries, Misses Neufeld and Suderman, were rep- 
resented by letters from the field, greeting the conference with 
I Corinthians 15:57-58.™ 

Though the atmosphere was somewhat depressing, the con- 
ference refused to be discouraged. The Board of Missions pre- 
sented its plan for the continuation of the work in India. Mr. 
Frank Ediger, the treasurer, told the delegates of the prayer 

73 Hiebert, N. N., opp. tit., p. 13. 

Harms, J. F., op. tit., p. 284. 

Frdesen, P. M., op. tit., p. 567. 

71 Z. B., 16:4, 16. 

75 Z. B., 16:13. 

Wall, Neufeld, Elizabeh, Persnal Information, Letter from.) 

58 M. B. C. R., 1899. 

77 Z. B., 17:10, 14. 

7! Pankratz, J. H., Greetings. 

70 M. B. C. R., 1901. 
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meetings of the Board of Missions and how they had been led 
by the Lord to contact Reverend and Mrs. J. H. Pankratz and Mr. 
D. F. Bergthold with the intention of asking the conference to 
appoint the Pankratzes and Mr. Bergthold for work in India . 80 

The conference now listened to the testimony of the candi- 
dates. We shall permit Reverend J. H. Pankratz to tell a part 
of the story: 

Although this experience (referring to Mr. and Mrs. Hiebert’s return) 
was somewhat disheartening in some Ways, yet it did not dampen the 
mission zeal of the churches nor Brother and Sister Hiebert’s interest 
in the service of missions. The question now was, “Who will go and oc- 
cupy the field, and how soon?” 

So far as we personally were concerned, I s'ay we because my 
companion, my dear wife, was always with me, we were willing to serve 
in the vineyard of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, wherever He h'ad an open 
door for us. We had confessed to each other that we had promised the 
Master to go to the foreign mission field 1 if He would open a door for en- 
trance into that service. At the time of the events just referred to we 
had been doing evangelistic work for a few years in our churches. 

At, times we had felt the gracious blessings of God in the work and 
His strengthening help in our weakness, and so we had begun to like 
the part of labor that the dear Lord had assigned to us; yet we were 
deeply interested in the foreign mission work of our conference. We 
sincerely sympathized with Reverend and Mrs. Hiebert .in their suffering. 

The time for the conference to meet in the fall of 1901 ’at Bingham 
Lake, Minnesota, was drawing nearer and with it the question concern- 
ing the mission work in India. We were informed that Brother D. F. 
Bergthold would be there and would be considered for mission service 
in India. Soon the Board of Foreign Missions put the question to us,iif 
we would feel it as a call from God if the conference should ask us to 
go to India and take up work which had been interrupted by the com- 
ing of Reverend and Mrs. Hiebert. This caused a searching examiima- 
nation of our hearts, but Scripture passages such as Matthew 28:1-20; 
Mark 16:15; Luke 24:46-49, and some in Acts, led us to the conviction 
that if the conference should call us to go to Indi'a for mission work 
there, we would accept it as a call from the Lord Jesus through the voice 
of the conference to enter the service on the foreign mission field. It is 
still vividly in my heart, soul, and miind how the question was asked by 
the conference, if we would be willing to go as sent by the Lord Jesus 
to the mission field in India if the conference asked us to do so, and 
I accepted it as from God. Then I stepped out of the conference room 
in order to make possible a more free discussion about our fitness. I 
went and threw myself upon the ground behind a hedge pr'aying to the 
Saviour Christ Jesus, to let us go only if we were fit in His sight. When 
I had been called back to the conference session we were informed 1 that 
we had been accepted for the mission work in India. Then there seemed 
to be a hush of devotion when prayers of thanksgiving and prayers for 
divine guidance went up to the Throne of Grace. One still feels the deep 
touch in the heart and the stir of God’s Spirit in those gripping prayers. 
Many a time have they been an encouragement in hours of trial in the 
work on the field. Thanks to God for them. 31 


80 M. B. C. R„ 1901. 

Pankratz, J. H., in Greetings. 
Hiebert, N. N., op. cit., p. 13. 
Harms, J. F., op. cit., p. 293. 

81 Pankratz, J. H., in Greetings. 
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Mr. Bergthold was also asked to give his testimony before 
the delegates. He was able to say that in 1893 “the Lord had 
saved him.” The desire to serve his Master had increased by list- 
ening to and reading Bible and mission reports until he had 
“yielded his life to the Lord for service in a foreign mission field.” 
“I am ready to go to where and how the Lord leads” were his 
closing words. 82 A lengthy discussion followed. Mr. Bergthold 
was not known to many, but he had obtained very good recom- 
mendations from several “brethren” as well as from the presi- 
dent of the Moody Bible Institute, where he just recently had 
completed his studies. Though the conference held to the prin- 
ciple to accept only members who were well known to the 
churches and had served them for some time successfully, it 
was moved to look upon Mr. Bergthold as an exception to the 
general rule and accept him as a co-worker for Mr. and Mrs. Pan- 
kratz and send the group to India at the earliest possibilities. 83 

Thus the conference would not be daunted by disappoint- 
ments and hard experiences, but marched forward with greater 
zeal and enthusiasm than ever before. 

Reverend and Mrs. J. H. Pankratz immediately began with 
the preparations for their departure. They left for India the 
next year. After some visits in Russia they arrived in Secun- 
derabad, India, in October, 1902. 84 Mr. Bergthold, however, stayed 
behind and did not proceed to India until 1904. 85 

(4.) The Continued Flow: 

It can be stated that after 1904, or the going forth of Rev- 
erend and Mrs. D. F. Bergthold, there has been a continued flow 
of missionaries to India from the Mennonite Brethren Church. 5 * 
Though the field would have at times favored a larger staff it 
cannot be said that it has ever been seriously undermanned with 
the exception of the last few years when some missionary families 
thought it advisable to leave India with their children due to war 
threats, and reinforcements could not be sent. The conference 
has held pace quite well with the openings of the field. In all, 
the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America has had thus 
far thirty-seven missionaries serving in India in the Indian State 
of Hyderabad, ST while at the present twenty-two are occupying 

s = M. B. C. R., 1901. 

83 M. B. C. R„ 1901. 

84 Z. B., 18:41, 42. 

83 Z. B., 20:40, 41, 42. 

M. B. C. R., 1902, 1903, 1904. 

“Note: See personnel on India, Appendix. 

81 Office Files and Reports, Head Office, Hillsboro 1 , Kansas. 
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the field with several more at home on furlough and others un- 
der appointment to sail in the near future." 8 

4. The Conference adds a China Field to its Responsibilities 
and sets itself to work (1919 — 

(1.) Early contact with China through the China Menno- 
nite Mission: 

The first direct contacts of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
with China came through the agents of the China Mennonite Mis- 
sion. 89 This mission had been founded by the Reverend and Mrs. 
H. C. Bartel, who had gone to China in 1901.“ Here the Bartels 
had served for four years with the South Chili Mission before 
they commenced an independent work in 1905.“ 

In 1906 Reverend H. C. Bartel returned to America to seek 
aid in both finances and personnel for the new work. 92 Though 
the Bartels were not members of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church 93 they had many friends and a large relation in the latter 
denomination 91 and Reverend Bartel traveled extensively in the 
Mennonite Brethren churches reporting on his work and chal- 
lenging the people with the need and opportunities of China. 85 
He thus created an interest in the mission work in China which 
later resulted in an active participation in the mission, several 
members of the Mennonite Brethren Church going to China to 
serve in the represented field 98 

The conference as a body, however, took no part in the new- 
ly created field and mission and remained somewhat reserved 
in its attitude. 91 

(2.) A Critical Conference at Henderson, Nebraska, in 1909. 

The first conference discussion on a possible mission field 
in China for the Mennonite Brethren Church comes to us from 
the report of the 1909 annual conference at Henderson, Nebraska. 

A somewhat tense situation arose when the question was 
raised whether the Conference was prepared to assume responsi- 

88 M. B. C. R., 1945. 

“Note: Numerous articles in Zionsbote by H. C. Bartel, founder of the 
"Mennonite Mission in China’’ in the years following 1901. 

90 H. C. Bartel, Mennonite Mission in China, pp. 7-11. 

” ibid , pp. 4-6. 

92 ibid, p. 9. 

93 Personal Information from relatives of Bartels at Hillsboro, Kansas. 
They were members of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church. 

94 Personal Information from relatives at Hillsboro. 

95 Personal Information from Reverend P. D. Kiehn, early associate of 
Mr. Bartel and member of the Mennonite Brethren Church. 

Compare also Bartel, H. C., op. cit., p. 9. 

86 Personal Information from Reverend P. D. Kiehn. 

91 Compare M. B. C. R., 1912. 
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bilities for the opening of a new mission station in China. The fear 
expressed itself that such action may negatively influence the 
work in India already in progress and requiring more workers 
and finances . 98 The delegates differed in their convictions. The 
representatives of the various local congregations were asked 
to express their impressions and convictions. It is interesting 
to read the report: 

Johann Foth — Ebenfeld — in favor, 

Johann Harms — Hillsboro — in favor, 

M. M. Just — Isabella — in favor, 

J. P. Wall — Ebenezer — in favor, 

P. K. Wohlgemuth — it is necessary to keep our funds in 
our mission, 

J. J. Kliewer — Henderson — in favor, 

P. P. Rempel — it is necessary and timely to open a mission 
in China 

Escondido, California was represented in writing and ex- 
pressed itself as follows: 

We favor no opening of work in China unless the necessary mission- 
aries have been found. Should it be necessary to act in the ne'ar future 
the Board of Foreign Missions should inform the various local churches 
and act according to the answer of the majority. 99 

After a lengthy discussion, the following resolution was 'adopted: 

The conference authorizes the Board of Foreign Missions to under- 
take the necessary steps, and if such work find's general approval, to 
open a field in China with Brother and Sister F. J. Wiens as mission- 
aries. 100 

The indefiniteness of the resolution is evident. It gave the 
Board all the liberty it possibly could have desired and became 
an unfortunate statement in the history of the foreign missions 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church. The phrase “if such work 
finds general approval” was interpreted by the Board of For- 
eign Missions in the light of the recommendation from Escon- 
dido, California, that all local churches were to be consulted. Thus 
the Board of Foreign Missions prepared a letter to the churches 
with the request to express their approval or disapproval. The 
answers are typical of such a move and expressed no more def- 
initeness than the resolution did, leaving the decision to the 
Board of Foreign Missions with the exception of two churches 
who definitely were in favor of opening the work . 101 

The complication grew when the choice of the field in China 

98 M. B. C. R., 1909. 

99 M. B. C. R., 1909. 

100 M. B. C. R., 1909. 

101 Hiebert, N. N., Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions at that 
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was considered. The conference was not acquainted with China. 
Most of its information had come from Reverend H. C. Bartel. 
Thus the conference and the Board of Foreign Missions had been 
thinking in terms of the Bartel’s field in Northern China.” 2 Mr. 
Wiens, again, had set his heart upon a field among the Hakkas 
of South China. 103 His attention had been drawn to this field by 
one of his associates in the Rochester Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Reverend Mr. Speicher, 1 " who had served in South China 
for a considerable time. Consequently the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions found itself at variance with Mr. Wiens in this matter. Not 
being able to come to a clear understanding and not having de- 
finite word from the churches, the Board of Foreign Missions 
thought itself under obligation to wait for definite action of the 
General Conference which was scheduled for October, 1912. 105 

(3.) The Independent Going Forth of Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Wiens. 

With the attitude of the Board of Foreign Missions that 
the China question must wait for a conference decision Mr. and 
Mrs. Wiens found themselves in a peculiar situation. They must 
either wait several years 10 ” or go forth as independent mission- 
aries. They decided upon the latter, well realizing that many 
friends in the homeland would stand by them in their work and 
that the conference would eventually be compelled to assume re- 
sponsibility for the mission in South China. 

Instead of going directly to China, Mr. and Mrs. Wiens chose 
to go to Russia first. Here the Wienses visited a number of the 
Mennonite Brethren Churches, laboured in great blessings to the 
various communities, 107 gathered extensive sums of money 108 and 
finally via Siberia, Japan, and down the China Coast reached 
Swatow, South China, in 1911. 108 From Swatow they made their 
way inland till they opened their own field at Shonghong, Fukien, 
in the early part of 1912. 110 Here at Shonghong the Wienses 

time, Personal Information. 

102 Hiebert, N. N., Personal Information from. 

ms Wiens, F. J., Pionier Arbeit unter den Hakkas, Sued-China, p, 65. 

101 ibid, p. 66. 

105 Hiebert, N. N., Personal Information from. 

106 Note: With 1909 the Annual General Conference became a Triannual 
General Conference, M. B. C. R., 1909. 

107 Wiens, F. J., op. cit., p. 27-61. 

Compare also: Z. B. 26:36, 39, 41, 42, 43, 27:19, 43, 48. 

108 Regehr, Elder Gerhard, Personal Information from. 

wo Wiens, F. J., op. cit., pp. 63-65. 

Compare also: Z. B. J-gang 28:2, 9, 11, 19, 28, 36, 46, 29:1, 8 24 34 

39, 49. 

«o Wiens, F. J., op. cit., pp. 90-95. 
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labored among the Hakkas very successfully as independent mis- 
sionaries for a number of years. 111 

(4.) The Conference assumes Responsibilities for the work 
(1919-) 

The independent going forth of Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Wiens 
had not solved the problem in connection with mission work in 
China. It, indeed had complicated matters seriously. Hence- 
forth the Mennonite Brethren Church had its members serving in 
North China with the China Mission and Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Wiens 
in the south of Fukien. Both of the fields depended at least partly 
upon support coming from the Mennonite Brethren 112 and both 
expected to be received eventually into the conference for full 
support as conference missionaries. 

The conference, therefore, was confronted by two questions 
regarding its attitude towards China when it met in 1912 for its 
regular sessions. One question pertained to the China Menno- 
nite Mission of Reverend H. C. Bartel, 113 the second question was 
related to the work of Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Wiens and was submit- 
ted by the Mennonite Brethren Church of Reedley, California. 
It reads: 

Are we as a conference prepared to take over the work of Brother 
F. J. Wiens in South China 7 114 

The preliminary reply was harsh and reflects little of the 
mind of Christ when it was stated: We have no right according 
to the Word of God to receive such a mission, cannot, however, 
prohibit the support of it. 115 The final reply of the conference 
was somewhat modified, however, and simply says, that in view 
of the great demands of the mission in India and Oklahoma the 
conference is not in a position to assume the responsibility for 
the work in China. 116 

The question in relation to Mr. Wiens’ work in South China, 
however, could not be settled by such resolutions. His ministry 

'"ibid, pp. 121-184. 

Compare also the numerous articles in the Zionsbote in the years 
1912-1919. 

Compare also Report by Reverend J. H. Pankratz. 

M. B. C. R., 1919. 

112 Compare: M. B. C. R., 1912, 1915, 1919, 1924. 

Numferous articles in Z. B. 

Personal Information from treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
Mennonite Brethren Church; also Treasurer of China Mennonite Mis- 
sion, Hilsboro, Kansas. 

M. B. C. R., 1912. 

ni M. B. C. R., 1912. 

“M. B. C. R., 1912. 

1,0 M. B. C. R., 1912. 
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as evangelist’ 1 ' prior to his departure for China had given him 
manyi friends and warm supporters who were determined to 
bring the work among the Hakkas into the conference fold. The 
delegates of the next conference, therefore, had to deal with the 
question again and attempted to formulate an answer to the 
question whether the conference would assume the responsibility 
for the South China field and accept Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Wiens 
as missionaries of the Mennonite Brethren Church.” 8 

To the pressure at home was added a request from Mr Wiens 
for co-workers, the load on the field becoming too heavy for only 
two missionaries.” 8 

Several difficulties seemed to stand in the way of receiving 
the work into the conference. On the one hand it was feared 
that the opening of a new field for the conference would split 
the limited sources of men and funds of the conference to such an 
extent that both the India and the China fields would suffer. And 
on the other hand, it was mentioned that the acceptance of the Chi- 
na mission soon result in more requests, since some other 
members of the Mennonite Brethren Church had gone independ- 
ently into the mission service and opened mission work. 120 

To meet the widely differing opinions of the delegates a con- 
ciliatory way was created. A resolution was adopted to express 
the attitude of the conference towards the work in South China 
by a gift of $500 annually to Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Wiens. At the 
same time the Board of Foreign Missions was instructed by the 
conference to take such preparatory steps as were necessary and 
advisable to accept the South China field at the General Confer- 
ence as a project of the Mennonite Brethren Church. 12 ’ 

It was at Mountain Lake, Minnesota, in 1919, that the con- 
ference finally and definitely moved to solve the “China-Wiens- 
problem.” 

In accordance with the resolution of the conference the 
Board of Foreign Missions had prepared the way for definite ac- 
tion. To make sure its steps, the Board of Foreign Missions had 
instructed Reverend J. H. Pankratz, a senior missionary to India, 
to visit the South China mission station, to study the situation 
there and to make such recommendations to the conference as 

m Compare: M. B. C. R., 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908 and Numerous articles 

in Zions-Bote of the same years. 

118 M. B. C. R., 1915. 

119 M. B. C. R., 1915. 

1211 M. B. C. R., 1915. 

121 M. B. C. R., 1915. 
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he deemed advisable. Mr. Pankratz having fulfilled this mission, 
returned to America and was present at the conference to repre- 
sent the work. He had not been blinded by an “India-complex” 
but had seen the great needs of South China and the wonderful 
opportunities presenting themselves to the missionaries as well 
as the undaunted courage and faith of the workers, and the need 
for immediate help in the field. He concluded his remarks by 
heartily recommending the mission work as well as the mission- 
aries. 122 

Rev. Pankratz’ recommendation found much support. Most of 
the churches were in favor of receiving the work into the confer- 
ence. Some of the delegates, of course, hesitated. They feared that 
such a move would encourage more of the members to begin 
independent work and later ask for conference recognition. This 
could easily lead to a wide splitting of forces and efforts. 123 

After a careful and lengthy consideration of the matter it was 
moved and accepted to consider the South China Mission as the 
mission field of the Mennonite Brethren Church and Mr. and 
Mrs. F. J. Wiens as conference missionaries. 124 Thus after almost 
ten years of pro and con the matter was finally settled. 

(5.) The Conference sets itself to work: 

Having accepted the mission work in South China the Men- 
nonite Bethren Churches immediately took steps to strengthen the 
staff in the field. The Board of Foreign Missions was able to 
recommend several candidates prepared and willing to enter the 
services if the conference would so decide. It was resolved to 
send Mr. and Mrs. John S. Dick, and Misses Helena Hoeppner 
and Tina Kornelsen to China as soon as possible, while Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Wiens were also requested to prepare for that field. 
The latter, however, had their hearts set 'upon India and desired 
to go there. 125 It was only after a year that the Wienses decided 
to join the ranks in China also. 126 

5. The Conference in its Relation to Africa. 

We have seen that Africa claimed a great deal of the in- 
terest of the Mennonite Brethren Church towards the end of the 
last century. 121 With the opening of mission stations in Okla- 
homa, India, and China, Africa had been pushed to the back- 

122 M. B. C. R., 1919. 

123 M. B. C. R., 1919. 

124 M. B. C. R., 1919. 

125 M. B. C. R., 1919. 

128 Hiebert, N. N., and Flaming, H. H. Elder, Personal Information. 

122 Compare M. B. C. R., 1889-1896. 
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ground until it came forward again at the conference in Moun- 
tain Lake, Minnesota, in 1919, 12S , not to rest until it received a 
fair share of the efforts of the “brethren.” 

1). The independent work of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Janzen at 
Kafumba, Belgian Congo. 

The story of the pioneer work of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Janzen in 
Belgian Congo is told at another place. 123 Here we wish to show 
only the relation of the conference to Africa and how finally two 
fields in the Belgian Congo were entrusted to the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. 

It was at the conference in Mountain Lake, Minnesota, in 
1919 that Africa was brought to the attention of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church once more. 130 

Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Janzen had found an opening in a new 
field in Belgian Congo and they felt that the conference had the 
responsibility and opportunity to open up a mission station in 
this Dark Continent. Thus they presented this challenge to the 
conference with the plea to enter upon the field and recognize 
them as conference missionaries. 131 

Since the delegates were unacquainted with the new field 
and not many knew the Janzens, this rather unexpected request 
could not be answered definitely without first consulting the 
local congregations. The conference, however, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

The conference sends greetings to Brother and Sister Janzen. May 
God’s richest blessings be upon your work. Should the Lord so lead, 
open the way and give funds, the conference shall consider the possi- 
bilities of opening work in Africa at its next session. 132 

Having thus expressed a favorable attitude the matter 
rested for some years. The seriousness of the conference is 
rather questionable when we find that contrary to the above 
resolution the African request was not even mentioned during 
the next two conference sessions in 1921 and 1924.’ 3 ' Delibera- 
tions about the work in Belgian Congo were resumed only in 1927 
when Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Janzen personally represented the work 
in America. 

While in the homeland the Janzens had met at several oc- 
casions with representatives of the Board of Foreign Missions and 

128 M. b. c. R., 1919. 

122 See page 355. 

13n M. B. C. R., 1919. 

131 ibid. 

132 ibid. 

133 Compare M. B. C. R., 1921, 1924. 
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discussed the mission opportunities in the Kafumba, Belgian Con- 
go, mission field. The Board seemingly took a favorable attitude 
towards the work and plans for opening work in Africa on a 
larger scale with conference support and supervision were pre- 
pared. The following points were worked out for a basis of de- 
liberation at the conference: 

a. If possible the conference should! accept the field and workers into the 
fold of the Mennonite Brethren Church; 

b. Should the delegates find “a” not acceptable, the Board of Foreign 
Missions should be authorized to support the work with a definite 
sum of money; 

c. In any case the conference should take a favorable attitude towards 
the work and the workers and permit them to visit the Mennonite 
Brethren Churches in the interest of Africa and receive free-will of- 
ferings for their support. 134 

Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Janzen were permitted to represent the 
work at the conference personally and the impressions they cre- 
ated were in their favor. The conference deliberations were 
carried on for several hours, finally resulting in the following 
resolution : 

Since the opening of a new field in Africa has not been presented to the 
churches the delegates do not feel themselves competent to decide on 
this matter. We recommend, therefore, that the churches be given the 
opportunities to express their approval or disapproval. This will make 
it possible to come to a definite conclusion at the next General Con- 
ference. In the meantime we wish to express a hearty sympathy to 
Brother and Sister A. A. Janzen and most willingly open the doors of 
the Mennonite Brethren Churches for a visit and receiving of financial 
aid for the work in Africa. 135 

The itinerary of the Janzens proved a great blessing to the 
churches. It opened the eyes of many people and gave the mis- 
sion many warm friends and sufficient assistance to resume the 
work again after a refreshing rest in the homeland. 138 

With best hopes of seeing their relations with the confer- 
ence fully established and of working soon under the supervi- 
sion and care of the Mennonite Brethren Church, the Janzens 
returned to the field in 1928, 331 accompanied by several new re- 
cruits, 138 only to be disappointed in their brethren once more. 

Perhaps the threatening depression was responsible for the 
pessimism and the changed attitude in a number of delegates at 


134 M. B. C. R., 1927. 

135 M. B. C. R., 1927. 

138 Janzen, A. A., Personal Information. 

Compare also Z. B. 43:33 to 44:47. 

131 Z. B., 44:47, 54:1. 

138 Z. B. 45:1. 
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the next conference convening in 1930 at Hepburn, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 139 When the resolutions of the last conference were 
read one of the first questions asked related to the cost of oper- 
ating the new field. As an answer to this inquiry the secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, Reverend N. N. Hiebert, read 
a letter from Mr. Janzen. 

According to Mr. Janzen’s estimate the support of a single 
missionary costs $200 annually and the operation of the Station 
$1000. Having given such information, Mr. Janzen added the 
following request, should the conference not be willing to shoulder 
the whole responsibility for the operation and expenses of the 
field and six missionaries, he would plead for at least $1000 an- 
nually to continue the work in this promising field.'" 

The delegates representing the Mountain Lake and Bingham 
Lake churches of Minnesota, the home churches of Mr. Janzen'* 1 
were asked for a recommendation. The representatives of the 
respective churches did not feel competent to give such a re- 
commendation without the consent of the home congregations 
but they expressed their hearty co-operation if the conference 
would accept full responsibility for the station. 142 

Much discussion did not bring about united action either 
in favor or disfavor. Fear that the work on other fields would 
be influenced too much seemed to dominate too many delegates. 
Thus the conference asked the committee of Reference and Coun- 
sel to prepare a recommendation which resulted in the following 
resolution : 

The conference expresses its sympathy towards the brethren and sis- 
ters on the African field and is very willing to transmit 'any funds that 
come in for work in that field. But the conference is under the im- 
pression that the time has not yet come to accept full responsibility for 
the station, its staff and work. 148 

The result of this most unfortunate action on the part of 
the conference will be discussed later. 1 * 4 No doubt, it was a 
tragedy and reaped a bitter reward. 

(2.) The independent work of Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Bartsch 
at Bololo, Belgian Congo. 

As the conference was postponing a favorable decision, hop- 
ing, perhaps that time would solve some problems for them, the 

139 M. B. C. R., 1930. 

440 M. B. C. R., 1930. 

141 M. B. C. R., 1930. 

142 M. B. C. R., 1930. 

143 M. B. C. R., 1930. 

144 Note: See “Africa Mission Society,’" p. 98. 
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“brethren” were soon to realize the opposite. The mission for 
Belgian Congo increased and more missionaries went to the 
field. 145 Among the outgoing workers were also Mr. and Mrs. 
H. G. Bartsch of Dalmeny, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Bartsch reached Kafumba, Belgian Con- 
go, January 12, 1932. 146 Here they stayed till January 13, 1933 
when they followed an inner urge to pioneer among the Bason- 
gomene in the Dengese Administrative Territory, 147 and founded 
an independent station some six hundred miles from Kafumba. 148 

3). The Africa Mission Society. 

(1.) The Origin: 

Prior to becoming missionaries Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Bartsch 
had been students in the Winkler Bible School “Pniel”, of Wink- 
ler, Manitoba, Canada. 149 In Bible School they had gained many 
friends among the students who prayerfully supported the new 
missionaries who had no organization to direct or support them. 150 
It was soon realized at home that something substantial ought 
to be created to uphold the missionaries in their efforts. 151 

The occasion for the first step in the organizational direc- 
tion came when a former fellow-student of Mr. Bartsch, Mr. John 
Ii. Siemens, of Gem, Alberta, Canada, sent a small sum of money 
to the former secretary of the Pniel Mission Band, 132 Miss Lena 
M. Kroeker, 153 with a challenge that other fellow-students should 
do likewise and that the money then should be forwarded to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bartsch in Africa. This was in June, 1932. 154 

The result of this challenge was that several students 155 with 
one of the teachers 156 of the Winkler Bible School met to organize 
an association in the interest of the new work in Belgian Con- 

145 Note: See Kafumba Mission Personnel, p. 100. 

146 Z. B. 48:12. 

141 Z. B. 50:32. 

Bartsch, H. G., and Jantz, W., Personal Information. 

148 Z. B. 56:15. 

Bartsch, H. G., and Jantz, W., Personal Information. 

149 Funk, C. J., Heal Estate Agent at Winkler, Manitoba, Canad'a, Per- 
sonal Files. 

150 ibid. 

151 ibid. 

152 ibid. 

Janzen, H. H., Official Report to the Board of Foreign Missions, dated 
November, 1935. 

"Note: Now Mrs. G. D. Pries, Winkler, Manitoba. 

104 Funk, C. J., Personal Files. 

195 Note: Studtents present were: Miss Lena Kroeker, Miss Nettie Kroeker, 

C. J. Funk, G. D. Pries, Fr'ank Peters. 

158 Note: Mr. G. J. Reimer, teacher. 
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go. 157 The association was called “Africa Missions Kommittee, 155 
which was changed in 1933 to “Afrika Missions Verein”. 15 ” The 
primary purpose of the Association was to support Mr. and Mrs. 
H. G. Bartsch in their work at Bololo by personal contributions 
and solicitations. 1 ™ 

The circumstances on the field, however, made it necessary 
to give the organization a more official character and stability. 161 
To meet the demands the Association was organized in 1934. A 
Directorate was elected consisting of five members. 163 The life 
of the Directorate was not long. It functioned only a little over 
one year, but it had the pleasure of being displaced by a legally 
incorporated body. 163 

(2) The Reorganization and Incorporation of the Society. 

In the spring of 1935 Mr. Bartsch was compelled to return 
to Belgium and to Canada because of documentary complica- 
tions. 164 At this occasion he also visited Winnipeg, and Winkler, 
Manitoba, Canada. 165 Upon the recommendation of some friends 
he went to Hillsboro, Kansas, to the headquarters of the office 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church, to plead his cause. He, however, failed in his mission 
and returned to Canada without accomplishing his purpose. 166 
Having visited a number of churches in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and Ontario, and having committed the work unto a 
small group of “brethren” in Winnipeg and Winkler, Manitoba, 
Mr. Bartsch returned to the field in Belgian Congo late the same 
autumn. 167 

Mr. Bartsch’s visit to the churches had stirred the hearts 
of sufficient people that the “Afrika Missions Verein” grew to a 
considerable membership. 165 A reorganization and incorporation 
now became desirable. Both of these were effected in the sum- 
mer of 1935, 169 though the charter was not obtained until early 


151 Funk, C. J., Report of Meeting, Personal Files. 

158 Funk, C. J., Report of Meeting, Personal Files. 
“Statuten,” Afrika Missions Komitee. 

159 Funk, C. J., Report of the Meeting, Personal Files. 

160 “Statuten,” Afrika Missions Komitee. 

Funk, C. J., Report of the Meeting, Personal Files. 
163 ibid. 

1,3 ibid. 

Thiessen, F. J., Secretary, Report- of the Meeting. 

161 Bartsch, H. G., Personal Information. 

185 Thiessen, F. J., Secretary, Report of the Meeting. 

166 Bartsch, H. G., Personal Information. 

181 Bartsch, H. G., Personal Information. 

188 Thiessen, F. J., Secretary, Report of Meeting. 

388 ibid. 
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in 1936. 1 ™ Since such action was taken independently of the con- 
ference the mission was incorporated as an interdenominational 
society. It followed, however, the principles of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church and the twelve men, serving as the first Di- 
rectorate were all members of the Mennonite Brethren Church.” 1 
To safeguard this aspect of the mission the by-laws made the 
original twelve members the final seat of authority in the mis- 
sion and life-members of the administration.” 2 With one impor- 
tant change” 3 this Directorate functioned until the society was 
dissolved in 1943 as we shall see somewhat later.” 4 

Thus, time had not solved the problems of the relation of 
the conference to the mission work in Africa. Time had only 
multiplied the problems manyfold. Not only had a number more 
missionaries gone forth to Africa, 115 not only had a new field been 
opened, but also a new organization had developed within the 
Mennonite Brethren Church with sufficient funds and interest 
to carry on an extensive program in Africa. And the society 
would surrender to the conference only if definite conditions 
were met which would assure the continuation of the work be- 
gun.” 6 The pressure thus increased. On the one hand the Ka- 
fumba missionaries were pleading for conference recognition and 
support” 1 and on the other hand the Africa Mission Society was 
gaining ground and support in the Mennonite Brethren constit- 
uency. The struggle, at times rather intense, between the Board 
of Foreign Missions and the conference on the one hand and the 
Africa Mission Society on the other hand went on for a number 
years until finally a solution was found in 1943.” 8 

4. The Conference of 1939 at Corn, Oklahoma, as related to 
the “Africa-Mission-Problem.” 

AH' efforts of the officials of the Board of Foreign Missions, 


1,0 ibid. 

’"Note: List of members: Rev. H. H. Janzen, Rev. H. P. Toews, G. J. 
Reimer, Rev. F. J. Thiessen, Mr. C. F. Klassen, Mr. C. DeFehr, Rev. G. D. 
Pries, , Mr. F. Peters, Mr. C. J. Funk, Mr. J. Siemens, Rev. P. Epp, and Rev. 
H. G. Bartsch. 

1.2 Charter of the corporation, Office of Rev. G. D. Pries. 

113 Note: Due to the fact that Mr. G. J. Reimer, secretary of the Society, 
moved from Winkler, Manitoba to Leamington, Ontario, the Rev. F. J. 
sen of Winnipeg assumed the responsibility of the secretariate. Report of 
Meeting. 

m Thiessen, F. J., Report of Meeting. 

1.3 Note : See list of Personnel of Kafumba and Bololo. 
m Thiessen, F. J., Report of Meeting. 

117 M. B. C. R., 1936. 

173 M. B. C. R., 1939. See also Z. B. 56:15, 16. 

172 M. B. C. R., 1939. 
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the Africa Missions Society and the missionaries on the fields 
in Belgian Congo failed to solve the problems and bring harmony 
and unity into the work 110 and the threat became real to split 
the mission organization and efforts of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church. 186 

It was at an opportune time, therefore, that Mr. and Mrs. H. 
G. Bartsch returned from Bololo, Belgian Congo, to Canada in 
1938 for a much needed rest. 1 ” Mr. Bartsch’s visit to the vari- 
ous churches was appreciated and the impressions of his reports 
were good. 082 As a result of discussion with Mr. Bartsch the 
North-Saskatchewan Provincial Conference 183 in its sessions in 
May, 1939, passed a resolution to request the Northern District 
Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church to exert its in- 
fluence at the next General Conference to have the “Africa- 
Mission-Problem” solved and to recognize the Bololo field in Bel- 
gian Congo with its mission staff as a project of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of North America. 181 

The request of the North-Saskatchewan Provincial Confer- 
ence found a favorable response at the Northern District Con- 
ference convening in July of the same year at Coaldale, Alberta. 
An official request was directed to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America by the Northern District Conference 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America to have the 
“Africa-Mission-Problem” solved at the next General Conference 
which was to convene in October, 1939, at Corn, Oklahoma. 185 

The Board of Foreign Mission also acted in the meantime and 
sent a letter to all local congregations of the conference request- 
ing a reply on the question whether the congregation was in 
favor or disfavor of opening a conference mission in Africa. 186 

180 M. B. C. R., 1939. 

181 Bartsch, H. G., Personal Information. 

See also, Der kleine Afrika Bote. 

K 2 p er gonal Information from church leaders of North-Saskatchewan. 

183 Note: Because of the extension of the Northern Conference, said con- 
ference is divided into several Provincial Conferences: 

Manitoba Provincial Conference, 

Saskatchewan Southern and Northern Provincial Conferences, only in 
1946 have these amalgated to form one Provincial Conference. 

Alberta Provincial Conference. 

British Columbia Provincial Conference, and since 1946 

Ontario Provincial Conference. 

See M. B. C. R.’s of the Northern District Conference ’and its New Con- 
stitution of 1946. 

181 M. B. C. R. of Northern District Conference, 1939. 

155 M. B. C. R. of Northern District Conference, 1939. 

186 M. B. C. R., 1939. 
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In a pre-session to the General Conference at Corn, Okla- 
homa, in October,, 1939, the Board of Foreign Missions presented 
the matter to the delegates for prayerful consideration. De- 
liberations on the subject would follow later, but the Board re- 
commended that the official acceptance of the missions in Africa 
be postponed for at least another conference term 181 and that for 
three reasons: 

(1) Because of the limitations that had to be made in India 
due to low funds ; 

(2) Because of political uncertainties in the world; 

(3) Because of lack of clarities in certain questions and prob- 
lems on the field.’ 88 

At its regular sessions the “African-Mission-Problem” was 
discussed at length and finally the conference voted in favor of 
mission work in Africa. Thus solving one principal question — 
Africa was to be included in the mission program of the Menno- 
nite Brethren Church.’ 89 

Having decided on the principal matter, the conference de- 
legated the Board of Foreign Missions and the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel to prepare a plan to receive the mission 
work in Africa — the Kafumba as well as the Bololo field — into the 
conference.’ 90 

In accordance with these decisions joint sessions were held 
by the officers of the delegated committees on April 5, 1940, to 
work out a basis acceptable to all interested,’ 9 ' and publish the 
results of their efforts in the “Zionsbote”’ 92 for the considera- 
tion of the local congregations. The final decision, however, 
would have to be made by the conference at its next regular 
session. The plan provided for the acceptance of both fields — 
Kafumba and Bololo ; for an unrestrained willingness on the part 
of the home churches for such acceptance; for an unconditional 
supervision of the work by the conference; and for the trans- 
ference of all property to the conference.’ 93 

5. The Conference assumes Responsibilities for both fields — 
Kafumba and Bololo in 1943, and moves to strengthen 
the staff. 

181 M. B. C. R., 1939. 

188 M. B. C. R., 1939. 

189 M. B. C. R., 1939. 

M »M. B. C. R., 1939. 

191 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

192 Z. B. 56:15, 16. 

193 Z. B. 56:15, 16. 
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The final solution of the “Africa-Mission-Problem” came in 
1943. Much correspondence had been carried on and hard work 
rendered by the executive secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Mission, the late Dr. H. W. Lohrenz, to have things lined up and 
information on hand for the delegation to finally see the matter 
ended and harmony and unity restored in the conference, while 
at the same time to extend the mission activities 191 of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church and preserve the organization intact. 

The most complete report was prepared for the conference, 
printed, and a copy presented to each delegate to make an in- 
telligent study possible. 195 

The report contains the following statements and recom- 
mendations advanced by the executive secretary in relation to 
the African Mission fields: 

1 ) The Kafumba Mission : The missionaries of the Kafumba Mission in a 
letter to the Board dated December 29, 1938, ’and signed by A. A. 
Janzen, Martha Hiebert, Kathryn Willems Martha Manz, and Anna 
Goertzen, petitioned that the conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America take over this mission, and offered to 
transfer to the conference unconditionally, all rights and privileges 
thereof. In a letter of July 25, 1940, they reaffirmed this petition 
and offer on the basis of the plan prepared by the Board and the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel in their joint session of April 5, 
1940, and the following days. 

On the basis of this petition, and in agreement with the aforesaid 
plan, the Board of Foreign Missions recommends: 

(a) That the conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of 
North America accept as .its own the Kafumba Mission in Congo, 
Beige, Africa, with all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto, 
and that it assume the full responsibility for the maintenance and 
further development thereof. 

(b) That the conference accept as its missionaries to Africa these 
workers who now are laboring on that field or are at home on fur- 
lough, namely Brother Aaron A. and Sister Martha Janzen, Sister 
Kathryn Willems, and Sister Anna Goertzen. 

2) The Bololo Mission: The Africa Mission Society, through its Board 
of Directors, has presented to the Board of Foreign Missions sev- 
eral communications dated November, 1936, October, 1938, and 
March 11 ,1943. In these they likewise petition that the conference 
cf the Mennonite Brethren Church of Norrth America take over the 
Bololo Mission, and they declare further that they are willing to 
transfer the mission to the conference under certain conditions. 

Or if this cannot be arranged satisfactorily, they ask for the es- 
tablishment of a mission organization of the conference. 

In response to these communications, the Board of Foreign 
Missions recommends: 

(1) That the Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 

194 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

,8S M. B. C. R., 1943. 

,9 *M. B. C. R., 1943. 

191 M. B. C. R., 1943. 
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America declare their wilingness to accept the Bololo Mission on the 
same basis and for the same purpose as the Kafumba Mission. 19 * 

A discussion which showed interest and insight followed the 
recommendations of the Board of Foreign Missions and resulted 
in two motions: 

(1) That the conference wishes to express a sincere appreciation of 
the thorough study and diligent work rendered by the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and for the faithful and unselfish service of the missionaries 
in African fields; 

(2) That the final decision of the question be postponed till the next 
day. 191 

When the hour of decision came the following motion was 
adopted : 

In view of the fact that the financial support of the Kafumba field has 
largely come out of our circles, move that the conference accept the Ka- 
fumba field in accordance with the recommendations of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Committee. 19 * 

Having thus accepted the Kafumba field the chairman of 
the Board, Dr. P. R. Lange, took up the question of accepting 
the Bololo field.'” 

The Reverend H. H. Janzen, chairman of the Africa Mission 
Society, speaking for that board declared their willingness to 
turn over the Bololo field to the conference in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Board of Foreign Missions . 200 

Hereupon it was moved: 

That the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America accept the Bo- 
lolo Mission from Africa Mission Society and thereby overtake full 
responsibility for this field. 901 

Thus, finally ended the long drawn out process and the Men- 
nonite Brethren church of North America assumed full responsi- 
bilities for two mission fields in the Belgian Congo, Africa, adding 
ten more missionaries to its list . 202 

Having thus assumed the responsibilities the conference im- 
mediately took steps through the Board of Foreign Missions to 
strengthen the staff on the fields and enlarge the work. War 
conditions interfered with the immediate going forth of some 
new missionaries, but preparations were continued and consider- 
able reinforcement could be sent very soon after the cessation 
of hostilities . 203 

“*M. B. C. R., 1943. 

199 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

900 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

901 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

“Note: List of Missionaries. 

’"Note: See Kafumba and Bololo Personnel. 
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6. The Conference extends its Sphere of Service to South 
America. 

South America as a possible mission field for the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of North America was mentioned for the first 
time 204 at the conference in 1943 at Buhler, Kansas. 205 

(1.) Revival of Interest in South America. 

There were at least two causes which “revived” in the ex- 
ecutive secretary, the late Dr. H. W. Lohrenz, the interest in 
South Africa he had cherished many years ago. 20 ' 

The first of these causes was the mission work of the Men- 
nonites of Paraguay 201 among the Lengua Indians of the Chaco 
of Paraguay which resulted in much correspondence between the 
executive secretary and the representatives of the Fernheim 
Mission Association is Paraguay. 208 Considerable financial assis- 
tance was sent to the Association through the executive secre- 
tary to Paraguay to make the continuation of the work in the 
South possible 200 Thus friendly relations were established and 
considerable interest developed in the work among the Indians 
of the Paraguayan Chaco. 

The second cause directing the attention of the executive 
secretary to South America is expressed in the following state- 
ment by his own pen : 

The Board, and especially some members of it have been impressed 
very forcibly by the awakening of new mission interests in certain sec- 
tions of our conference. The far northwest of Canada has large areas 
where people live without the gospel. In some districts the children 
grow up illiterate, learning neither to read nor to write. Some of our 
young Christians have entered those fields and God has blessed their 
efforts with wonderful results. The work is of sufficient importance and 
magnitude that it deserves attention on a larger scale. It is organized 
as “The Western Children’s Mission.” 

The efforts of these workers among the poor and destitute in the 
northwest have given rise to another movement. Their horizon has 
widened steadily until it is extended to South America, our neighboring 
continent. As a result of this awakening some of our young people from 
Canada and certain sections of the United States are now serving under 
other societies in Colombia and Brazil. 

Correspondence with these Christian workers has revived in your 
executive secretary the interest in South America that arose in him many 
years ago. Inquiries have been made at various centres in the hope of 
finding God’s way for us in this matter. Of all the large mission fields, 
none has been so neglected as South America. Very few are more 

204 CompareM. B. C. R., 1883-1943. 

205 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

206 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

205 Z. B. 51:17. 

M. B. C. R., Supplement 1945. 

Janzen, A. E., Glimpses of South America, pp. 80-86. 

208 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

209 M. B. C. R., 1943. 
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promising. Shall we wait upon God and ask: Lord, what wilt Thou 
have us to do? 210 

As a result of such an attitude on the part of the Board of 
Foreign Missions as expressed by the executive secretary, the 
conference adopted a very brief but significant recommendation: 

That we express our interest in mission work in South America and 
we recommend that the conference enter upon such work if the Lord 
opens the way. 211 

(2.) The Choice of Fields. 

No doubt, the most of the delegates of the conference 
thought in terms of Paraguay when mission work in South 
America was considered. But there were at least two factors 
why Paraguay should not receive the major part of the atten- 
tion of the work. 

(1.) It was soon realized that in the Chaco of Paraguay the 
mission field would be very limited, the several Indian tribes 
being rather small and widely scattered. 212 

(2.) A group of young people were rather inclined to go 
to Colombia and open mission work in that Republic. 213 

Following the conference at Buhler, Kansas, the Board of 
Foreign Missions in a special meeting delegated Mr. G. W. Peters 
of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada, to undertake an investiga- 
tion tour through some of the Republics of the South, to study 
the mission situation, and to find a suitable mission field for the 
Conference. 211 

On October 25, 1943, Mr. Peters went on the assigned mis- 
sion. Having studied Colombia carefully and having reported 
his findings to the Board regularly it was deemed sufficient and 
Mr. Peters was called back to report his findings and make his 
recommendations to a special Board meeting at Coaldale, Alberta, 
Canada in July, 1944. 213 

After careful studies the Board of Foreign Missions decided 
to open a field in Colombia, thinking particularly of the “In- 

210 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

211 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

212 Janzen, A. E., op. cit., p. 86. 

Grubb, W. B., A Church in the Wilds, pp. 22-24. Mr. Grubb’s estimate 
of the total Indian population of the Paraguayan Chaco puts the number at 
30,000 to 35,000. 

213 Note : Reverend and Mrs. Daniel Wirsche, Reverend and Mrs. John 
Dyck, Reverend David Wirsche, and Miss Mary Schroeder had their minds 
set upon Colombia and had already made some preparations toward'* going 
to that Republic. 

“‘Mission Files, Head office, Hillsboro, Kansas; M. B. C. R., 1945. 

215 M. B. C. R., 1945. 
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tendencia del Choco,” with its several large negro settlements 
and several Indian tribes. 218 

An initiative group was chosen to enter upon the work in 
Colombia, the group consisting of Reverend and Mrs. Daniel Wir- 
sche, of Hepburn, Saskatchewan, Reverend and Mrs. John A. 
Dyck of Aberdeen, Saskatchewan, Reverend David Wirsche of 
Flowing Well, Saskatchewan, and Miss Mary Schroeder of Her- 
bert, Saskatchewan, Canada. 211 

The Board of Foreign Missions has been successful in trans- 
porting these members of the initiative group into Colombia, 218 
as well as adding a few other workers to the staff. 219 Thus the 
personnel for the opening of the work in that Republic has been 
secured and is now engaged in such preparations as will enable 
the group to enter upon the work. 220 

The Board of Foreign Missions has also succeeded in pur- 
chasing a mission station at La Cumbre, Valle, which will pro- 
vide a home for the missionaries in a healthy climate, 221 and a 
temporary base of operation for work in the Chaco. 222 

Paraguay, however, has neither been forgotten nor neglec- 
ted. The financial assistance to the Fernheim Mission Associa- 
tion was continued for several years 223 and young people were 
encouraged to consider Paraguay as a possible mission field for 
the Mennonite Brethren Church. 224 

Due to financial and organizational difficulties in Para- 
guay 223 and the friendly relations with the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America the latter body finally accepted in 
1945 the repeated request of the Fernheim Mission Association 
to assume the responsibilities for the operation of the Chaco 
Indian Mission. 220 “With this enlargement, the work will not be 
restricted to the Lengua tribe only as heretofore, but will include 
the more numerous Chulupies and other Indians that might come 
into that district”. 221 

It is hoped, however, that “the assumption’’ of this mission by the Men- 

219 Republiica de Colombia, pp. 121, 122, 128. 

211 Mission Files, Head Office, Hillsboro, Kansas. 

2J “ Mission Files, Headquarters. 

219 See list of Missionaries to Colombia, p. 435. 

229 Wirsche, D. A., and Head Office, Personal Information. 

221 M. B. C. R„ 1945. 

222 M. B. C. R„ 1945. 

222 M. B. C. R., 1945. 

221 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

225 M. B. C. R., 1945 Supplement. 

m M. B. C. R., 1945. 

222 M. B. C. R., 1945. 
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nonite Brethren Conference shall in no way abridge the opportunities of 
the Femheim Mission Association. On the contrary, the Association is 
to work along in full cooperation. It shall continue to furnish workers, 
advice, and such other support as the Mennonite churches in Paraguay 
are able to give. 22S 

To strengthen the staff in the field two mission couples, 
Reverend and Mrs. Bernhard Epp and Reverend and Mrs. Jacob 
Franz, all of Coaldale, Alberta, Canada, have been sent recently 
to Paraguay for the work among the Indians of the Chaco." 3 


II. THE GROWTH OF THE MISSION ORGANIZATION 

The Growth of the Mission Organization will be studied by 
considering : 

1. The Growth of the Administrative Offices — The Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

2. The Growth of the Treasury and Endowment Fund. 

3. The Incorporation and the Growth of the Constitution as 
related to Foreign Missions. 

4. The Foreign Missionary. 

1. The Growth of the Administrative offices. 

The growth of the administrative offices may conveniently 
be divided into four periods: 

(1.) The Period of Orientation: 1885-1896; 

(2.) The Period of Stabilization: 1896-1903; 

(3.) The Period of Direct Conference Administration: 1903- 
1936; 

(4.) The Period of Centralization: 1936 — 

(1.) The Period of Orientation: 1885-1896. 

The first mention of any administrative offices in relation to 
foreign missions is found in the conference report of 1885.' The 
year previous to this the conference had assumed responsibility 
to support one native evangelist in India. 3 This undertaking ne- 
cessitated the creation of a new treasury. Consequently the con- 
ference moved to its first step in organization to meet this sit- 
uation. A committee of Managers of Foreign Mission’s Trea- 
sury was appointed. Reverend Cornelius Wedel of Lehigh, Kan- 
sas, became the first chairman of this first administrative com- 

22f M. B. C. R., 1945. 

1 M. B. C. R., 1885. 

2 M. B. C. R., 1884. 
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mittee of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America. 
The following were elected members: 

Peter Wall. ..Gnadenau, Kansas 

Cornelius Huebert ......Marion, Kansas 

Johann Ehrlich ....Johannestal, Kansas 

Cornelius Block .—Henderson, Nebraska 

Abraham Voth Childstown 

Peter Regehr ..Dakota 

Heinrich Goertzen Bingham Lake, Minnesota 


Each member of this committee was charged with the duty 
of receiving funds from the churches and individual members 
of their respective districts and forwarding it to the general 
treasury which was under the administration of the chairman 
of the Committee of Managers. The chairman in turn sent the 
money to the various missions and missionaries as designated 
by the conference or willed by the donors. 3 

In 1888 slight changes were made in the set-up of the com- 
mittee. Three “brethren” from Lehigh, Kansas, were made re- 
sponsible for the administration of the treasury. These “breth- 
ren” organized into manager, treasurer, and secretary. David 
Baergen, Wilhelm Harms and Cornelius Wedel filled these of- 
fices in the respective order. This committee was assisted by 
members from the various local congregations, the conference 
appointing in each local church one member to collect and forward 
the money/ 

The personnel of the above committee was changed but the 
offices remained unchanged till 1896/ 

On the side of the Managers of the Foreign Mission’s Trea- 
sury a provisional committee was appointed at the conference 
in Minnesota is 1889 consisting of Elder Abram Schellenberg, 
Reverend Cornelius Wedel, and Reverend John F. Harms. This 
committee was charged with the special mission of locating a 
mission field among the North American Indians. 6 

In 1892 the first permanent committee for work among the 
North American Indians was appointed by the conference with the 
authority to open work as soon as possible. The following mem- 
bers constituted the committee: 


Abram Schellenberg 


Buhler, Kansas 


8 M. B. C. R., 1885. 

4 M. B. C. R., 1888. 

5 Compare M. B. C. R’s. of intervening years. 

6 M. B. C. R„ 1889. 
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John Voth Lehigh, Kansas 

Cornelius Wedel ..Lehigh, Kansas 

Jacob Ehrlich . Lehigh, Kansas 

John F. Harms — Lehigh, Kansas 

J. J. Regier Henderson, Nebraska 

Heinrich Adrian ...Dolton, South Dakota 

Heinrich Voth .Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


The five “brethren” from Kansas formed the executive com- 
mittee with Elder Abram Schellenberg as chairman. 1 II 

Thus the conference had two committees, one for the ad- 
ministration of the mission Treasury, the other for the super- 
vision of the mission Activities. Such arrangement was re- 
tained until 1896 when the inefficiency of the set-up was fully 
realized. 8 

(2.) The Period of Stabilization — 1896-1903. 

In 1896 at the conference at Ebenfeld, Kansas, the delega- 
tion found it advisable to appoint a committee which was to 
serve as Board of Foreign Missions. 9 The occasion for the reor- 
ganization was the loss of several splendid young missionaries 
to the German Baptist Mission Society of Berlin, Germany, for 
work in Cameroon, Africa. 10 

The duty of the Board of Foreign Missions should be to 
keep an open eye for young people whom the Lord would call 
for service in foreign countries and to take such steps as would 
become necessary to open work in foreign fields and to locate 
such young people.” The members elected were: 

Abram Schellenberg. Buhler, Kansas 

Johann Foth Ebenfeld, Kassas 

John F. Harms.— Hillsboro, Kansas 

Cornelius Wedel Lehigh, Kansas 

Abram Richert.. 

Reverend John F. Harms was appointed treasurer, while 
Abram Schellenberg became the chairman of the Board of Foreign 
Missions.” 

Though no official mention is made, reports indicate that 
this Board absorbed the work of the former two committees — 

I M. B. C. R., 1892. 

s Compare Conference Reports of intervening years. 

9 M. B. C. R., 1896. 

10 Compare pages 68, 69, and M. B. C. R., 1896. 

II M. B. C. R., 1896. 

12 M. B. C. R., 1896. 
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the Managers of the Foreign Mission’s Treasury, and the Com- 
mittee for work among the North American Indians. Conse- 
quently these latter bodies were dissolved. The representatives 
in the local churches, however, retained their duty of collecting 
and forwarding funds to the general treasury, though no ad- 
ministrative responsibilities nor advisory capacities were as- 
signed to them. 13 

A new move was made when in 1898 the Board of Foreign 
Missions was surrounded by a Directorate consisting of all local 
church leaders of the Mennonite Brethren Churches. This Di- 
rectorate was to form an advisory council to the Board of F oreign 
Missions. 11 Such arrangement, however, continued only for two 
years. 15 

In 1899 the Board of Foreign Missions had served its ap- 
pointed time and a reorganization and re-election took place. It 
seemed advisable to have only three members serve in the exe- 
cutive committee of the Board of Foreign Missions. The elec- 
tion resulted in the reappointment of Elder Abram Schellenberg 
as chairman for one year. Franz Ediger of Buhler, Kansas, was 
appointed treasurer for two years, and Johann Harms of Hills- 
boro, Kansas, filled the office of secretary for three years. 10 

A more solid foundation for the administration of Foreign 
missions was laid when in 1900 at the conference in Kansas the 
first constitution for foreign missions was adopted." 

According to this constitution the administration of foreign 
missions was committed to an Administrative Committee con- 
sisting of a sixty member group appointed by the Mennonite 
Brethren Conference, and an Executive Committee consisting of 
four members also appointed by the conference. The latter com- 
mittee was organized into a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, 
and treasurer. 18 The executive committee also served as officers 
of the administrative committee. 

The life-span of the administrative body was three years, 
one third of its members being appointed annually by the con- 
ference. 19 

13 Compare later Conference Reports and By-laws of 1900. 

Charter Z. B. 17:50, 18:1, 2. 

14 M. B. C. R., 1898. 

15 M. B. C. R., 1900 and compare Bylaws of 1900. 

Z. B. 17:50, 18:1, 2. 

«M. B. C. R., 1899. 

17 M. B. C. R., 1900 

13 Constitution of 1900. 

” Constitution of 1900. 
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At the conference in 1902 a change in the personnel took 
place. Mr. Franz Ediger, the treasurer, had returned to Russia. 
To fill this vacancy the chairman of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions had appointed a committee to take care of the mission trea- 
sury. Mr. D. D. Ediger of Buhler, Kansas, had shouldered the 
greatest responsibility. 20 The conference appointed him as re- 
sponsible treasurer with full rights as member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 21 

At the same time the term of the secretary, Johann Harms 
had expired. Upon his request he was released from further 
services and Reverend N. N. Hiebert of Mountain Lake, Minne- 
sota, who had the year before returned from India was appointed 
secretary. 

Thus the Board of Foreign Missions in 1902 stood as follows : 
Elder Abram Schellenberg, Chairman 
Reverend N. N. Hiebert, Secretary 
Mr. D. Ediger, Treasurer 

assisted by an Administrative Committee of sixty members from 
the various churches. 22 

(3.) The Period of Direct Conference Administration, 1903- 
1936. 

At the conference in 1903 the constitution of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church was revised. 23 This revision also involved the 

reorganization of the Board of Foreign Missions. The whole 

administrative body was subdivided into three interrelated bodies : 

The Executive Committee — four members 

The Board of Directors — nine members (including the above 
four) 

The Administrative Committee — sixty members, represent- 
ing the various local churches. 24 

The Executive Committee organized itself into: 

Chairman.... Abram Schellenberg 

Vice-chairman. .Johann Foth 

Secretary _ .N. N. Hiebert 

Treasurer.... D. D. Ediger 5 

The executive committee formed the inner body of the 

" M. B. C. R.. 1902. 

n M. B. C. R., 1902. 

22 M. B. C. R., 1902. 

23 M. B. C. R., 1903. 

24 M. B. C. R., 1903. 

25 M. B. C. R., 1903. 
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Board of Directors and was appointed by and from the members 
of the Directorate. 

The Board of Directors, in turn, was elected by the delegates 
of the conference for a term of three years. 26 The first members 
appointed to the Directorate were: 


Abram Schellenberg three years 

David Dick three years 

John F. Harms. ..three years 

Johann Foth two years 

N. N. Hiebert .....two years 

Heinrich Voth two years 

D. D. Ediger one year 

J. J. Kliewer.. ....one year 

Peter Adrian.... one year 27 


The relationships, rights, and duties of the respective bodies 
are set forth in the revised constitution of 1903. 2< 

With but one essential change, this form of organization 
continued for thirty three years, from 1903 to 1936. From 1903 
to 1909 every year at the regular session of the conference three 
members were appointed. The life-span of the Board of Foreign 
Missions thus being three years. When in 1909 a change was 
made and the churches met only every third year for a general 
conference the life-span of the Board of Foreign Missions was 
changed to nine years. At the General Conference three mem- 
bers were elected and the executive officers were changed or 
re-elected. 29 

The one essential change which was made in 1909 was the 
elimination of the Administrative Committee, representing the 
various local congregations, from the administrative body of 
foreign missions. This limited the administrative body to the 
Board of Directors and the Executive Committee. 30 

In all, twenty-seven members have served on the Board of 
Directors with Reverend N. N. Hiebert as secretary from 1902- 
1936. 31 

(4.) The Period of Centralization, 1936 — 

The drift towards centralization in the Board of Foreign 

211 M. B. C. R., 1903. 

M. B. C. R., 1903. 

2S Note: Compare Constitution of 1900 and Revisions as given in the 
1903 Conference Report. 

M M. B. C. R., 1909. 

*> M. B. C. R., 1909. 

31 Compare page 122. 
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Missions is only one trend in that direction in the once strongly 
congregational Mennonite Brethren Church. 

As we have seen already, the first step in the direction of 
centralization was made at the conference in Henderson, Ne- 
braska, when the Administrative Committee, representing the 
various local congregations was successfully eliminated from the 
administration of foreign missions. 32 

The next step came, when in 1924 the Board of Foreign 
Missions was authorized to appoint missionaries to the service 
in the foreign field without the specific sanction of the con- 
ference. 33 

The final step came in 1936 when a new constitution was 
adopted. The new constitution dissolved the Board of Directors 
of Foreign Missions and placed the complete control and respon- 
sibility of foreign missions in the hands of the Board of Foreign 
Missions consisting of five members. 34 When at that same con- 
ference, contrary to the constitution, the office of Executive Sec- 
retary, or rather Secretary-Treasurer was created the centrali- 
zation was complete 33 and has remained so till this day. The 
members elected to the Board of Foreign Missions in 1936 to 
serve under the new constitution were: 


Dr. P. R. Lange Chairman 

Reverend H. S. Voth Vice-chairman 

Dr. H. W. Lohrenz Secretary, Treasurer 

Reverend J. H. Pankratz .Recording secretary 

Reverend J. J. Wiebe.. Member 


Though the personnel has experienced some changss, the 
offices have remained unchanged . 

Members of the Mennonite Brethren Church who have served 
on the Board of Directors of Foreign Missions from 1903-1936: 


Abram Schellenberg 1903-1921 
John F. Harms 1903-1906 

N. N. Hiebert 1903-1936 

D. D. Ediger 1903-1912 

David Dick 1903-1906 

Johann Foth 1903-1915 

Heinrich Voth 1903-1918 


J. J. Kliewer 
P. Adrian 
J. Warkentin 
A. Richert 
H. Adrian 
M. M. Just 
Benjamin Jantz 


1903-1930 

1903-1907 

1906-1909 

1906- 1909 

1907- 1912 
1909-1918 
1909-1915 


32 Constitution of 1909. 

33 Constitution of 1924. 

34 Constitution of 1936. 

35 Note : The Conference report of 1936 makes the impression that the 
combination of secretary and treasurer in one person, was but temporary. 
It, however, has remained unchanged until this day. 
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J. W. Wiens 1912-1936 J. H. Richert 1924-1933 

Peter Regier 1912-1936 H. S. Voth 1927- 

Johann Berg 1915-1924 J. J. Wiebe 1927-1945 

H. H. Flaming 1919-1927 P. R. Lange 1930- 

H. W. Lohrenz 1919-1945 W. J. Bestvater 1933-1936 

H. A .Neufeld 1919-1927 B. B. Jantz 1933-1936 

Jacob Lepp 1924-1933 

Members who have served on the Executive Committee: 

Chairman : V ice-Chairman : 

Abram Schellenberg 1903-1907 Johann Foth 1903-1906 

Heinrich Voth 1907-1918 Heinrich Voth 1906-1907 

Heinrich W. Lohrenz 1919-1936 Heinrich Adrian 1909-1915 

Johann Foth 1907-1909 

M. M. Just 1915-1919 

H. H. Flaming 1919-1927 

Secretary: H. S. Voth 1927-1936 

N. N. Hiebert 1903-1936 Treasurer: 

D. D. Ediger 1903-1912 

Peter Regier 1912-1915 

J. W. Wiens 1915-1936 

2. The Growth of the Treasury and the Endowment Fund. 

The separate treasury for foreign missions was created in 
1885. 30 Previous to this, contribution had been either sent direct- 
ly by the church treasurer to the mission societies or the con- 
ference treasurer had forwarded such funds as were designated 
to foreign missions. 31 

From the very beginning the treasury of foreign missions 
has been divided into two main sections: The general treasury, 
or funds which were gathered by the churches and designated 
by the conference for such purposes and projects as the confer- 
ence deemed advisable; and the special assigned gifts treasury 
consisting of funds which are merely forwarded by the treasurer 
according to the designation of the donor. 35 

In 1936, at the conference in Reedley, California, a third 
section was added to the above two: the pension treasury. 30 

All three treasuries are under the administration of the 

36 M. B. C. R., 1885. 

37 M. B. C. R., 1885. 

38 Compare Reports of treasurer at Annual Conference. 

Also Constitution of 1936. 

30 M. B. C. R„ 1936. 
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Board of Foreign Missions and supervised by the general trea- 
surer. 40 

(1.) The General Treasury: 

A table of the general treasury reveals that the funds of 
this treasury have experienced a constant growth, with the ex- 
ception of some of the depression years. 41 And even in those 
years the income was such that it was possible to maintain all 
the work for which the conference had assumed responsibility. 42 
It has not been necessary to recall any of the conference mis- 
sionaries. 

The sources of this treasury are well specified in the con- 
stitution : 

Income into this treasury is being sought from the following sources: 
Mission offerings in churches, 43 Sunday Schools, Young People’s So- 
cieties, and other organizations in the churches; mission offerings at 
harvest and mission festivals; contributions given by God’s children as 
expressions of gratitude to the Lord; interest from the mission endow- 
ment fund, and rents from mission farms and other properties. All 
gifts designated in general terms for mission work flow into this 
treasury. 44 

Defining the usage of the funds from this treasury the con- 
stitution specifies: 

Mission money that flows into this treasury is used to spread the gospel 
among the heathen. Missionaries are sent out and are supported by it: 
mission buildings are erected and various branches of mission work are 
supported, such as evangelization through native preachers and Bible 
women, schools at the stations and in the villages, nursing the sick in 
hospitals and in the villages. 43 

Thus it is clear that the funds from the general treasury 
are used for the general upkeep and advancement of the mis- 
sion cause and as such is the most important treasury of the 
mission society. 

(2.) The Special or Assigned Gifts Treasury. 

This treasury has arisen from the desire of individuals to 
assign their own funds to specific fields, or for specific purposes, 
or to particular individuals. The advisability of such a treasury 
has caused some discussion in the Mennonite Brethren Church. 46 

40 Constitution of 1936. 

41 Compare : Table of treasury, Append, p. 

42 Lohrenz, H. W., President 1919-1936, Executive Secretary 1936-1945, 
Personal Information. 

43 Note: The conference has the traditional ruling that every local church 
should remind itself of foreign missions on every first Sunday of the month 
and receive an offering for it on that same Sunday. Reverend N. N. Hiebert. 

44 Constitution of 1936. 

45 Constitution of 1936. 

“Compare: M. B. C. R., 1907, Constitution of 1936. 

Christian Leader, 1945 
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It, however, has prevailed unto this day though not with the 
same strength as in former years. 41 Speaking of this treasury 
the constitution declares: 

All gifts that are designated for a certain field or some specific purpose 
are remitted according to the wishes of the donors. However, if for 
some unavoidable reason they cannot be sent to the designated field, it 
is to be reported to the donors so that they can reassign them to other 
mission purposes. If no specific designation is then given, these gifts 
flow into the regular mission treasury. 

Mission money given to support native preachers, native Bible 
women, etc., in fields for which the conference has become responsible ds 
considered to supplement wherever the income of the regular mission 
treasury is insufficient to satisfy all needs.' 8 

This last paragraph is an improvement over the older con- 
stitution which did not consider such assigned gifts as “to sup- 
plement” wherever the income of the regular mission treasury 
was insufficient to satisfy all needs. 49 The older constitution 
made room for great unequalities in funds to the various mis- 
sionaries on the same field. 

(3.) The Pension Treasury: 

As early as 1927 at the conference in Henderson, Nebraska, 
the Board of Foreign Missions requested the permission to es- 
tablish a fund out of which allowances could be paid to disabled, 
or retired or widowed missionaries. The plan was, to use the 
pages of the “Zionsbote” to bring before the readers the need 
for such a fund and receive such gifts as the churches and in- 
dividual donors would desire to send in for this purpose. 50 

The conference responded with a resolution as follows: 

The Board of Foreign. Missions is requested to work out a plan for build- 
ing up such a fund and bring it before the next General Conference for 
approval. 3 ' 

A little later at the same conference the resolution was 
amended authorizing the Board of Missions to prepare a plan, 
submit it to the churches, and if approved, the Board would be 
thereby authorized to begin its work immediately. 52 

The Board of Foreign Missions, however, did not present 
to the churches the requested plan and the matter rested for the 
next three years. When the “brethren” met for the 1930 con- 
ference the Board submitted a recommendation, requesting 


" Compare: Treasury, Appendix p. 

83 Constitution 1936. 

49 Compare Constitution of 1909 and 1936. 
M M. B. C. R., 1927. 

51 M. B. C. R., 1927. 

52 M. B. C. R., 1927. 
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authorization to purchase several homes for returning and re- 
tired missionaries. 53 

The change from a pension fund to homes for missionaries 
was new to the delegates of the conference and caused difference 
of opinion. But the conference finally suggested that special 
offerings should be received for this purpose. 54 

In order not to delay the action too much a resolution was 
passed to borrow the required money for the Mission Endow- 
ment Fund and purchase the necessary homes. The loan was 
to be repaid by the special offerings. 55 

Since the need was not an immediate one the Board of 
Foreign Missions delayed the action somewhat. Soon the de- 
pression made itself felt and the Board considered it advisable 
to be very cautious. Thus at the next conference the secretary, 
Reverend N. N. Hiebert recommended dropping the idea tem- 
porarily. 5 ' 1 

The first definite steps in the establishing of a Pension Fund 
were taken at the conference at Reedley, California, in 1936. 

Taking the iniative the Board of Foreign Missions made the 
following three recommendations: 

To pay $500 to the couple entitled to pension. This money 
was to be paid out of the general treasury with the request that 
the respective missionaries should visit churches in the interest 
of foreign missions as possibilities and opportunities would pre- 
sent themselves. The inviting churches should at such occasions 
receive an offering for the general treasury. 

It was further suggested by the Board that the conference 
should appoint three members to work out a plan with, the Board 
of Foreign Missions to build up a pension fund. 

In order not to draw from the general treasury too heavily 
the churches were requested to send annually one special of- 
fering to the general treasury until a “new” plan prepared by 
the joint committee would be ready. 5 ’ 

All three points of the recommendation were accepted by 
the conference and the churches of Buhler, Ebenfeld and Hills- 
boro, and Oklahoma were asked to appoint the members to as- 
sist in the preparation of the plan. The members appointed 

51 M. b. c. R., 1930. 

54 M. B. C. R., 1930. 

“Note: Mission Endowment Fund. See pp. 129-. 

50 M. B. C. R., 1930. 

51 M. B. C. R., 1936. 
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were: John Goentzel, Ebenfeld; S. S. Schneider, Buhler; A. P. 
Epp, Fairview, Oklahoma. 58 

The joint committee met on January 11, 1937, and advanced 
the following plan: 

Agreed to recommend that every Sunday School receive one offering a 
month for a Pension Fund. Such offering should amount to at least five 
cents per member enrolled. 

Agreed 1 to recommend to receive some gifts from the brethren and 
sisters for this fund as these feel led to designate for this purpose. 59 

This plan was accepted with considerable interest. The con- 
tributions in the first few years gave hope that a permanent 
fund of considerable size would be built up, the interest of which 
would take care of the needs in future years. Some Sunday 
schools sent their contributions in with commendable faithful- 
ness and regularity. Others left off after a few years, and it 
seems that a few have taken no part in this work. 00 Hence the 
idea of establishing an interest bearing fund was abandoned in 
1942 and only a current treasury exists. 81 

(4.) The Endowment Fund. 

(1.) The Origin: 

The Mennonite Brethren Church of North America obtained 
its first charter on the 20th of November, 1900. 63 The applica- 
tion for the charter required a statement of the financial re- 
sources of the organization. 03 This led the “brethren” to the 
idea of establishing an endowment fund for foreign missions. 
After careful consideration they set their goal at $50,000," a 
noble sum, indeed, for people still struggling hard for their liveli- 
hood. 

(2.) The Sources: 

Principally the endowment fund is built up from three 
sources: cash contributions, willed property of friends, and sale 
of conference property such as church buildings. 

(a.) Cash contributions. 

Early records make it clear that a few of the “brethren” 
found it possible to make cash contributions in smaller and larger 
sums. 05 Others gave promissory notes and paid five per cent in- 

5S M. B. C. R., 1936. 

55 M. B. C. R., 1939. 

60 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

61 M. B. C. R., 1943. 

05 Note: See Appendix A., p. 392. 

03 Lohrenz, H. W., Pamphlet on Endowment Fund. 

84 Constitution of 1900 and Z. B. 17:16. 

“ Note: Larger sums in cash were contributed as follows: Frank Ratz- 
laff Estate, $248.72; David B. Wiens, mother’s bequest, $2500.00; Katherina 
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terest annually. As they grew in prosperity they paid the prin- 
cipal. The accumulated money was loaned out by the treasurer 
on real estate security. 60 Thus within a year $30,461.25 was in 
circulation and bearing interest for the foreign mission cause." 

(b.) Willed property. 

In several instances “brethren” willed a part of their prop- 
erty to the conference for missionary and other benevolent pur- 
poses. 88 

(c.) Sale of Conference Property. 

At a few places it has happened that church buildings were 
sold because the people had moved out of the community. 69 In 
agreement with the ruling of the conference, the proceeds from 
such sales go into the mission endowment fund. They may be 
turned to other benevolent causes if the members so will before 
the church dissolves.™ 

(3.) Basic Principle: 

The basic principle of the endowment fund is defined by the 
constitution in the following terms: 

The interest derived from the mission endowment fund and other net in- 
come flow into the mission treasury and is to be used in foreign mis- 
sion work. The principal must not be used. Only in exceptional cases 
of extreme need may a loan be made to the mission treasury in accord- 
ance with the following specifications. 

(a) The Board of Trustees is instructed to invest ten per cent of the 
fund consisting of cash in such values that can be reconverted into cash 
even in times of depression. If needs arise, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions directs a petition to the Board of Trustees asking for a definite 
amount out of the endowment fund. If after due investigation the 
latter Board also recognizes that conditions are such that the step is 
warranted, the amount called for may be supplied. 

(b) The mission treasury is not required to pay interest on such loans 
from the endowment fund. But as soon as better times return, the 
amount that was loaned must again be paid back into the endowment 


Abrahams Estate, $3154.36; John Waker Estate, $465.89; Henry Balzer, 
$3200.00. 

Office Files. 

86 Constitutions of 1900, 1909, 1936. 

6, M. B. C. R., 1901. 

Note: According to the 1945 report of the Board of Trustees the En- 
dowment Fund has now risen over $400,000.00. 

68 Note: Property willed to the Conference Endowment Fund: Frank 
Wiens, Hamilton County, Nebraska, 80 acres; Frank Wiens, York County, 
Nebraska, 100 acres; H. P. Miller Hamilton County, Nebraska, 30 acres; 
P. J. Nachtigal, Buhler, Kansas, 40 acres; K. K. Kroeker, Hepburn, Sask., 
Canada, 160 acres. 

69 Note : Sales reported are: Jansen, Nebraska, $350.00; Goodrich, North 
Dakota, $2000.00; Portland, Oregon, $1038.96. 
n M. B. C. R. 1902, p. 269. 

Constitution of 1936. 
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fund. This may be done by making provisions in the budget to reserve 
definite portions of the regular receipts for this purpose. 11 

(4.) Advantages and Blessings: 

The advantages and blessings of the mission endowment 
fund have flown in both directions, to the mission cause as well 
as to the home churches. 

Very definitely has the endowment fund increased the sta- 
bility of the mission treasury. Annual contributions are subject 
to much fluctuation and during the depression years fell short 
of the required budget. At several occasions the treasurer was 
compelled to resort to the endowment fund treasury to carry 
him over and enable him to make the necessary monthly pay- 
ments. Without the aid of the endowment fund the reductions 
in foreign mission allowances and appropriations would have been 
even much more severe than they had to be made as it were. 12 

On the other hand the endowment fund has served a num- 
ber of local churches, districts, and district conferences by mak- 
ing loans to them for the erection of church buildings and school 
houses.” 

(5.) Improvement of the System: 

According to the original plan as laid down by the 1900 and 
1909 constitution the annual payment called only for the interest 
on the promissory note until the principal of the note came due.” 
This, however, proved somewhat dissatisfactory. In the words 
of the treasurer, “In a few cases, reverses had set in, and the 
people then wished that they had paid their promise in full while 


71 Constitution of 1936. 

72 Personal Information from Treasurer. 

73 Note: Larger loans have been made to: 

Mennonite Brethren Church, Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 
Mennonite Brethren Church, Los Angeles, California 
Mennonite Brethren Church, Blaine, Washington 
Mennonite Brethren Church, West Salem, Oregon 
Mennonite Brethren Church, South End, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Mennonite Brethren Church, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario 
Mennonite Brethren Church, Griswold, Manitoba 
Mennonite Brethren Church, Niverville, Manitoba 
Mennonite Brethren Church, Wichita, Kansas 
Mennonite Brethren Church, Maidstone, Saskatchewan 
Mennonite Brethren Church, Lashburn, Saskatchewan 
Mennonite Brethren Church, Yarrow, British Columbia 
Mennonite Brethren Manitoba Provincial Conference 
Mennonite Brethren Ontario District Conference 
Mennonite Brethren Pacific District Conference 
Most of these loans have been paid off by now. It, however, demon- 
strates the value and activity of the fund. 
u Constitutions of 1900 and 1909. 
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they were in better circumstances. These experiences have led to 
the adoption of a plan which provides for the liquidation of both 
interest and principal by making small annual payments.”'" 

(6.) The Beneficiaries: 

Although it is understood that endowment may be made for 
-any cause of benevolence,” the constitutions of 1900 and 1909 
provide only for a foreign mission endowment, while the 1936 
constitution adds an educational endowment fund/ 8 and in gen- 
eral it is desired by the administrators of the endowment funds 
that people think of and contribute to these two funds.™ And 
according to the words of the late treasurer, Mr. H. A. Martens 
most of the people think in terms of the foreign mission endow- 
ment fund. 80 

(7.) The Administration: 

The 1900 and 1909 constitutions do not specify any details 
about the administration of the endowment fund and the annual 
reports at the conferences make it clear that the fund was ad- 
ministered by the general treasurer of the foreign mission trea- 
sury. 81 The revised constitution, adopted in 1936, provides that 
all permanent funds be entrusted to a Board of Trustees. A 
Finance Committee, consisting of the treasurer of the Board of 
Trustees and three elected members are charged with the care 
of these funds. Thus the constitution reads: 

The Committee on Finance “shall be in position to meet with the 
treasurer whenever it is necessary and shall assist him in the capacity 
of advisers. Every investment of permanent capital and all loans from 
endowment funds must be approved by this committee on finance and 


15 Lohrenz, H. W., Pamphlet on Endowment Fund. 

16 Note: An example will illustrate the new system. Let us assume that 
someone wishes to contribute $100 to the endowment fund. He may spread 
the payments over a number of years, making annual payments. On a ten 
year basis his payments would he as follows : 

First Year $10.00 principal and $5.00 interest 

Second Year 10.00 principal and 4.50 interest 

Third Year 10.00 principal and 4.00 interest 

Fourth Year 10.00 principal and 3.50 interest 

Fifth Year 10.00 principal and 3.00 interest 

Sixth Year 10.00 principal and 2.50 interest 

Seventh Year 10.00 principal and 2.00 interest 

Eighth Year 10.00 principal and 1.50 interest 

Ninth Year 10.00 principal and 1.00 interest 

Tenth Year 10.00 principal and .50 interest 

In ten years the contributor has paid $100 into the endowment fund and 
at the same time he has supported the cause by his interest payments. 

” Lohrenz, H. W., op. cit. 

m Compare Constitutions. 

” Lohrenz, H. W., op. cit. 

80 Martens, A. H., Personal Information. 

Compare Report on Endowment Fund in M. B. C. R., 1945. 

81 Compare Reports of Mission Treasurer in Conference Reports. 
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must be reported to the chairman of the Board before they are executed. 
The treasurer and the committe on finance are required to prepare an- 
nual reports for the Board and the Conference. 82 

To facilitate the administration of the funds in the various 
local churches the constitution provides “Assistants” to the trea- 
surer and finance committee. Article IX, Section Five reads: 

The Assistants. These constitute a committee of not less than sixty mem- 
bers elected by the conference each regular convention so that every 
church, in which contributions have been given to the mission endow- 
ment fund, is represented by at least one member. It is the duty of the 
committee to take care of the notes (pledges of contributions) given 
toward the mission endowment fund. 83 

3. The Incorporation and the Growth of the Constitution as 
related to Foreign Missions. 

(1.) The Charter and By-laws of the American Mennonite 
Brethren Mission Union of 1900. 

The need for a private corporation arose out of the deter- 
mination of the “brethren” to develop an independent mission not 
only at home but also in the foreign field. 

Soon after the arrival of the first missionaries in India the 
search for a suitable mission field was begun. They realized, 
however, that in order to acquire property in the name of the 
conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America 
a charter was necessary. Thus Reverend N. N. Hiebert peti- 
tioned the Board of Foreign Missions to secure such a charter. 81 

The Board of Missions immediately took up the matter, in- 
formed the congregations of the need, and drew up a preliminary 
constitution to serve as By-laws for the corporation. 85 

At the conference at Buhler, Kansas, in October, 1900, the 
question of incorporation was discussed at length and the pre- 
pared constitution was carefully studied. Having effected some 
changes in the latter document the resolution was adopted to 
form a corporation 86 known as : Mennonite Brethren Mission 
Union. 87 Said corporation was truly incorporated according to 
the laws of the State of Kansas and registered with the State 
Charter Board in Topeka, Kansas, November 20, 1900, as verified 
by George A. Clark, Secretary of State. 89 

82 Constitution of 1936. 

83 Constitution of 1936. 

84 M. B. C. K., 1900. 

85 M. B. C. R., 1900. 

80 M. B. C. R., 1900. 

87 Mission Files, Head Office, Hillsboro, Kansas. 

88 Mission Files, Head Office, Hillsboro, Kansas. 

88 Note: For copy of Charter and Constitution see appendix. 
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The mentioned document is characterized by two peculiari- 
ties which we should note: 

First, the purpose of the Union as stated in the charter con- 
cerns itself primarily and according to the constitution exclusive- 
ly with foreign missions.” This is a peculiar characteristic of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church, if not of all Mennonites. The 
“brethren are a foreign-mission-minded group of people.® 

The second peculiarity is the name of the corporation. It is 
“The American Mennonite Brethren Mission Union” not “Con- 
ference.” This peculiarity, no doubt, is due in part to the influ- 
ences and unspoken suggestions of the “American Baptist Mis- 
sion Union” which was well known to the “brethren.” 

On the other hand, it was but an enlargement of the small 
“Mission Unions” which existed in the various local congrega- 
tions for the purpose of stimulating the mission interest at home 
"'■hrough annual mission conventions, monthly mission meetings, 
distribution of mission literature, mission sales, and gathering 
funds for various mission projects in the fields they were most in- 
terested in.” The danger of disrupted mission interest was real. 

It was expected that this larger mission union would embrace, 
unite, and energize the local unions and thus make for a con- 
centrated, united work of the conference. 04 Later history proves 
the wisdom of this compromise in the Name of the Corporation. 

(2.) The Revision of the By-laws in 1903. 

Some defects of the By-laws soon became evident and a gen- 


80 Compare point two of Charter and point one of Bylaws. 

81 Note : The statement “the brethren” are a foreign-mission-minded 
group of people is born out by early efforts and present budget, fields, and 
staff. The reasons for concentrating so much on foreign missions and 1 per- 
haps neglecting their duties to the homeland are various. No doubt, one 
reason is the urgent need in the foreign fields where the gospel is not 
known. There are, however, other “sub-conscious” reasons involved. His- 
tory has conditioned the Mennonites towards work in other coun- 
tries and at home. For years they were but tolerated in Holland, Ger- 
many, France, and Poland. In Russia they had no legal rights to do mission 
work. On the other hand, fear of loss of their own cultural peculiarities has 
segregated them from other Christian movements in the home land. An in- 
feriority complex is dominating much of their behavior. Their policy of 
preservation is defensive and not offensive. 

82 Note : A comparative study of the bylaws of the two unions will re- 
veal that the “brethren” must have been familiar with the bylaws of the 
Baptist Union. 

83 Compare M. B. C. R’.s 1889, 1891, and Z. B. 6:8, 9, 15, 21, 34. 

84 Hiebert, N. N., Personal Information. 
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eral revision was undertaken at the conference in Henderson, 
Nebraska, in 1903. 95 

Though no reason for the revision is stated, at least two 
reasons seem to be implied in the recommended improvements. 

A need seemingly was felt to limit the independent action 
of the Union more closely with the conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. 

To provide for the former, a Directorate of nine members 
was created to direct and supervise the work of the Executive 
Committee and provisions were made for the chairman to un- 
dertake no independent actions without the approval of the Di- 
rectorate.* 6 While for the latter purpose the revision provided for 
the appointment of the Directorate by the Conference and not 
by the union. 91 

(3.) The Amendment to the Charter and the Constitution of 

1909. 

The inadequacy of the charter and constitution was more 
realized as the Mennonite Brethren Church grew to the extent 
that it became necessary to supplant the one General Conference 
by several District Conferences. 96 Thus it was decided at the 
conference at Ebenfeld, Kansas, in 1905 to reconsider and prepare 
for a general revision" and a year later the resolution was passed 
to incorporate the conference with a new constitution. The El- 
der Heinrich Voth and the Reverend N. N. Hiebert, in consulta- 
tion with the Board of Foreign Missions were delegated to pre- 
pare a constitution for this purpose and present it at the next 
(1907) annual conference. 1 ” The prepared constitution was care- 
fully studied by the Boards of Foreign and Home Missions at 
the 1907 conference and recommended for adoption. The con- 
ference, however, found it more advisable to carry the document 
first into the local congregations before adopting it. 101 The con- 
stitution, therefore, was published in the “Zionsbote” and made 
available to all members. 109 

The new constitution was adopted at the annual conference 
convening at Sued-Hoffnungsfeld, near Isabella, Oklahoma, in 

Compare also Report by Elder Abram Schellenberg, M. B. C. R., 1912. 

33 M. B. C. R., 1903. 

86 M. B. C. R., 1903. 

87 M. B. C. R., 1903. 

88 M. B. C. R., 1909. 

88 M. B. C. R., 1905. 

100 M. B. C. R., 1906. 

M. B. C. R., 1907. 

102 Z. B. 24, 34, 35, 36. 
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October, 1908. 103 A petition for an amendment of the original 
charter and a revision of the constitution was filed on Febru- 
ary 18, 1909, with the State Charter Board of Topeka, Kansas, 
with the result of having the request granted. 104 

The most important change in the new constitution in its 
relation to foreign missions was the fact that the “Mission Union’’ 
was dissolved and “The Conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America” became the responsible and authorita- 
tive body in the foreign mission enterprise. 105 

( 4.) The Constitution of 1936. 

No changes in the constitution are reported from 1909 until 
1930 when at the General Conference at Hepburn, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, a committee was appointed to revise the constitution of 
the conference. 106 The result of the work of this committee was 
presented to the delegation in Hillsboro, Kansas, in 1933. 101 The 
delegates, however, did not feel competent to accept the constitu- 
tion and it was resolved to publish it again in the “Zions-Bote” 
for the study in the local congregations and then to decide on 
it in the preliminary sessions of the next (1936) General Con- 
ference. 108 Thus it was not until 1936 at the conference in Reed- 
ley, California, that the revised constitution was adopted. 1 " 

Several important changes in relation to the foreign mission 
work are introduced. 

There is the dissolution of the Directorate of nine members, 
which thus far had served as an intermediary body between the 
conference and the Executive Committee. The place of the Di- 
rectorate and Executive Committee is taken by a Board of 
Foreign Missions consisting of five members only, organizing 
itself into chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, assistant secre- 
tary, and treasurer, and placing itself directly under the confer- 
ence with no other advisory or consulting body in between. 110 

The new constitution provides for the organization of confer- 
ences of the missionaries on a specific field with considerable 
rights and privileges. 111 

An important provision for “assigned gifts” is made, which 

103 M. B. C. R., 1908. 

““ Copy of Petition is found in Constitution of 1936. 

105 Compare name of corporation, 1900 and 1909. 

106 M. B. C. R., 1930. 

101 M. B. C. R., 1933. 

108 M. B. C. R., 1933. Compare Z. B. 49:22, 23, 24, 25. 

100 M. B. C. R., 1936. 

110 Compare Constitution of 1900, 1909, 1936. 

111 Constitution, 1936. Compare The Position of the Foreign Mission- 
ary, p. 145. 
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are “considered to supplement wherever the income of the re- 
gular mission treasury is not sufficient to satisfy all needs. 11 " 

Provisions for the children of the missionaries, which had 
heretofore been made in accordance with conference resolutions 
became constitutional. 115 

Thus there is evident growth in the new constitution of 1936 
over the constitutions of 1900 and 1909. 

4. The Foreign Missionary. 

Speaking of the foreign missionary we shall consider 

1. )The Qualifications 

2. ) The Appointment 

3. ) The Term of Service 

4. ) The Care of the Children 

5. ) The Position in Mission Administration 

6. ) Withdrawal or Retiring 

7. ) The Qualifications of the Foreign Missionary: 

The Mennonite Brethren Church being principally a lay move- 
ment has never held to rigid, precise educational prerequisites 
for the ordination to the ministry. This also holds true for the 
foreign missionary. Yet there were and are certain conditions 
considered essential to qualify for such appointment. 

The constitution of 1900 lays down the following prere- 
quisites : 

Brethren and sisters desirous to be sent out by the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Mission Union: 

(1) Must be members of the Mennonite Brethren Church 

(2) Must have been found approved in their life of faith 

(3) Must have received an adequate educational preparation 

(4) Must be physically in good health 

(5) Must have the confidence of the conference. 1 ” 

Point (5) is qualified by adding, “in ord'er to gairi the confidence of 
the conference it is necessary that such brethren and sisters be 'actively 
and successfully at work in the conference for at least three years; 
however, if they already have gained the confidence of the conference 
and if there is 'a need of workers they may be sent earlier. 115 

The constitution of 1909 added an essential requirement by 
stating that the applicant must be “in good standing in his home 
church and obtain from it a recommendation for service in foreign 
mission work”. 116 

It is clear from these requirements that the spiritual quali- 
fication rather than the educational was sought in the mission- 

112 Constitution, 1936. 

113 Compare Constitutiion 1900, 1909, 1936, and 
M. B. C. R., 1912, 1915, 1919. 

111 Constitution of 1900. 

115 Constitution of 1900. Compare M. B. C. R., 1901, 1902. 

116 Constitution of 1909. 
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ary and that loyalty to God and the Mennonite Brethren Church 
was considered the supreme qualification. It would be wrong, 
however, to think that the educational preparations were neg- 
lected. The first missionaries of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
have been trained mostly in the Rochester Baptist Theological 
Seminary 1 ” and thus had a good preparation. 

In general it is expected that besides the moral and spiritual 
qualifications the men-missionaries should have completed a col- 
lege education and received seminary training; single lady work- 
ers should qualify either for the teaching profession, hospital 
work or special work among the women. 118 

2.) The Appointment of the Foreign Missionary: 

Principles for the appointment of the foreign missionary were 
laid down in 1896 at the conference at Ebenfeld, Kansas. Al- 
though the constitution does not provide a specific method, the 
following procedure has been practiced for many years. 

The interested member informs the leader or pastor of the 
local church of the personal desire to become a foreign missionary 
with the request to report his desire to the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Hereupon the pastor introduces his member to the Board 
of Foreign Missions and informs it of the desire of his member. 

The Board of Foreign Missions, having received such word 
from the pastor, contacts the home church of the interested mem- 
ber for the purpose of receiving information about the member 
and a recommendation from the home church in support of the 
request of the member. 

Having received such information and the recommendation 
the interested member receives an application form from the 
Board of Foreign Missions to make a formal application for 
foreign mission service. 

With the recommendation from the local church and the 
application for service at hand, the Board of Foreign Missions 
carefully considers the case. If all is found satisfactory, the 
Board of Foreign Missions recommends the interested member 
to the conference for appointment as missionary. 

Such recommendation from the Board of Foreign Missions 
may come either at the regular sessions of the conference, or 


Note: Here J. H. Bankratz, J. H. Voth, F. J. Wiens were trained, while 
Rev. N. N. Hiebert studied in the “McPherson College.’ 

118 Personal Information, Lange, Dr. P. R., President of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 
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through letters to the local churches, or even through the pages 
of the “Zionsbote.” 

The conference has the right either to approve or reject the 
candidacy of any member. 

All appointments are considered for one term service. 

Years have somewhat modified the procedure and at the 
conference at Corn, Oklahoma, in 1924 the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was authorized to appoint or reject applicants without con- 
sulting the conference. Such appintments, however, are still sub- 
ject to conference approval or disapproval. 113 

It may be said here that the above procedure has not been 
adhered to, too rigidly. The local church and church leader as 
medium between the Board of Foreign Missions and the applicant 
are receding more and more. 

3. ) The Term of Service of the Foreign Missionary: 

The constitution specifies the term of service of the mission- 
ary as “a period of seven to eight years,” after which a furlough 
is granted of twelve to eighteen months after the first term; 
“after the second or any later term the furlough may be a little 
longer, but should not exceed a period of three years”. 12 ' 

4. ) Care of the Children of Foreign Missionaries: 

Provisions have been made by the conference to assist the 

missionaries financially in the care of their children until they 
have reached the age of eighteen years. 121 

The financial problem, however, is not the severest problem. 
The question of a home for the children in America when the 
parents return to the mission field and the schooling of the child- 
ren in the field have not been successfully dealt with thus far. 
Till now the children of the missionaries in India have not been 
under the care of the conference, but have had to attend schools 
of other organizations, 122 and when staying in America have had 


119 Personal Information collected from N. N. Hiebert, J. H. Pankratz. 
Compare also M. B. C. R., 1896. 

Harms, J. F., op. cit., p.284. 

190 Compare Constitution 1900, 1909, 1936. 

121 Compare M. B. C. R., 1912, 1915, 1919. 

According to M. B. C. R., 1915, the support is being extended from 
18 to 21 years of age. 

122 Note: Of earlier years the children attended Breeks Memorial School 
in Ootacamund, which is located in the Nilgiri Hills. Breeks Mem- 
orial School is an English school of high scholastic standing leading 
up to the Senior Cambridge Examinations. 

In late years Kodaikanal School, American school, on the Palni 
Hills, has received increased attention and some children have trans- 
ferred to this school. Kodaikanal leads to high school graduation. 
Hiebert, J. N. C., Harvest Field, January, 1940. 
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to find homes with friends and relatives. But as the mission 
and its staff grow, more adequate provisions will have to be made 
for the care of the children. 1 ” 3 

5. ) The Position of the Foreign Missionary in Mission Ad- 
ministration is defined very specifically by the constitution and 
gives the missionaries on any field large powers, liberties and re- 
sponsibilities. The provision in the constitution reads: 

The missionaries that serve on any specific field (including both men 
and women) are considered to be a committee that participates in the 
management of the mission work by submitting its recommendations. 
Thus every field is represented. 

The organization of the work on the field is left to the respective 
missionaries. Likewise the arranging of all local affairs of their field 
rests in their hands. But they should always endeavor to obtain uniform 
procedures in all mission work. 

These committees of missionaries direct to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions their recommendations for the work in their respective fields 
and give detailed information concerning the needs and the conditions. 
Previsions for the work are then made as far as possible on the basis 
of these recommendations and reports. 124 

Thus the missionaries form a kind of conference on the field 
to administer the work in the field and in conjunction with the 
Board of Foreign Missions plan and build the work. 

It should be inserted here that the missionary committee 
on the field reports semi-annually to the Board on the finances 
and the work and all missionaries are requested to report at in- 
tervals in the “Zionsbote” some of their experiences, needs and 
possibilities.’ 25 

6. ) Withdrawal or Retiring of Foreign Missionaries: 

The constitution provides a way whereby a missionary may 
withdraw from the mission or when the time comes retire in a 
peaceful way by stating: 

When missionaries who have been 'approved in the work, receive the 
conviction from the Lord that they should enter into other work or 
serve on some other field, they may withdraw with the consent of the 
Board. The conference is thereby absolved from further obligations. 

Should the conditions so shape themselves that the conference can- 
not retain all mission workers in active service, the conference obligates 
itself to provide for their support during times of furlough, i. e. eighteen 
months when the release comes after the first term of service and three 
years if it comes 'after the second or a later term. 

The conference endeavors to provide for those missionaries who have 
spent their whole strength in mission service by the purchase or erection 
of one or more mission homes. It also requests the home churches to 
provide for the support of the mission workers who belong to them and 
reside in their midst, for they receive many blessings through the 


123 M. B. C. R., 1945. 

124 Constitution of 1936. 

125 Mission Files, Head Office, Hillsboro, Kansas. 
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presence and service of such workers. The conference is willing to do 
in every case what Christian love demands. 126 

Thus provisions have been made for the liberty of the mis- 
sionaries as far as the time and sphere of their service is con- 
cerned as well as measures have been taken to care for the re- 
tiring missionaries. 


126 Constitution of 1936. 
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I. THE FIELDS OF THE MENNONITE BRETHREN CHURCH 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 

DECCAN, INDIA 

FUKIEN, CHINA 

BELGIAN CONGO, AFRICA 

The Mennonite Brethren Church of North America through 
its Board of Foreign Missions has thus far entered ten mission 
fields. 

The first work, the mission to the Comanche Indians of 
Oklahoma commenced in 1894, when Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich Koh- 
feld were appointed for such service. 

Next to follow was the work among the Telugus in the 
Deccan, India, where the Reverend and Mrs. N. N. Hiebert and 
Misses Elizabeth Neufeld (later Mrs. Wall) and Anna Suderman 
(later Mrs. Bergthold) laid the foundation in 1900. 

The responsibilities for a Hakka Mission in China were as- 
sumed when the conference, meeting in Mountain Lake, Minne- 
sota, in 1919, voted to accept the independent work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank J. Wiens at Shonghong, Fukien, South China. 

When the conference failed to take the initiative in opening 
fields in Africa, two independent missions developed in Belgian 
Congo, one at Kafumba, Kikwit District, and the other at Bololo 
in the Dekese. Both of these fields were received into the con- 
ference in 1943 and are united in one mission with headquarters 
at Kafumba. 

Recently three fields have been opened by the conference in 
South America, one in Colombia with plans to evangelize the Ne- 
groes and the Indians in the Intendencia of the Choco; another 
in Paraguay with the intention of reaching the Indians in the 
Chaco : the third field is in Brazil in and about Curitiba. 

To these undertakings the conference in 1945 at Dinuba, 
California, added the responsibilities for a large field in Shan- 
tung Province, North China, a field formerly served by the China 
Mennonite Mission Society, and also a work in Kansu Province, 
West China, where some missionaries of the above mentioned 
Society have spent considerable time and begun a work during 
the Japanese occupation of the Shantung field. These two fields, 
no doubt, will also be united into one mission. 
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To these obligations in India, China, Africa, and South 
America, a small mission among the Mexicans in and about Law- 
ton, Oklahoma, was added in the spring of 1987, and recently 
mission work among the Russian people of Canada has been 
commenced. 

Thus an extensive program of activities is developing under 
the direction of the Board of Foreign Missions embracing various 
tribes and nations and spreading over a large part of the globe. 

For our studies we have eliminated all other fields except 
the field in the Telugu area in India, the Hakka work in China, 
and the mission in Belgian Congo. 

The reasons for the omission of the other fields are simply 
the following: 

The work among the Comanches in Oklahoma is really a 
“home field” at the present and has been well presented again 
and again.’ Thus it does not lend itself for such studies as we 
pursue. 

The other fields are all of such recent dates that we cannot 
speak of a “history of missions” in them. They are only in their 
opening stages. Ours, however, being primarily a historical study, 
must, therefore, naturally exclude the fields which have no his- 
tory as yet. 

We, therefore, turn our attention first to India, then to 
China, and finally, to Belgian Congo to study the Growth of the 
Mission work in these fields. 

I. THE TELUGU MISSION FIELD. 

1. General Features of the Telingana. 

In our studies of the general features of Telingana, we shall 
briefly survey the geographical, anthropoligical and religious 
backgrounds of the Telugu people in order to make the mission 
activities in their development more intelligible. 

1.) The Geographical Background. 

Briefly we shall study the Telingana by considering the lo- 
cation and size, the topography, the climate, and the products 
of the territory. 

(1.) Location and Size. 

The Telugu speaking people are partly subject to the British 
powers and, partly to the Hyderabad Indian State. 

The boundary line of this language group may be roughly drawn from 
immediately north of Madras where it meets the Tamil, by Kirkambari 

1 Note : A booklet on the Origin and Development of this work Was pub- 
lished in 1946 by the Board of Foreign Missions. 
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and Cuddapah to Bellary where it meets the Canarese, skirting which 
it runs to the west of Beder to Dangapura and Murkunda; then turning 
north and eastward and having Gondwana as its northern boundary it 
rejoins the line near Vizagapatam and at Chicacole it begins to meet 
Uriya. 2 

Thus the whole Telugu country lies within the tropical zone be- 
tween thirteen degrees and nineteen degrees north latitude and 
on a line with southern Mexico and Central America. The total 
area is somewhat larger than Spain. 3 

(2.) Topography. 

The Telingana is not one vast plain but is traversed by the 
Eastern Ghats from the north to the south. Several other small- 
er mountain ranges run through part of the district. Much of 
the territory is dotted with interesting hills. Some of the moun- 
tain peaks reach the height of nearly 3000 feet. 4 

Besides a number of smaller streams the Telugu country 
counts the Kistna and Godavari rivers. These rivers with their 
tributaries water a considerable part of the country. 

Forests cover some of the slopes of the hills and beautify 
the country. Their main benefit is found in the supply of fuel, 
fodder for cattle, food for people, timber for building purposes, 
and grass for roofing houses. 5 

The thicker jungles of the mountains are the haunts of nu- 
merous wild beasts. Tigers are not uncommon, but keep for the 
most part to the hills. Leopards frequently visit the plains and 
create havoc. Other common wild animals are bears, wolves, 
wild pigs, hyaenas, deer, and antelopes. Bison and wild goats 
are also found. 6 

(3.) The Climate. 

The climate of the country is determined by two factors: 
altitude and air-currents called monsoons. 

Since the whole of the Telingana falls within the tropical 
zone, twice a year, May and August, the sun stands vertical and 
mercilessly beats down upon the country. Were it not for some 
counteracting influences, the heat would be almost unbearable. 
But here nature meets itself. 7 

Large portions of the Telugu country lie on a rather elevated 
plain which makes for some moderation in the climate. Thus 

2 Balfour, S. G., Ed., The Encyclopedia of India, Third Edition, Volume 

III, p. 841. 

3 Compare maps on India. 

4 G. Hibbert-Ware, Christian Missions in the Telugu Country, p. 11. 

5 ibid, p. 12. 

6 ibid, p. 13. 

7 Downie, D., The Lone Star, p. 9. 
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Secunderabad lies two thousand feet above sea level and several 
of the stations of the Mennonite Brethren Church share in the 
comforts elevation brings to this section, though Nagarkurnool, 
Wanaparty, Deverakonda, and Gadwal are not so fortunate. The 
last named has the misfortune of being situated between two 
rivers and has consequently earned the reputation of being the 
hottest station of the mission. 8 

The second of the counteracting influences are the trade 
winds or monsoons. These prevailing winds blow from one of 
two directions throughout the year. 

The southwest monsoon is supposed to begin about the middle of Feb- 
ruary but its effects are not very perceptible until early in June. It 
lasts till the middle of August, when the northeast monsoon is sup- 
posed to begin, though here again ithe effects are not felt until the 
middle of October. These monsoons usually set in with high winds 
followed by heavy rains. The rains are not 'a necessary sequence of the 
monsoon, but they are so general that when they do not come — as is 
sometimes the case — the monsoon is said to have failed. The rains of 
an average monsoon last about six weeks during which time nearly the 
entire ye’ar’s supply of rain falls. 1 

These monsoons, laden with moisture, bear considerably upon 
the temperature to make it more tolerable. 

The most comfortable season of the year is that which be- 
gins in November and lasts until the middle of March. In the 
latter month the hot season sets in with the thermometer fre- 
quently registering between 110 and 115 degrees. This is fol- 
lowed by the rainy season which lasts from the latter part of 
June to October. 10 

(4.) The Products. 

The chief products raised in the Telugu country are rice, 
sugar cane, millet, cotton, and indigo. Some wheat is also cul- 
tivated. Rice, of course, is limited to the parts where there is 
an abundance of water supply. Mangoes, bananas, and tropical 
fruits grow profusely in different sections. Other crops of the 
territory are tobacco, spices, especially chilis or red peppers — 
peanuts, castor beans and date palms. 11 

In order to increase the fertility of the land and insure the 
crops from the ever recurring droughts, irrigation systems have 
been constructed. Three methods of irrigation have been de- 
veloped — by wells, by tanks, and by canals. 

8 B. F. M. of the M. B. Ch., Our Mission Among the Telugus, p. 8. 

9 Downie, D., op. cit., p. 10. 

G. Hibbert-Ware, op. cit., p. 27. 

M Drach and Kuder, The Telugu Mission, p. 157. 

11 Downie, D., op. cit., p. 15. 

G. Hibbert-Ware, op. cit., pp. 14-17. 

Balfour, S. G. Ed., op. cit., p. 842. 
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Though the well system is widespread the most effective 
mode is by means of tanks. These are artificial lakes, often of 
considerable size and most commonly constructed near the hills. 
The canal system is not so much developed in this part of India 
as it is in the north, the reason being the insufficient supply of 
water in the rivers during the long dry season when irrigation 
becomes necessary. 12 

2.) The Anthropological Background. 

In our consideration of the Telugu people we shall point to 
theories of their racial origin, their physical characteristics, and 
their social life — the family, the village, the castes — . 

(2.) Theories of their Racial Origin. 

The Telugu people belong to the general family of South 
India known as the Dravidians and are, therefore, closely related 
to the Tamils of the South, the Kanarese of the West, and the 
Malayalam of the Southwest of the peninsula. 

The origin of the Dravidians has never been conclusively es- 
tablished. Two main theories relating to their origin have been 
advanced. 

a. The Dravidians constitute the aborigines of India who have 
in time intermingled with the invading Aryans in contrast with 
the still aboriginal Hill Tribes, and have absorbed enough of the 
Aryan civilization, culture, and religion to secure a place in the 
social and religious systems of India. 13 

b. The Dravidians are also “foreigners” in India having in- 
vaded and adopted that country centuries before the coming of 
the Aryans and must therefore racially be distinguished from 
the rest of the Hill Tribes. 14 

Propagators of the latter theory, however, cannot agree in 
their conclusions whether the Dravidians are of Scythian, Mon- 
golian, or even of Negroid descent and whether they invaded In- 
dia from Northeast, Northwest, or South. 13 

13 Downie, D., op. cit., pp. 14, 15. 

G. Hibbert-Ware, op. cit., pp. 17-22. 

Balfour, S. G. Ed., op. ci. p. 842. 

On the Geographical Background see also Hunter, W., The Indiar. 

Empire, pp. 35-40. 

13 Anderson, J. D., The People if India, pp. 24. 

Risley, H. H., The People of India, p 47. 

Guinon Reni, Introduction to the Study of the Hindu Doctrine, p. 180. 

' 3 Downie, D., op. cit., p. 17. 

Hunter, W., op. cit., p. 64. 

G:lbert, S., The Dravidian ,Element in Indian Culture, pp. 19-21. 

Smith, G. E., Migrations of' Early Culture, pp. 23, 24. 

Mac Nicol, N., Living Religions of the Indian People, p. 48. 

15 References as under 1. 
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Thus the origin of the Dravidians is still lost in the mystery 
of antiquity and its discovery remains a challenge to the archae- 
ologist, philologist, and anthropologist. So much however is clear, 
the Dravidians are an ancient people who dwelt in India several 
milleniums before the Christian era and comprise a large per- 
centage of the Indian population. All told the Dravidians num- 
ber about 67,000,000.'“ Of this number 26,374,000 speak the 
Telugu language.” 

(2.) Their Physical Characteristics. 

Describing the physical appearance of the Telugus, Reverend 
“George Drach says: 

Compared with the Aryans of North India the Dravidi'ans (including 
the Telugus) have a darker complexion, longer heads, flatter noses, 
more irregular features and are shorter in stature. In lieu of physoical 
strength and vigor they possess, to a marked degee, the virtue of pa- 
tient endurance. 18 

And Dr. Downie writes: 

Physically the Telugus compare favorably with the other races of South 
Indi'a. The Reddies, or farmer class of the Sudras, are a particularly 
fine looking set of men. They are tall and well proportioned. Generally 
the Telugus are of average height, but the lower limbs are much more 
slender than those of the average European. Telugu women are rather 
below the average height and much more slender than the Europeans; 
but they are equal, and in some respects, superior to their southern 
sisters, the Tamils. They are modest in their manner, and their dress 
is particularly graceful and becoming. 19 

Thus the Telugu is an attractive individual who has a moral 
right to claim our attention and ask our assistance to find his 
place in human society and in the Kingdom of God. 

(3.) Their Social Life. 

In their social life the Telugus show no striking peculiarities. 
Their family, village, and caste lives follow the general pattern 
of India. 

a. The family is of the patriarchal type with the father and 
eldest son as the dominant personalities. The individual is a 
“member of the family” and must comply with the regulations 
and meet the expectations of the family. All important issues 
are decided upon by the family and these conclusions are final 
and binding. 20 

16 The Methodist Church Board of Foreign Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, Part II, Section XV 3. 

17 ibid. 

1S Drach, G., The Telugus and 1 our Mission Field in India, p. 7. 

19 Downie, D., p. cit., p. 16. 

21 Fishman, A. T., Culture Change and the Underprivileged, pp. 116-136. 
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Polygamy is socially permitted but economic restrictions pre- 
vent most men from practicing it . 21 

Child-marriage is still prevalent and rests as a heavy burden 
upon the healthy development of the family life. 

b. Village life is “the life of India”. Approximately ninety 
per cent of all the population lives in villages or smaller towns . 22 
The chief of the village is the Headman, who decides cases of 
moral character. He is assisted by a clerk or secretary who 
keps the records of the village, and a council of four elders . 23 

In describing the village Mr. G. Hibbert-Ware says: 

In India when the British came to it, the village was virtually a state 
in miniature. The villager saw in it a more definite entity and one which 
had a more powerful hold upon himself than any political organization 
outside him. To begin with, the village lands were a perfectly defined 
piece of territory in the integrity of which he had a real interest. Then, 
the village was nearly, if not quite, self-sufficient. Its population was 
no mere haphazard aggregation of persons; custom prescribed that it 
should contain all the classes of workers necessary for all functions of 
life, and those in due proportion. The ordinary villagers outlook tended 
to be limted to his small village from the fact that it was economically 
independent of the outer world. Lastly, the village was in almost all 
respects a self-governing organization, pursuing its own course with the 
least possible help from outside. 21 

In such a village all the different classes of people are found. First 
there is the land-owning class, the most important of all and the back- 
bone of the community. Next come the Brahmanas or priests, the 
traders, the artisans, and the independent workers. Lastly come the 
outcastes who occupy the position of menial servants of the village or 
of the landowners, and who work as labourers on the land. 25 

Among the Telugus the Malas and the Madigas form the bulk 
of the outcastes. Both of these groups, besides working on the 
land, have special handicrafts, the former being weavers, the 
latter cobblers . 23 

The main divisions of the village society live in separate 
blocks of houses. Thus we find the Sudras, the Brahmanas, 
the Vaisyas, the Malas, the Madigas all living separately from 
one another . 21 

It has been the immemorial custom to regard the artisans 
(blacksmiths, carpenters, washermen, barbers, potters, weavers, 
jewelers, etc.) as servants of the village. They are not paid di- 
rectly by the person who requires their services, though he has 
to supply them with materials. But they get a regular annual al- 


21 Unruh, A. A., Missionary, Private Conference. 

22 Ingram, Ilsley, Study Village India, p. 2. 

23 The Capuchin Mission Unit — India and Its Missions, pp. 49-50. 
21 G. Hibbert-Ware, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

25 G. Hibbert-Ware, op. cit., p. 46. 

21 ibid , p. 46. 

21 ibid, p. 46,47. 
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lowance of grain, and possibly other perquisites from the vil- 
lagers . 28 

Thus every village is a social unit in itself. If it were im- 
partially administered, properly balanced in the distribution of 
the goods, and relieved from human parasites it could form the 
basis for sound social training and meet an important need in our 
days. 

c. The Caste System is no easy matter to discuss. Its origin 
is hidden in the mystery of time. All theories regarding its 
origin have only been suggestive . 23 Neither do authorities agree 
in the essential meaning of caste, whether it is social or religious 
in its nature. 31 ’ All, however, agree that the significance of caste 
cannot be overestimated. It has kept India in bonds of chains 
that nothing so far has been able to break completely. Tlius far 
the system has prevailed againt the onslaughts of modern west- 
ern civilization. Education, and even Christianity have failed to 
make a definite breach in it, although signs of modifications 
are increasing as Dr. Fishman has shown . 31 

Only the briefest outline of this time-honored system will be 
given here. 

In his chapter on Caste, Dr. Fishman quotes the following 
definition of caste: 

A caste has been defined as “an endogamous group or collecton of such 
groups bearing a common name and having the same traditional occu- 
pation, .... the members of which are so linked together by these and 
other ties, such as the tradition of a common origin and the possession 
of the same tutelary deity and the same social status, ceremonial ob- 
servances and family priests, that they regard themselves and are re- 
garded by others, as forming a single homogenous community. 32 

The most ordinary classification and at the same time the 
most ancient one, divides society into four main castes, with the 
outcastes as a fifth stratum. 

(a) The Brahmanas or Brahmins — this is the most distin- 
guished caste and furnishes the religious leaders and priests to 
the people of India who adhere to Vedic Hinduism. 

(b) The Kshatriyas or Rajahs — these are the militarists of 

28 ibicl, p. 47. 

25 Compare: Emile Senart, Caste in India, Part III — Origins, Stanley 
Rice, Hindu Customs and their Origins, Chapters II to VI. 

Dubois, J. A., Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, Part I, Chap- 
ter IV. 

30 Compare References to 1. 

31 Fishman, A. T., op. cit., Chapter 10, pp. 137-154. 

32 ibid, p. 137. 
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India providing the fighting forces of the country. In former 
times they were the rulers of India. 

(c) The Vaisyas — these are the landowners (traditionally) 
and the merchants of India. Many of the money-lenders come 
from this caste. The Vaisyas include all other Aryans not be- 
longing to the former two castes. 

(d) The Sudras — these furnish the land-cultivators and me- 
nials of the country. As a rule the fishermen, the potters, wash- 
ermen, barbers, gardners, shepherds, weavers, goldsmiths, black- 
smiths, founders, carpenters, all workers in metal, manufacturers 
and vendors of oil come from this caste . 33 

It should be added that among the Telugus many of the Su- 
dras are landholders and independent farmers. In fact, the best 
farmers among the Telugus, the Reddies, come from the Sudra 
caste . 34 • 

(e) As the fifth social stratum we have the outcastes or un- 
touchables. These people, hardly looked upon as human beings 
and treated as slaves, are used for the basest work that a coun- 
try like India has to do. They do sweeping, the leatherwoik, 
and such other work as is considered below the dignity of the 
regular caste people and which is religiously defiling. They 
are considered by occupation and nature polluted and must be 
shorn. Thus they are the untouchables whose very presence and 
even shadow is defiling. Their lot is misery and depravity . 33 

Each of the four main castes is subdivided into many others, the num- 
ber of which it is difficult to determine because the subdivisions vary 
gre'atly according- to locality, and a sub-caste existing in one province 
is not necessarily found in another. 30 


33 Dubois, J. A., op. cit., pp. 14, 15. 

All above cited authorities on Indian Caste. 

34 G. Hibbert-Ware, op. cit., p. 36. 

Balfour, Third Edition, Vol. Ill, p. 841. 

“Note: The Code of Manu decrees that: No outcaste shall learn to read. 
No outcaste shall wear anything above the waist (this is now modi- 
fied in the North). No outcaste shall enter the temples or listen to the 
reading of the sacred writings — or they would be defiled. No- outcaste 
may rem’ain seated when a caste man passes him. The shadow of an 
outcaste brings defilement; any food upon which it falls must be de- 
stroyed. And there are many other such rules and customs, all of 
them inhibitory in nature, so that the outcaste is treated as a being 
with no soul and no future. 

Ingram Ilsley, Study Village India, p. 7. 

Compare also Dubois, J. A., op. cit., pp. 49-80. 

It should be mentioned here that Mr. Ghandi has most energetically 
propagated the opening of the temples to the outcastes and his ef- 
forts have not been altogether in vain. 

30 Dubois, J. A., op. cit., pp. 14, 15. 
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Among the Brahmanas of the South there are to be found 
three or four principal divisions and each of these again is sub- 
divided into at least twenty others. 31 

The Sudras are divided into most subcastes. “It is a com- 
mon saying that there are eighteen chief subcastes which are 
again split up into one hundred and eight lesser divisions.” 

The outstanding features of the caste system are the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) All persons are bound by heredity to a certain occupa- 
tion and religion 

(b) Eating is restricted to food prepared by a member of 
one’s own caste, or a higher caste. 

(c) Marriage must be contracted between members of the 
same caste 

(d) Contacts with members of a lower caste engenders pol- 
lution, the removal of which is accomplished by elaborate puri- 
fications and divers ceremonies. 39 

In order to enforce these iron rules the mighty weapons of 
social ostracism, expulsion from caste, and fear of the results 
of Karma are employed. 

Thus India is bound and frustrated in its desire for real 
national unity and social fraternity. The evangelization and 
Christianization becomes a most difficult task. 

3.) The Religious Background. 

At the outset of the discussion we wish to define our area 
of study, then set forth the Religion of the Telugus, and finally 
point out a few of the major religious concepts which are in- 
tricately interwoven with the religion of these people. 

(1) Defining our Area. 

This is not a treatise on the “Origin of Religion.” Here we 
are concerned with the Religion of the People as we find it ex- 
pressed in its literature, tradition, and legends which lead us 
back only some three or four milleniums. 

We also wish to remark that this is not a presentation of 
the History of Religion in India. Such an undertaking would 
lead us into the history, sociology, and philosophy of a people 
that has produced many great and noble thinkers who thousands 
of years ago wrestled with the same problems our sociologists, 
philosophers, and theologians are attempting to solve today. We 

31 ibid, p. 15. 

3! Dubois, J. A., op. cit., p. 15. 

39 The Capuchin Mission Unit. 
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deeply feel that the mind of the Westerner is too slow to realize 
that some real thinking has been done before our times and we 
believe that Indian social and religious philisophy ought to find 
a place in studies of philosophical systems. We are certain that 
studies of Indian literature, such as the Rigveda, the Upanishads, 
etc. would bring pleasant surprises to the reader and a change 
in the attitude toward and a respect for the Indian people and 
sages of old. 

We wish to pay our tribute to India for some of the litera- 
ture of its milleniums, for its originality and its genuine and un- 
tiring effort to wrestle wth the greatest, deepest and profoundest 
problems of the human mind and concern of the heart and for its 
continued search for spiritual realities. Such makes India a 
country of the future. Truly the spiritual outlook and the spiri- 
tual emphasis of Indian philosophy and religion deserves our 
recognition, but it must not blind us against its spiritual needs 
and the spiritual help it requires to meet that need. 

In our present outline we wish to confine ourselves to the 
religious background of a particular area and a particular people — 
the Telugus of South India whose area we have indicated before. 

(2) Dravidian Hinduism. 

It is a common way of saying that the religion of the Telu- 
gus is that of the Indian people, namely Modern Hinduism. We 
feel that such a statement is too general. “Modern Hinduism” 
may mean various things. 10 It would be more correct to say that 

"Note: Speaking about a definition of Hinduism, E. A. Gait says: 
“ . . . The composite character of the word was pointed out by Sir Alfred 
Lyall who said that Hinduism “is not exclusively a religious denomination, 
but denotes also a country and, to a certain extent, a race . . . When a man 
tells me he is a Hindu, I know th'at he means all three things taken to- 
gether — religion, parentage, and country .... Hinduism is a matter of birth- 
right and inheritance .... it means a civil community quite as much as 
religious association. A man does not become a Hindu, but is born into 
Hinduism.” — 

To these three ingredients — religion, race, country — must be added a 
fourth, viz. social organization. The caste system is an essential feature 
of Hinduism, and a man who does not belong to a recognized Hindu caste 
cannot be a Hindu.” — Gait, E. A. 

Census of India, 1911, .pp. 115, 116. 

Having defined “tradition” as “that which is transmitted in some way 
or other” and stated that “in addition, it is is necessary to include 
in tradition .... the whole series of institutions of various kinds which 
find their principle in the traditional doctrine itself” Reni Guinon dtefines 
Hinduism as follows: Hindus are those who adhere to the Hindu tradition, 
on the understanding that they are duly qualified to do so really effectively, 
and not simply in an exterior and illusory Way; non-Hindus, on the contrary, 
are those who, for any reason whatsoever, do not participate in the tradition 
in question. 

Guinon, Reni, op. cit., pp. 88, 179. 
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the religion of the Telugus is a Dravidian Hinduism or a com- 
pound of the original D_ avdianism of the South and the Aryan- 
ism or Hinduism of the North. 

We have stated abo re that the Telugus belong to the an- 
cient Dravidians who dwelt in India centuries before the Aryans 
invaded India" and introduced Vedism or Hinduism. The re- 
ligion of the Dravidians, as far as can be ascertained, was a com- 
bination of Animism, Polytheism, Demonism, Shamanism, and 
Fetishism, expressing itself in: 

Nature worship— worship of sun, moon, stars, earth, rivers, 
mountains, trees, etc. 

Animal worship — worship of monkeys, serpents, birds, fish, 
etc. 

Ancestor worship, 

Hero worship — worship of individuals deified after death, 
be they saints or warriors. 

Demon worship — worship of spirits which are cruel, re- 
vengeful, and capricious, and which must be constantly placated, 

Naturally such “worship” would revolve to a great extent 
around professional practitioners — magicians, priests, sorcerers, 
and witches, — as well as objects and practices believed to possess 
magical and super-human powers to ward off the evil spirits as 
well as induce the blessings of the good spirits. Thus all sorts 
of charms v eie used and sacrifices offered to the spirit world . 42 

The question now arises, when the Aryans penetrated the 
southern part of India did their religion — Vedism, ritualistic 
and philosophic — supplant Dravidianism? On this point all 
authorities agree in a unanimous, No ! Vedism did not supplant 
Dravidianism as a religion of the Southern people as a whole nor 
of the Telugus . 43 But, of course, it did not remai 1 without influ- 
ences upon it. In some respects it perhaps modified Dravidianism, 
it infused its pantheism into D: ayidianism and it had some of 
its principal gods, at least by name, recognized . 44 Only time could 

41 Note: The Aryan Invasion is variously estimated as having begun just 
before or at the beginning of the second millennium B. C. 

Compare: Smith, V. A., The Oxford History of India, p. 8. 

The Capuchin Mission Unit, op. cit., p. 15. 

Downie, D., op. cit., p. 15. 

Ingr'am Ilsley, op. cit., p. 4. 

“Compare: Drach and Kuder, op. cit., p. 160. 

Slater, Gilbert, op. cit., pp. 86-93. 

Howells, George, The Soul of India, pp. 322, 323. 

Thurston, Edgar, Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, pp. 238-365. 

Balfour, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 980. 

43 Elmore, W. T., .Dravidi'an Gods in Modern Hinduism, ch. 1, pp. 9-15. 

44 Elmore, W. T., i op. cit., pp. 9-15. 
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bring about the complete fusion of the two streams which have 
produced our present Dravidian Hinduism. 

Thus we have at present the Telugus religiously classified 
as Hindus, but we must think of Hinduism in a broad sense. 
At heart the Telugus have never been converted to the gods of 
the Aryans but have remained loyal to their primitive form of 
worship and are giving their attention to their own group of 
gods .' 3 

The characteristics which distinguish these Dravidian deities from 
the Brahmanic gods are in general as follows: 

In the first place the Brahmanic gods usually have some kind of a 
divine history. They have some legendary birth in the abode of the 
gods and appe’ar on the earth in various avatars (incarnations or mani- 
festations). 

The Dravidian gods, however, are usually local in their origin. Their 
history commonly begins on earth, often as the ghost of some person 
who has died. In the thought of the people also, the Dravidian gods are 
local. Bach village has its own deity, a fact which has given rise to 
the common term of “Village Deities” for these Dravidian gods. Even 
when one god is found in many places, the people never think of it as 
a general god with world relations, but only as their own local deity. 

Again, these gods are almost always propitiated with bloody or ani- 
mal sacrifices, but this is not the case with true Hindu gods. Because of 
these bloody sacrifices . . . the pujary or priest, is very rarely 'a Brahman. 

The Dravidian deities, moreover, are commonly of the female sex, in 
contrast to the masculine nature of the Hindu god's. 46 

Thus we will find at the present in the Telugu area great 
temples dedicated to the Aryan gods and the Brahmans officiat- 
ing in these temples but the people pay little attention to them 
and seldom visit them except on festival days. They have their 
own small rude temples or shrines with an unhewn stone or a 
crudely craven image as an occupant and to these images they 
pay their devotions." 

Besides these innumerable village and smaller demon-gods, 
however, the Telugus worship especially Krishna, 48 , an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, one of the principal gods of the Aryans . 49 The 
worship of Krishna allows the most licentious practices . 3 ' 1 It 
must not be overlooked, however, that some Indian religious 
philosophers find much symbolism in the Krishna literature 
and tradition which readily lends itself to an interpretation of 
higher and nobler ethical ideals . 31 


45 ihifl T) 1 fi 

46 Elmore, W. T., op. cit., p. 17, 18. 

45 ibid, p. 17. 

48 Drach and Kuder, op. cit., p. 160. 

43 ibid, pp. 624-627. 

50 Drach and Kuder, op. cit., P- 160. 

81 Compare: Swami Nikhilananda — The Bhagavad — Gita. 
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Next to Krishna comes Siva, the destroyer. 

He is represented under a horrible form, in allusion, no doubt, to the 
power which he possesses of destroying everything. He is made to ap- 
pear still more frightful by having his body covered with ashes. His 
long hair is plaited in a strange manner, his eyes of huge size make 
him appear to be in a constant state of fury. Instead of jewels his ears 
are adorned with snakes, which are likewise twined round his bod' 7 . 
There are some colossal idols representing Siva which are calculated to 
inspire genuine terror. 52 

This Siva does not appear attractive to the mere onlooker, 
and the average worshipper of Siva does reverence him more 
because of horror than loyalty. Indian interpreters of the cult, 
however, see many noble things in Siva and it cannot be denied 
that Saivism has given rise to some of the loftiest philosophies 
India has developed and it has proved fertile soil for theistic and 
“bhakti” movements. 53 

Siva’s consort, Kali, the goddess of disease and death is 
honoured everywhere among the Telugus. Her image is most 
revolting. She is represented as a naked woman with a hideous 
countenance. Her tongue is protruding from her mouth. Her 
hair is a mass of writhing snakes. She has four arms and hands. 
In the upper left hand she holds a drawn dagger; in the lower 
left hand she holds by its hair the head of a decapitated giant, 
a victim of her wrath; with the upper right hand Kali makes a 
gesture beckoning her worshippers to draw near to her to do 
reverence ; with her lower right hand she makes a gesture warn- 
ing them away, lest coming unworthily they become the objects 
of her fierce anger and malice. Everything in connection with 
this image is intended to insipre horror and fear. 5 ’ 

Other gods universally worshipped by the Telugus are Gen- 
esha, the elephant-headed god of wisdom and good luck, and 
Hanuman, the monkey-god. Images of these gods are seen in 
most temples and in many public places. 55 

None of these gods, except Kali, receive bloody sacrifices. 55 

(3) Major Religious Concepts. 

Before leaving the section of the religious background of the 
Telugus we wish to point out a few fundamental religious con- 
cepts which are intricately intei'woven with the religious life 
and which make up much of the religious thinking of the Indian 


52 Dubois, A. J. A., op. cit., pp. 627-628. 

53 MacNicol, N., Indian Theism, pp. 160-179. 

54 Drach and Kuder, op. cit., p. 160. 

55 ibid, p. 161. • 

56 Elmore, W. T., op. cit., p. 13. 
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people, including the Telugus. These concepts are: Vedas, Brah- 
man, Atman, Maya, Samsara, Karma, and Moksha. 

The term “Veda” stands for a collection of writings which 
are divided into the Sutri, or Revelations 51 and the Smriti, or Tradi- 
tions . 58 These Vedas are considered sacred and even listening 
to the reading of these scriptures is considered meritorious. Be- 
cause of their sacredness the outcastes must be barred from the 
privilege of listening to the Vedas . 59 

Brahman indicates the great pantheistic principle, the all, the 
supreme god who is unknowable, undefinable, absolute, void of 
personality, attributes, and morality, neither good nor bad, in- 
accessible and indifferent to man. It is the eternal silence to the 
cravings and cries of the human heart. It is the All-pervading, 
the All-including, the All-being, manifesting itself in the various 
forms of life. Thus the various gods, man, and all objects that 
surround men are manifestations of Brahman.” It is the principle 
of a thoroughgoing spiritual monism. 

Atman: The soul of man is identical with the World-Soul, 
Brahman. As Brahman is the cosmical principle pervading the 
Universe so Atman is the physical principle pervading man. 0 ’ 

Maya: According to the philosophy of the Upanishads the 
material world is to be regarded an illusion, or maya. The only 
reality is Brahman . 02 

Samara and Karma or the transmigration of the soul and 
the principle of determination. These two terms are really in- 
separable. 

Transmigration or metempsychosis simply means that each 
individual soul at death passes into another body and thus “wan- 
ders eternally from body to body and in each bodily existence 
reaps .... the fruits of merits acquired and sins committed in 
former existences . 03 

Such a belief presupposes at least three fundamental ideas: 

First, that the individual soul has existed before it entered 
the body of its present abode. 

51 Forgnhor, J. N., The Religious Quest of India, p. 38. 

08 ibid, p. 43. 

59 Ingram, Ilsley, op. cit., p. 7. 

60 Hume, R. E., The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, pp. 9-23. 

01 ibid, pp. 23-32. 

Howells, George, op. cit., p. 299. 

“Forgnhor, J. N., op. cit., p. 59. 

Hume, R. E., op. cit., pp. 32-42. 

ra Howells, George, op. cit., p. 297. 
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Second, that the individual soul is indestructible and will 
continue to exist after the decay of its present abode. 

Both of these aspects are quite natural in the light of what 
we have said before about the identity of the soul or psychic 
principle — the Atman — with the World-Soul, or the cosmic prin- 
ciple — Brahman. This identity necessitates the pre-existence as 
well as the indestructibility of the soul even if it will lose its own 
individual consciousness and personal identity. 

The third fundamental idea underlying the belief of trans- 
migration of the soul is the belief in a determinating, judging prin- 
ciple known as Karma. According to the Indian teaching 

every action, good or evil, that a man does in the course of his life, is 
forthwith automatically recorded for or against him, as the case may be. 
There is no repentance, no forgiveness of sins, no absolution. That which 
is done carries with it its inevitable consequences through the long suc- 
cession of lives which await the individual soul ... As the wheel of 
existence goes on turning and man who is bound to it, passes from one 
life to another, at the close of each a balance is struck which determines 
his condition in the life that follows. If the balance is against him, he 
descends to a lower grade; if it is in his favor, he moves up higher and 
ultimately, when the system of self-working retribution has run its 
course, he may attain to the final goal of the absolute extinction of in- 
dividual existence. 61 

Moksha: The Telugu is not devoid of a longing for salva- 
tion which means for him two things: 

To be acquitted of Karma and thus not to re-enter another 
body after death, and 

to be absorbed in the All-pervading Brahman. This absorp- 
tion does not only include the loss of consciousness, but also the 
end of personal existence and identity. This is the goal the In- 
dian is striving for — to be lost in the All . 65 

Three paths or Margas are leading to this salvation: 

The path of Action or Karma Marga, 

The path of Knowledge or Jnana Marga, 

The path of Devotion or Bhakti Marga. 

The first is the way of ritualism, sacrifices, practice of 
penance, bestowal of charity, and performance of pilgrimage . 06 

The second is the way of contemplation which strives for a 
mental realization of the unity of the soul with the World-Soul. 
People given to this way will often dwell alone in forests, moun- 
tains, or deserts to find time and a place for undisturbed medi- 
tation upon the Vedas and Brahman.® 

05 Radhakrishnan, S., Indi'an Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 574-580. 

66 Hill, W. D. P., The Rhagavad — Gita, pp. 44-48. 

67 ibid, pp. 48-50. 
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The third is the way of faith or devotion and submission to 
a personal god, be it Siva, Vishnu, Kali, Krishna, or any other 
of the many manifestations of Brahman. 68 

Thus we conclude our brief study of the religious background 
of the Telugus with the following summary: The Telugu is a 
religious being entangled by superstition, twisted religious ideas 
and conceptions of deity, fear of evil spirits and the bondage of 
blind religious leaders, yet not devoid of a consciousness of sin, 
a deep longing for salvation and capacities for a Christian re- 
ligious life, as we hope to show. He deserves our sympathy, 
appreciation, and help to find his way out of his religious maze 
and into the true light of God. 

2. Missions to the Telugu People. 

During the last and the present century a number of Mis- 
sionary Societies have entered the Telugu country and a consid- 
erable amount of mission work has been carried on among these 
people. We shall confine our introductory study to the work of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church to some of the major societies 
who have served the Telugus. 

1.) The Danish-Halle Tranquebar Mission. 

The honor of first bringing the Gospel of Jesus Christ to 
Telugu people goes to the Tranquebar or Danish-Halle Mission, 
and the first Protestant missionary to these people was Reverend 
Benjamin Schultze. 

As early as 1716 the Danish-Halle missionaries had opened 
Tamil schools for Tamil children in Madras and Cuddalore.'” The 
very fact that their work carried them to Madras brought them 
into contact with Telugu speaking people. 

However, since there was no resident missionary in Madras 
the schools did not prosper and after some time were discon- 
tinued,™ until Mr. Schultz reopened the work in 1726.” 

Benjamin Schultze of Sonnenberg, Newark, Germany, was 
sent out by the Danish-Halle Mission in 1719 and arrived that 
same year in Tranquebar with two colleagues, Nikolaus Dal and 
J. Heinrich Kistenmacher. They were welcomed by the Rever- 
end Mr. Gruendler who had been anxiously waiting for rein- 

“ ibid, pp. 51-55. 

On the three Margos compare also Radhakrishnan, S., op. cit., pp. 554- 
574; also any good translation of Rhagavad — Gita. 

69 Hough, J., The History of Christianity in India, Vol. Ill, pp. 379-380. 

70 Hough, J., op. cit., pp. 379, 380, Vol. III. 

71 ibid. 
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forcements. 72 Between his arrival in Tranquebar and transfer to 
Madras Mr. Schultze laboured in Tranquebar occupying himself 
with translation work, completing the Bible in Tamil which 
Ziegenbalg had begun. 13 He also translated a number of hymns 
besides serving the National and Portugese churches and direct- 
ing the schools.” His work was crowned with much success. 

For various reasons Mr. Schultze decided to extend his cords 
and investigate mission possibilities in Madras. Upon his arrival 
in Madras he was welcomed by the Reverend Mr. Leed 75 and in- 
vited to become his guest. Mission friends as well as the gover- 
nor encouraged him to reopen the former work. 76 After some 
tours of investigation about Madras, visiting some hundred 
villages, 77 Mr. Schultze was inclined to stay in Madras. 78 He now 
returned to Tranquebar for a conference with the other mis- 
sionaries. With their concurrence he returned and settled in 
Madras. 79 

Since Madras was in English administered territory Mr. 
Schultze applied for a financial transfer from the Danish-Halle 
Mission to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge of 
England.*' 

Upon closer acquaintance with Madras, Mr. Schultze realized 
his need of the Telugu language 87 and applied himself with all dili- 
gence to mastering it. Meanwhile his work developed into the 
usual pattern of missions programs, opening and conducting of 
schools, translating and preparing Christian literature, and 
preaching and itinerating. 

On September 5, 1726, Mr. Schultze gave public notice of 
his intention of reopening the mission schools and on the four- 
teenth of that month the school commenced its work with twelve 
pupils.® Not having National Christians he was compelled to em- 
ploy Hindu teachers for the work. He allowed them, however, to 
use no books but such as he provided or approved, and they 
seemed to enter cordially into his plan. 83 In spite of much opposi- 

72 Fenger, J. F., Geschichte der Trankebarischen Mission, p. 93. 

13 ibid , p. 114. 

71 ibid, pp. 112, 113. 

73 Hough, J., op. cit., p. 379. 

78 ibid . p. 380. 

77 Hough, J., op. cit., p. 380. 

78 Fenger, J. F., op. cit., p. 121. 

78 Hough, J., op. cit., p. 381. 

88 Fenger, J. F., op. cit., p. 121. 

81 Hough, J., op. cit., p. 381. 

87 Fenger, J. F., op. cit., p. 121. 

83 ibid, p. 121. 
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tion from the Roman Catholic priests, the schools in Madras pros- 
pered. 84 

The translation work of Mr. Schultze in Telugu included 
Luther’s Shorter Cathechism, the Bible, and Arndts True Chris- 
tianity. 83 

His itinerating was extensive and his service untiring as 
a result of which a congregation of two hundred members had 
been gathered by 1730. 88 

In 1732 reinforcements reached Madras but seemingly Mr. 
Schultze was not capable of utilizing co-operative efforts and 
soon such help left him to follow his own course alone 81 for sev- 
eral more years when in 1739 Mr. George Henry Hutteman joined 
him in his labors. 88 

Broken in health after twenty-four years of most strenuous 
service, Mr. Schultze was forced to leave his beloved field of 
service in 1743 and with the consent of his society he returned 
to Europe. 83 He left behind an organized church of about seven 
hundred baptized Christians” 0 and several promising young men 
who had been trained in the mission school. 91 

Upon the request of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and with the approval of the Tranquebar missionaries, 
the Reverend Johann Philip Fabricius succeeded Mr. Schultze 
m the mission in Madras, reaching that city December 4, 1742." 

In order to understand the further development of the Telugu 
work we must keep in mind that only a part of Mr. Schultze’s 
mission had been to the Telugu people. A reading of the history 
leaves the impression that the main work was among the Tamil 
speaking people while the Telugu mission was more incidental. 
None of his co-workers or successors seem to have studied the 
Telugu language and gradually this phase of his work faded 
out. Thus nothing permanent had been established for the evan- 
gelization of the Telugu people with the exception that they had 
been given the Bible and some other Christian literature. 

We have given this detailed account here, not because of 
the significance of its later developments, but to show that al- 
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ready in the first half of the Eighteenth Century the Christian 
message was carried to the Telugu people of South India and that 
the response to the Christian message even then was considerable. 

2.) The London Missonary Society. 

The first society to establish a permanent work among the 
Telugu speaking people was the London Missionary Society. 

In 1805 George Cran and Augustus Des Granges took up 
residence in Vizagapatam on the eastern coast of India. 83 Here 
they were welcomed by the European residents and were invited 
to conduct English services in the Fort for which the governor 
granted them a monthly salary. 81 After the completion of the 
mission house in November, 1806, they opened a “Charity” school 
for Eurasian children. Towards this they received 1,300 rupees 
from residents and subscriptions for the support of the child- 
ren. 85 After a thorough mastery of the Telugu language these 
gentlemen found their first and primary, though not exclusive, 
mission, in translation work. In this “arduous labour they were 
greatly aided by a converted Brahman, Anandarayer by name. 86 
By January 20, 1809, they reported home: “The Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Luke are completed in manuscript and have gone 
through the first correction. The Gospels of Mark and John are 
begun. I have now four Brahmans engaged in this work. An- 
andarayer takes the lead; the others are all transcribers. 91 

Neither of the pioneer missionaries in the Vizagapatam mis- 
sion, however, was privileged to see the circulation of the gos- 
pels they had translated, for both were cut short of their labour,. 
Mr. Cran dying in January, 1809, and Des Ganges going to his 
reward July 1810. 98 It thus remained for Anandarayer to superin- 
tend the printing of the gospels at Serampore in 1811.” 

The mission was reinforced by the coming of Messrs, Lee 
and Gordon who came to Vizagapatam in 1809 and 1810 respec- 
tively.™ Gordon devoted himself to the completion of the New 
Testament for the Telugus which work was completed and printed 
in Madras in 1818 under the supervision of Mr. Pritchett. 10 ' 
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Faithfully the mission laboured, and sacrificed, and buried 
a number of its able workers; yet twenty seven years passed 
before the first National openly confessed Christ as his Saviour 
and Lord. 10 ' Slowly but steadily the work was grounded through 
preaching and educational and literary work. “For many years 
the printing press was maintained in Vizagapatam, and the 
Telugu Scripture, books, and tracts sent out from it circulated 
wherever Telugu was spoken from Madras to Ganjam”."' 3 

A very important factor in the building up of the work 
in Vizagapatam was the thorough high school the mission es- 
tablished. It served a unique purpose, broke down much of the pre- 
judice and prepared some excellent workers for the mission. 1 "* 

A second center of operations for work among the Telugus 
was opened to the London Missionary Society at Cuddapah. 

Early in the Nineteenth Century a certain gentleman named 
William Howell had been stationed by the government at Cudda- 
pah. He was a surveyor of the Department of Public Works. 105 
Together with Reverend J. Hands of the Bellary Mission he la- 
boured in his leisure time for the evangelization of the people 
of his district. 106 Soon a congregation had been gathered and 
Mr. Howell became its missionary, receiving ordination in Madras 
in 1824. 10T Although the work here was interrupted by the ab- 
sence of missionaries and the withdrawal of Reverend W. Howell 
in 1842 108 the work grew and increased numerically. In the year 
1851 a momentous movement set in among the Malas who lived 
to the north and northwest of Cuddapah. 10 ’ The work grew ra- 
pidly and the missionaries were unable to meet the requests for 
instruction. Several more centers were opened, a training school 
for National leaders was established and the work prospered. 110 
By 1875, eight youth stations had been established, thirty one Na- 
tional teachers were employed, 147 church members, 1,386 bap- 
tized persons and 3,925 adherents were counted. Twenty seven 
boys’ schools with 419 pupils were operating. 111 

Towards the end of the century the influence of Christianit 3 r 
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among the Sudras made itself felt and the Decennial Report for 
1890 gives this hopeful account and these prospects: “Our work 
amongst the Sudras promises to exceed that amongst the Malas. 
It is now passing from the stage of individual movement to that 
in which whole communities come under the influence of the 
Gospel .... we have good hope that the movement will spread. 112 

3.) The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

The pioneer of this mission was the Reverend Samuel S. 
Day. 113 After an initial stay at Vizagapatam, Chicacole, and 
Madras (1836-1840) he chose Nellore for a mission station. 1,4 
Here he arrived February 26, 1840, soon to be joined by the Rev. 
erend and Mrs. S. Van Husen. 11 With great and enduring patience 
Mr. Day laboured in his field till 1846 when ill health forced him 
to leave the mission field and return to America. A similar fate 
had befallen Mr. and Mrs. Van Husen who had been ordered 
home by a physician the year before. 118 

The work thus far had met with the most stubborn resis- 
tance and only a very few souls had made open confession of 
Christianity. 111 In consequence of such a situation the Mission 
Society raised the question at the annual meeting whether the 
mission should be continued or abandoned. 118 It was decided to 
reinforce the mission and Mr. Day, accompanied by the Reverend 
and Mrs. Lyman Jewett returned to Nellore. 11 ” Energetically the 
undaunted pioneer went to work and with the assistance of the 
Jewetts schools were opened for boys as well as for girls. 120 In 
spite of all the efforts, faith and prayers of the missionaries the 
number of converts increased very slowly, and when a second 
deputation reached Nellore in January, 1853, the report carried 
home was not very inspiring. 121 

That same year at the annual meeting of the Missionary 
Society the question was raised once more whether the mission 
was to be reinforced or discontinued. 122 The recommendations of 
the deputation was in disfavor of the continuation. Thus the 
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board proposed the closing of the mission. The question of the 
acting corresponding secretary, Dr. Edward Bright reveals the 
inner conflict the action was creating when he asked: “And who 
will write the letter?”' 23 

In the evening the question of the continuation — discon- 
tinuation was submitted to the general meeting for discussion. 
During the course of the discussion one of the speakers turning 
to the mission map at hand, and pointing to Nellore, called it 
the “Lone Star Mission” which gave the occasion for the memor- 
able poem by the Reverend S. F. Smith, D. D., “The Lone Star.” 121 

The impression created by the reading of the poem the next 
day was such that a unanimous vote was passed to reinforce 
the mission.' 21 Soon more missionaries were sent to the Telugus 
to strengthen the hands of the faithful workers. 

No doubt the most significant man to come to the field was 
the Reverend John E. Clough who reached Nellore on April 22, 
1865, and moved to Ongole the following year. 126 

We shall permit Dr. A. T. Fishman to give us a synopsis of 
the subsequent mass movement in which the Reverend John E. 
Clough played a leading role and which had its peculiar influence 
upon the future course of the foreign mission work or at least 
the choice of the first field of the Russian as well as American 
Mennonite Brethren churches. Because of this relationship we 
give more space to this mission than we allowed to the others. 

.... By 1866 the Mission had been at work in Nellore in the southern 
Telugu area, seventy-five miles south of Ongole, for twenty-eight years. 
About thirty individuals had been converted and withdrawn from their 
customary social contacts and occupations, but little impression had 
been made on the life of any Indian community. Property had been 
purchased in Ongole but no working relations had been established. 
Pariah, a native Madiga, had become a Christian because of an external 
contact, a by-product of a skin-buying expedition into the north Telugu 
area. With the baptism of Pariah and his wife Nagamma in 1866 and 
the arrival of J. E. Clough in Ongole in 1867, we observe the con- 
vergence of a fortuitous Indian convert and a new American mission- 
ary in virgin geographical and social areas. The main developments fol- 
low: 

In January, 1867, Pariah informed Clough that a group near his village 
of Talakondapad, forty miles southwest of Ongole, was ready for bap- 
tism and persuaded the missionary that they should be examined and 
baptized in their own village, and not called to Ongole for the purpose, 
as Clough had proposed. Twenty-eight were baptized and a number of 
men with their wives were called to Ongole for training as Christian 
workers in a six-weeks institute. After training, the men preached and 
the wives started schools in their palems. Pariah and his wife Na- 
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gamma toured and preached to Madigas in other villages. They re- 
ceived no formal tr'aining for the task but they had the assistance of 
some converts trained in the institute and Rangiah, a Christian preach- 
er, sent from Nellore for the purpose. 

The Christian teaching included prohibition of three things: idol wor- 
ship, Sunday work, and eating teachina mamsamu. The first two pro- 
hibitions named interfered with the Madigas’ part in village activi- 
ties and aroused' stiff resistance; the third was encouraged by Hindu 
ovelords because, referring exclusively to beef, it was congenial with 
their ideas of veneration of the cow. The teaching spread rapidly. 
On August 1, 1869, forty-two men were baptized in Ongole largely from 
Mankapur, seventy-five miles west of Ongole, and thirty-five miles north of 
Talakondapad. In a September tour of that area, fifty-one were bap- 
tized and 1 in a second tour 324, making a total of about 400 new converts 
for the year, about half of them residents of Cumbum Taluq. There 
were converts in eight taluqs to the southwest and north of Ongole 
and within a distance of seventy-five miles. By 1871 there were 1,500 
converts from the Madigas in this area. During the years 1871-72, 1,000 
were added. When the rains failed in 1876 bringing the famine of 1876- 
1877, there was a Christian group of 3,000 and a force of one hundred 
Christian workers. 

For famine relief the uovernment extended a navigation work, the 
Buckingham Canal. Hindu contractor discrimination against outcastes 
in employment of labor led 1 Clough to take a contract, organize a 
camp, and traih Christian preachers as foremen of labor gangs. Chris- 
tians and non-Chistians were employed, a gr'ain store was opened, health 
service was established, recreation and Christian instuction was supplied 
in regular religious services. But feeling that the material benefits of 
employment should be completely dissociated from the spiritual benefits 
of religious teaching, Clough stopped all baptisms. 

. . . With the coming of the rains in October, 1877, work on the canal 
came to a close and the laborers returned to their villages and resumed 
agricultural operation. The Modigas, however, did not forget their ex- 
periences but began to press for baptism. Of the most insistent of these, 
102 were baptized in Ongole on June 16, 1878, and by July 1 a total of 
2,000 had been admitted into the church. Fearing that he would be 
unable to care properly for such a large group spread over so wide an 
area and wishing to guard 1 against any associations of baptism with 
material benefits received or anticipated, Clough called a conference 
of the workers at Vellampalle, a village ten miles from Ongole. Not 
only the workers but thousands of villagers came. Finally, Clough 
yielded to what seemed to be a genuine religious movement and with 
such discrimination and selection as he could exercise baptized 3,336 of 
them in the river near by in three days. Later, at two other centers 
1,850 and 1,031 respectively were baptized. The figure for the year 
was 9,606, bringing the total in the Christian Church to 12,804; all, 
with the exception of a few IVTalas, were Madigas. . 

In 1879-80, during a tour of preaching, disciplining, and idol de- 
struction, 3,000 were baptized. 

In 1890-91 occurred another “revival,” beginning with the baptism 
of 1,671 in Ongole on December 27. Within three months 3,765 were 
baptized in Ongole and 1,460 under the supervision of John Newcomb 
in the Cumbum area. This brought the total of adults in the Christian 
Church to 33,000. m 

The Mass movement gave the mission interest at home a 
great impulse, as the expansion of the work in the field witnesses. 
A fair network of mission stations have been established in the 
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Madras Presidency as well as in the Hyderabad India State, 
until now the Baptists have twenty six stations, with numerous 
outstations. A Christian Church with 112,888 members and ap- 
proximately a half million adherents are counted. Elementary 
and high schools as well as industrial schools have been developed. 
And a seminary for the training of a National ministry is being 
conducted at Ramapatman. 128 

4.) Lutheran Missions. 

(1) The Evangelical Lutheran Church of America Mission. 

In 1841 Reverend John Christian Frederick Heyer was di- 
rected by the American Evangelical Lutheran Mission to estab- 
lish* a work among the Telugus of India. 129 He reached Madras 
April 16, 1842, half a year after his departure from America. 130 
After a month of language studies in Madras, Heyer launched 
out to find a suitable location for a mission. 131 With the help of 
the Baptist missionaries in Nellore and upon the hearty invita- 
tion of Henry Stokes Esquire, Collector of the Guntur District, 
Guntur was chosen as the centre for a mission. 132 Here a con- 
siderable amount of preparatory work had been done by the Eng- 
lish Collector and some English residents. 133 Mr. Heyer’s ministry 
was well received by the English as well as by the Nationals and 
the services were well attended from the very beginning. 134 The 
mission schools made rapid progress and by the middle of Octo- 
ber, six had been established, enrolling 150 pupils and employ- 
ing seven teachers. 133 The work showed every sign of progress, 
but the meagre support from America hampered the work great- 
ly 136 and had a discouraging effect upon Mr. Heyer. 

In June, 1844, Mr. Heyer was joined by Reverend and Mrs. 
Walter Gunn from America, who were soon to bear the burden 
of the woi'k alone. Mr. Heyer returned to America for a much 
needed rest in August, 1846 131 again to resume his labours in Gun- 
tur after two and one half years of absence. 138 
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Soon after his arrival he opened a second work in the Palnad 
District where he established a station in Gurjal. 133 

The field of the American Evangelical Lutheran Mission 
was greatly extended and its foreign staff considerably strength- 
ened when the North German Society for financial reasons, 
was forced to transfer its work and workers to the American 
Society in 1850. 110 The Germans had sent out several splendid 
missionaries and established a fine work at Rajahmundry. Thus 
by 1851 the American Evangelical Lutheran Mission in India 
occupied three strategic points in the Telugu country, Guntur, 
Rajahmundry, and Palnad.’ 11 By 1853 the work was far enough 
advanced to organize at Guntur the first “Lutheran Synod in 
India. 112 

The bright prospects of the mission were soon to be dimmed 
and a period followed which brought hours of trials to the mis- 
sionaries as well as to the administrators. A Lutheran authority 
sums it up in the following words: 

The history of the American Evangelical Lutheran Mission in India 
has been marked by alternating periods of joyful activity and dispirited 
inertia, of elation over good results obtained and of discouragement over 
seeming failures, of comparatively rapid progess and of slow retrench- 
ment, of steady gains and of rapid declines; but in and through it all,, 
the work of the establishment of the Church and of the Christianiza- 
tion of the people has been uninterruptedly carried on to its present 
stage and development. 143 

In spite of all the obstacles from at home and dissensions, 
on the field the American Evangelical Lutherans have built up 
a substantial work among the Telugus with a number of centres. 114 

They have also developed a good high school and a Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Rajahmundry, 115 several industrial enterprises 
to assist the Nationals in self-support, 116 hospitals, 111 and dispen- 
saries 118 and a considerable force of National leaders and assist- 
ants. 113 

(2) The American Lutheran Church Mission. 
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It needs to be mentioned that the Hermansburg Mission of 
Germany also commenced a work among the Telugus of South 
India with a principal station at Naydupet. 150 In 1919 this mission 
passed into the hands of the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Ohio and other states which mission transferred it eleven 
years later, 1930, to the American Lutheran Church. 151 

This mission now serves a territory of about 6,750 square 
miles with a population of approximately one million and a half 
souls. Nine central stations had been built and its total member* 
ship numbered 10,694 in 1945.' 52 

The foundation for a closer union of the Lutheran work 
was laid when the All-India Lutheran Conference convened in 
January, 1912, at Rajahmundry 155 and today the various Lutheran 
Churches among the Telugus enjoy a free transfer of members 
from the churches of one society to the other as well as the co- 
operation in a United Seminary. 15 * 

5.) The Church of England Missions. 

(1) The Church Missionary Society. 

This society has an extensive and prosperous work in the 
Telugu area. The main territory occupied by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society comprises the districts between the two great 
rivers Kistna and Godavari and stretches from the coast for 
more than a hundred miles inland, 155 centering around Masuli- 
patam, Ellore, Bezwada, Raghavapuram, and Dummaguden. 156 

From the very beginning the society adopted a two-fold ap- 
proach in its work, namely that of higher education and itiner- 
ating. 

The two pioneer missionaries to open the work for the so- 
ciety were Robert Turlington Noble and Henry Watson Fox. 
They established themselves in Masulipatam in 1841. It was 
arranged that Noble should open a school on the line of Duff’s 
College in Calcutta, while Fox was to be an itinerant preaching 
missionary. The planned school was opened in 1843. Fox’s 
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health, however, prevented him from much touring, yet he laid 
the foundations for a prosperous village mission. 157 

As most other missions this work also had to pass through 
.a series of trials and hardships and even when twelve years old 
it was reported as “in an incipient state”. 158 

The school was designed to reach the caste people and here 
converts were hard to win. Yet the school has done excellent 
work and has given the mission several strong National leaders 
from the upper social stratum early in the history of the work 15 ' 
and its influence in the Telugu country will never be measured.”’ 
It finally grew into a college — Noble College — and was later af- 
filiated with the University of Madras."” 

The year 1860 when a group of six men of the Mala caste 
(rather outcaste) came to the mission station at Bezwada and 
asked for instruction, marked a turning point in the church work 
of the mission. They came from the distant village Raghava- 
puram near the borders of the Nizams Domain. A widespread 
movement was the result.” 2 The fact that in 1876 the Telugu 
Native Church Council had been organized and held its first 
meeting' 13 reveals a fair progress in the growth of the work of 
the field as well as a sound policy of the mission. 

Early in 1860 a mission to the Koi Hill Tribe was inaugurated 
with the centre at Dummagudem but for various reasons the 
mission soon turned its main attention to the Telugus of the 
district. 1 * 4 

In 1888 the society extended its work into the Nizams ter- 
ritory and occupied Khammameth which became a fertile field 
and brought large accessions to the church. 1 ” 3 

(2.) Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 

This society first entered the Telugu field when several 
London Missionary Society ministers changed their allegiance 
from the latter mission to the Church of England. When Mr. 
Howell, missionary of the London Missionary Society at Cud- 
•dapah, joined the Church of England in 1842 he drew with him 
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a part of the congregation. Forty six members were confirmed 
and formed into a congregation of the Church of England by 
Reverend W. W. Whitford. 169 Mr. Howell was soon transferred 
to Vullavaram, near Madras, and thus the newly formed congre- 
gation was left without a shepherd until 1849 when the Reverend 
Uriah Davis was appointed to serve at Cuddapah. 617 

Because of the extended village work that opened itself to 
the missionaries it was thought wise to transfer the mission 
centre to Mutyalapad, where in 1855 seventy four persons were 
baptized. The transfer took place in June, 1855.'“ 

In 1852 a remarkable movement among the Malas commenced 
which spread spontaneously and brought hundreds into the 
Church of England.”" 1 

The insufficiency in the number of missionaries and the 
slowness in training a native ministry hampered the growth of 
the work and the requests for instructions could not be met.'™ 
Yet the mission progressed and by the end of the century a large 
work had been organized and carried on from four main centres — 
Mutyalapad, Kalasapad, Nadyal, and Palugurallapalli. 171 To these 
stations Kurnool and Giddalur were soon added. 172 

Realizing the absolute need for a well trained National min- 
istry the mission founded the Nadyal Training Institute in 1884 
for “the fundamental object — that of improving and enlarging 
the supply of teachers in the mission service”. 173 The institution is 
playing an important part in the development of the mission. 174 

Another feature that deserve mention is the special effort 
the mission put forth to reach the Sudras and the higher caste 
people of its field. Says a reporter: 

It was determined to form a band of men for the purpose of traveling 
within the whole area covered by the mission and preaching to classes 
not usually reached by the district missionary . To make its appeal 
effective, it was decided that the provision of medical aid should 1 be a 
prominent part of the work. 115 

Thus in 1903 an Evangelistic Band was organized, equipped 
with a good supply of medicine, musical instruments and a magic 
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lantern for the specific mission to reach the high caste people 
and the Mohammedans. 110 We must leave the results of such an 
attempt to history. The operations of the Evangelistic Band 
virtually came to an end in 1907.'" 

(3.) The Paskal Mission. 

The Paskal Mission is an undertaking of the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Diocese of Travacore and Cochin, and is under the 
immediate supervision of the Bishop of Dornaka. 178 

The work was started in 1926 and is located in the north- 
eastern section of the Nizam’s Dominion. 179 

The work is of peculiar interest because it is an indigenous 
project and it has yielded fair results for its brief history, the 
first decade bringing some four hundred conversions. 180 

6.) Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 

The immediate occasion for opening a mission in the Telugu 
region by this Society was a letter written by Sergeant Goodwin 
of Secunderabad and addressed to the chairman of the Madras 
District. The result of the letter was the appointment of Mr. 
William Burgess for mission service in and about Secunderabad. 
Here he arrived in 1879, and Hyderabad appears as one of the 
Stations of the Methodist Church in the 1880 report. 181 Various 
causes worked together for the good of the work and the mission 
met with unusual success from the very beginning. The spread 
of a movement soon proved too much for one missionary to guide. 
Reinforcements came in Reverend and Mrs. Pratt who in 1884 
opened a section station at Karim Nagar. 182 Here the course was 
very rapid. In sixteen years fifty four congregations with more 
than 2,000 Christians had been gathered. 183 

In rapid succession several more new stations were opened 
and before the century closed Medak (1889), Siddipett (1891), 
Knundi (1892), and Nizambad (1898) had been occupied, and 
somewhat later Jagtigal and Ellareddipett were added. 184 

As the accessions continued and increased in number the 
problem of educating and Christianizing this mass of oppressed,, 
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ignorant, and degraded humanity became acute. “The demand for 
an extensive scheme of general education and for special train- 
ing of teachers and evangelists became urgent and imperative. 185 
To meet this vital need a theological class was arranged at Me- 
dak for the training of native help. 186 Eventually a substantial 
Training Institute grew up. 187 Says the report : 

Presently the rate of increase in the church began to diminish. This 
was not because the people were more reluctant to join the Christian 
Church, or the missionaries less willing to admit them, but because the 
workers were completely absorbed by pastoral duties in the ale'ady ex- 
tending church, and though Posnett was steadily and successfully 
pressing forward the work in the Training Institute, the supply of 
pastors could not overtake the demand. 188 

Through the generosity of two English friends a press was 
set up in Medak to met the imperative need of the Church for 
Christian literature. The first works published in Telugu by 
this press were an edition of the Prayer Book, and a manual for 
midwifery for the use of the Indian nurses. 180 

Medical work commenced in 1902 in Nizambad. In 1910 the 
Wood Memorial Hospital was opened, soon to be followed by a 
Home for Lepers. In association with “The Leper Mission” and 
with grants of land from the Nizam’s government, a colony for 
lepers has been built up. 100 

7.) The Methodist Episcopal Church Mission. 

This mission commenced its work in the Nizam’s Dominion 
in 1873 when English services were begun in the city of Hyderabad 
soon to be followed in nearby Secunderabad. The vernacular 
work grew out of the English work and developed into the wes- 
tern, north-and south western direction. 101 

The principal centres from which the work is carried on 
and supervised are located at Bidar, Hyderabad, Tandur, and 
Vikarabad. The latter, situated some forty five miles west of 
Hyderabad city, is the centre of the Hyderabad Conference, while 
the first named station is located in a mass movement area. 102 

The mission has several well established educational insti- 
tutions at Bidar, Hyderabad, and Vikarabad. In the latter place 
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the primary and middle school is associated with industrial work 
where weaving, sewing, cooking, gardening, and child care are 
taught. Here, also, a Teacher Training School is operated. 193 

The Hyderabad Conference was organized in 1926. It should 
be remarked here that the work of this conference is not ex- 
clusively among the Telugus, but it also contacts considerable 
portions of Hindu, Marathi, and Kanarese speaking people. 194 

Of late the Methodist Episcopal Church Mission and the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society have amalgamated to 
form a united work. 193 

8.) Other Missions. 

Besides these larger bodies several smaller missions are at 
work in the Telingana. Thus the (Plymouth) Brethren Mission 
operates a mission in the Godavari River valley with a principal 
centre at Narsapur. 1 ” The Canadian Baptist Mission, though 
operating mainly to the north of the Telugu country, contacts 
them on the northern fringes, especially at Coconada. 917 The 
Church Missionary Society of Australia and Tasmania conducts 
a work in and around Hyderabad city. 198 “The India Mission’’, 
and American non-denominatioal mission works a field north 
and north east of Hyderabad city, territory formerly occupied 
by the American Baptists. 19 " The Telugu Village Mission, an Aus- 
tralian Independent Mission, operates a distance to the south 
west of the city of Hyderabad. 2 " 

Thus a number of agencies have established themselves in 
the Telugu area. Their various way of approach, both psycholo- 
gical and methodological, their various emphases on matters of 
belief, conduct, and ritual need not bewilder the minds of the 
natives if the work is carried on in the Spirit of truth and love 
and for the glory of God and the benefits of the Telugus. Mu- 
tual respect and harmonious work should enrich the spiritual 
life of the Telugu Christians who will have to work out the ways 
most adapted to themselves and for the best service of the neigh- 
bor and country. 
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Summary — General Impact of Christianity upon the Telugu 
Community. 

Though it would be wrong to think of the Telagana as well 
evangelized and Christianized, it would be equally wrong to fail 
to see the influences of Christianity at work in the Telugu com- 
munity. 

A Christian Church, though denominationally divided, has 
come to stay in this part of India and is making efforts for a 
more united approach through the Andhra Christian Council. 201 

Doctor H. A. Gleason, Jr., commenting on the Christians in 
Telegana says: 

Christianity has a much shorter history in the Telugu country than 
among the Tamil-speaking peoples. But in this short time a Christian 
community has grown up, in many ways stronger than that of the south. 
Guntur District lias now the second largest Christian population of the 
districts outside Keraca, having passed Tinnevelly between 1921 and 
1931. The Christians and Talegana are largely Protestants. 

.... The Christian population of the Telugu area is largely in a 
single rather compact area extending from the mouth of the Godavari 
suthwestward into the adjacent edge of the Deccan Plateau . 

. . . Through most of the area the advance has been rapid, in most of 
the districts exceeding that of Tinnevelly, the most rapidly advancing 
of the Tamil districts. 2 " 2 

Dr. Gleason also shows that a considerable area of the Tela- 
gana has a Christian population exceeding ten per cent of the 
total inhabitants.” Several districts of this part of India are 
known for their mass movement. 204 

The cultural effects of the mission activities are not neg- 
ligible as Doctor A. T. Fishman in his dissertation on “Culture 
Change and the Underprivileged” has well shown. 201 Definite modi- 
fications in family and caste relationships are noticeable as the 
economic, social, educational and religious revolution gradually 
progresses. 

Thus the Telugu Chrsitian Church is slowly emerging and a 
new social and economic order is gradually developing. 

3. The Mission of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America to the Telugus. 

1.) Specifications of the Field. 
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The field of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North Ameri- 
ca is located near the large city of Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 206 
Hyderabad is the capital of a state by the same name and is ruled 
by a Mohammedan Prince with the exalted title of His Highness 
the Nyzam. 207 

The field extends south from the city to the Tungabadra 
River for a distance of about 120 miles. The maximum width 
from east to west is approximately one hundred miles. The 
mission field embraces an area of some 9,800 square miles with 
a population of 1,540,000 scattered in 2,175 villages. A small 
section of the field extends into the Madras Presidency. 2 " 5 

The field is not a large flat steaming, unhealthy jungle, but 
is dotted with hills, reaching in some cases to the height of 3,000 
feet. Besides, there are some beautiful woods and fertile fields. 
A railroad traverses the field from North to South and four 
mission stations, Shamshabad, Janumpet, Mahbubnagar, and 
Gadwal are situated along this railway. 209 

The whole territory is divided into nine mission fields with 
a mission centre located on each field. Thus there are the Hughes- 
town, Shamshabad, Janumpet, Kalvakurty, Deverakonda, Nagar- 
kurnool, Wanaparty, Mahbubnagar, Gadwal fields, with a section 
designated as the “Home Mission” which is being served by the 
Telugu Mennonite Brethren Convention. 210 

2.) The Founding of the Mission. 

We have shown above that Reverend and Mrs. N. N. Hiebert 
and Miss Elizabeth Neufeld arrived in India in October, 1899, ac- 
companying the returning missionaries Reverend and Mrs. Abram 
Friesen of Russia. 211 The group reached Nalgonda October 27, 
1899, to be welcomed by Reverend and Mrs. Abram Huebert. 112 

On November 25 of the same year, the group was joined by 
Miss Anna Suderman, a member of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America who had sailed the year before for 
Ahmedabad, Gujareth as an independent missionary. 213 

The next months found the group busy in Telugu language 
studies at Nalgonda. 
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As time went on the principal question of the location of 
the future field of service was pressing itself upon the mission- 
aries. It was not easy to decide on a mission field for a con- 
ference that was to assume the full responsibilities. 

Much credit must be given to the missionaries of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church of South Russia and the American Bap- 
tists who were already serving in the Hyderabad Indian State. 
Especially was the help and advice of Mr. Abram Friesen and 
the Reverend E. Chute of Palmore (Mahbubnagar station) valued 
who advised a mission field, stretching from Hyderabad city for 
some one hundred miles to the south, to the Kistna River, and 
some thirty miles in width from east to west. 211 

In his meditation, Mr. Hiebert believed to have found divine 
assurance through Acts 18:10 that this was the “God Appointed” 
field. 215 

Through the kindness of the above mentioned missionaries 
the Baptist Field Committee and later the Baptist Mission Board 
sanctioned the transfer of the field from Baptist claims to the 
Mennonite Brethren for the establishment of a mission. 21 ” 

Preparations were now made to begin the work as soon as 
possible. A suitable place for a mission was located in Hughes- 
town, three miles south of Secunderabad, and just a short distance 
north of Hyderabad city. The place under consideration covered 
some five acres of land, was provided with a large brick building 
as residence ,a barn and two houses for Nationals of stone, and 
was surrounded by a stone wall. It lay on an elevated section 
overlooking Secunderabad and Hyderabad, as well as a large num- 
ber of villages. 2 ” It seemed an ideal location and the missionaries 
decided to rent it with the prospects of purchasing it as soon as 
they had the approval of the Board of Foreign Missions and 
the Home Conference. 213 

On October 10, 1900, the place was occupied by the mission- 
aries, having received the sanction from the Government to 
operate a mission station. 218 On November 20, Mrs Hiebert was 
able to report home: 

We were privileged to have our first Telugu meeting last Sunday in our 
home. The group was but small, ten Telugus, Brother and Sister Un- 
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ruh (Heinrich) and we two, thus fourteen in all. The Lord has given 
us a native Christian whose name is Lazarus; he spoke to us and 
preached on Daniel, chapter three.* 20 

Mr. Abram Friesen from Nalgonda, in order to assist the new 
mission, loaned “the brethren” two Nationals to serve as evan- 
gelists/ 21 

Miss Elizabeth Neufeld prepared for the opening of a school 
while Miss Suderman was getting ready to apply herself to the 
great work among the women and the sick. 222 

In his Annual Report, Mr. W. E. Hopkins, Baptist Missionary 
in Secunderabad, having reported some territorial readjustments 
remarks as follows: 

Another equally large section of our field lies to the south of Secunder- 
abad and includes the suburbs of Hyderabad. It forms the head of a 
rich, densely populated valley extending south to the Kishna River with 
the Palmur field on the west 'and Nalgonda on the east. The mission- 
aries of these three fields have occasionally touched this belt of country 
and have endeavored to care for it, but have been unable to do so. By 
consent of the missionaries of these adjoining field's and with the ap- 
proval of the Missionary Union, the Reverend N. N. Hiebert and his as- 
sociates, Misses Suderm'an and Neufeld of the American Mennonite 
Brethren (Baptist) were invited to enter this territory. They have ac- 
quired Telugu and have begun work in several hamlets of Hyderabad 
where the gospel has not been preached. They are well received, have 
a regular Sunday preaching service, and the nucleus of a school. Their 
faith and methods of work arq identical with our own. 223 

Thus a beginning was made. 

Having received the requested authorization from the Home 
Conference and the prospects for a mission being good, the mis- 
sionaries believed it essential to purchase the property they had 
rented and convert it into a full-fledged mission station. “To make 
sure of divine guidance and to seek the Lord’s favor we joined 
Saturday, January 12, 1902, for the purpose of fasting and prayer- 
on behalf of this matter,” and it was decided to proceed Monday, 
January 14, to Secunderabad to conclude the deal on the pro- 
perty. 221 

Matters, however, changed. On Monday, January 14, Mr. 
Hiebert went down with a heavy fever. The doctor ordered his 
immediate transference to Secunderabad and to leave India at 
his earliest possibilities. 225 

Having stayed with the Baptists in Secunderabad for some 
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time, Mr. Hiebert regained his strength sufficiently to under- 
take his return journey to America never to see India again. 226 
Before leaving in March Mr. Hiebert, however, arranged with the 
Baptists to care for a few Christians that had been won for Chris- 
tainity until reinforcements would come from America. 237 

The two ladies, Misses Neufeld and Suderman, went to assist 
in the mission 226 of the Mennonite Brethren of Russia, Miss Neu- 
feld going to Nalgonda and Miss Suderman to Gurzalla and later 
also to Nalgonda. 

Thus stranded the first attempts to establish the work of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North America among the Telu- 
gus of Hyderabad. 

The forces which broke up the work on the field, however,, 
failed to break the spirit of the conference at heme and soon 
substitutes had been found to fill the vacancies which had been 
created, and to plant a permanent work. 

The instruments chosen were the Reverend and Mrs. John 
H. Pankratz, who arrived in India October 20, 1902, to be wel- 
comed by Misses Neufeld and Suderman as well as the mission- 
aries of the Mennonite Brethren of South Russia. 229 

Already in advance Miss Suderman had rented a place for the 
Pankratzes in the city of Secunderabad and made preparations for 
their language studies. 230 

Before the Pankratzes, however, engaged in studies the ques- 
tion was raised whether the missionaries of the American Men- 
nonite Brethren Church should attempt to re-open the work 
among the Telugus of Hyderabad State or whether they should 
seek a new field in the Central Provinces where other American 
Mennonites were laboring. 231 

The cordial invitation of the Baptist and the Russian Men- 
nonite Brethren missionaries, and the unwillingness of the lady 
missionaries to remove to a new field with a different language 
decided in favor of the first plan, to serve the Telugu people of 
the Hyderabad State. 232 Mr. Pankratz gives us the following, 
words on this time: 

After a few days of friendly conversations and exchange of thoughts, 
it became necessary to know whether we would remain in the Domin- 
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ions of H. E. H. the Nizam or look for a mission field in some other dis- 
trict. When we left America, the suggestion had been made that it 
might be advisable to look for a field in the Bangalore district or even 
toward North India. However, from convesations with the two lady 
missionaries it was evident that they did not wish to make a change to 
a locality where a second language study would have to be made. 
Again, after some conversations and deliberations with the brethren 
A. Friesen, H. Unruh, and F. Levering, they made it clear to us that 
they would favor the plan for us to take up the field that stretches 
from the south side of Hyderabad, Deccan, in a southern direction down 
to the Kistna River. No mission was occupying it up to that time. 
Later I met Reverend Chute of Mahbubnagar and he told me that he 
had invited' Brother N. N. Hiebert to take up mission work in a field 
east of his. This included the field Reverend Hiebert had intended to 
take care over for our mission activities. Taking all these facts into 
consideration and with prayers that were being made for God’s leading 
in this important decision, it seemed that there could be no other choice 
but this one, and 90 we accepted it as from the hand 1 of God with the 
friendly consent of all those who were concerned in this affair. Wle 
therefore began to make preparations and looked for apportunities to 
start mission work in this field, considering it as our place of labor 
for the Lord Jesus .” 223 

The problem confronting the missionaries was again the 
choice of a location for a mission station and the opening and 
establishing of the work. 

On the question of location, Mr. Pankratz writes as follows: 

The next step to be taken was to find a place and a house from which 
to operate and to proclaim Christ’s gospel to those many villages that 
were before us. The two brethren, Friesen and Unruh, came with me 
to the outlying suburbs of Hyderabad to look for a suitable house, but 
none seemed available. The mission did 1 not have any place from which 
to do mission work in the field that we were now definitely taking over 
as our Foreign Mission Field. And there were no Indian helpers or 
preachers who could help in the work. It was therefore a real need to 
acquire a nlace from which we could begin the work. It took much 
prayer and seeking. 

As time passed on, we had learned to know a Canon Goldsmith, who 
was a missionary among the Mohammedans. He was a very devout 
man and knew Hyderabad better than any other missionary. One dav I 
went fo him for information concerning a suitable place for mission 
work on the outlying parts of the city. He was truly interested and 
called Mr. Rotchford who was well informed on such questions. He 
was glad to help, and so the next day we found a number of places 
which might have served our purposes, but the prices were too high. 
After about a week, Mr. Rotchford took Reverend Goldsmith and me to 
a Mohammedan officer, who wished to sell a house so he might use the 
money for celebrating his son’s wedding. The location was very suitable, 
but the house needed repair. The difficulty, however, again came in the 
price which was too high, so we did not come to any conclusion that day. 

The next-door neighbor to this house was an English officer, a friend 
of Reverend Goldsmith. We visited him. He knew India’s ways ’and 
said we should just wait a little while and the old gentleman would 
come down with his price. We took the advice and' went home. Not 
very long after this experience, the Mohammedan officer called us. 
Now he was ready to sell at a lower price, yet not as low as we felt 
it should be. However, each of us yielding a little, we came to an agree- 
ment. And now, where should we get the money to pay for the house? 
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The owner was willing to wait until word from America would come. 
Just about a month later the owner called me to come to Mr. Rotch- 
ford’s home, and there he told me th'at he had to have the money with- 
in a week. I explained that the money could not come so soon, but noth- 
ing could induce the old, yet kind officer to wait. He told me that there 
was another buyer who had the money ready. At last he agreed to 
give me two days to give him my definite answer. I felt as though I 
was being pressed into a corner and beaten in all my efforts. When I 
reached home my dear helpmate and I simply cried out of the depths 
of our hearts to God for guidance as to what to do .At once I sent 
a cablegram to the chairman of the Mission Board asking whether I 
should buy or not. The answer came: “Buy; sending money.” Here 
the Incorporation of the Conference, the assurance that we had 1 a mis- 
sion fund, the Power of Attorney came to wonderful use. I took these 
papers and the cablegram to our local Indian Money Changer and asked 
if he would loan me the whole amount to pay for the house. He looked 
the papers over, looked at the cablegram, and then said: “I will let you 
have the amount. When do you need it?” I said, “After six days.” 
Without any other security but my signature and 1 the trust in those 
papers he lent the money to the mission. 

On the day when the transfer was to be made, an English lawyer, Rev. 
erend H. Unruh and I started at eight o’clock in the morning and rode in 
a Tunga to the house while the Indian banker brought the money, all in 
silver. One of his assistants from the Government Registration Office 
was there to see that the papers would be issued correctly and the Eng- 
lish lawyer took care of our part of the transaction. It was after ten 
o’clock that night when all was finished. The former owner of the house 
closed the d’oors from the inside of the house, locked the front door from 
the outside, handed me the keys and said, “From now on I have no 
right to this house, it is yours.” The lawyer gave me the papers and 
said: “They are correct.” Reverend Unruh took my hand and said: 
“This is written over as if it is to hold through all eternity.” 

It w'as two o’clock in the morning when we reached home .... 
That night we shed . . . tears, not in sorrow, but rather in thanksgiving 
prayers to the Lord Jesus Christ for giving us the house from which 
we hoped to start working for the salvation of many dtear souls. 234 

The location of the purchased property seemed very appro- 
priate for a mission station. It was situated on a highway lead- 
ing to Shamshabad, Ibeampalnam and to Nalgonda thus travers- 
ing a good section of the assumed field. 235 

Several larger and a number of smaller villages were within 
short distance and thus could easily be reached. 238 

The mission compound covered three acres of land being 
beautified by several fruit trees as well as large shade trees. 231 

It also provided a respectable residence for the missionaries 
and a few smaller buildings. 238 

On November 26, 1903, the missionaries took possession of 
the property and four days later conducted the first Telugu 
service in their home. 239 
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The Reverend Abram Friesen from Nalgonda again trans- 
ferred several of his evangelists to the new mission thus enabling 
Mr. Pankratz to begin the work more effectively with national 
forces.™ 

Miss Neufeld opened a school and within a few months had 
twenty four pupils enrolled, while Miss Suderman served the 
many women and the sick that called at the mission station. 241 

On March 27, 1904, the missionaries, national workers and a 
few Christians gathered in the mission station to organize the 
first American Mennonite Brethren Church among the Telugus 
under the auspices of the Menonnite Brethren Church of North 
America. 242 

Thus the Mulkapet mission station and the work was founded 
to be continued to the present and to grow into the thousands 
of adherents to Christianity in the field of the “American Men- 
nonite Brethren Mission” among the Telugus in the Hyderabad 
Indian State. 

3.) The Growth of the Work. 

Having thus told the story of the planting of the mission 
on the field and the establishment of Mulkapet station we shall 
briefly sketch the historical growth and the founding of the 
various other mission stations, Nagarkurnool ; Devarakonda, 
Hughestown, Shamshabad, Wanaparty, Kalvakurty, Janumpett,, 
Mahbubnagar, Gadwal. 

(1.) Nagarkurnool. 

The village of Nagarkurnool is situated some seventy-five 
to eighty miles south of the city of Hyderabad and some thirty 
miles north of the Kistna River. It lies in a valley between two- 
mountains. A huge artificial lake has been constructed to pro- 
vide water for the large rice fields which cover the valley. The 
village provides shelter for over 2500 people. 243 

Very soon after the arrival of Mr., and Mrs. D. F. Bergthold 
in India in 1904 the need for another mission station was rea- 
lized. Though the mission field was only thirty miles wide it 
stretched for over one hundred miles south from Mulkapett 
station, and thus it would have been difficult to plan, reach, 
and supervise the work in the distant places of the field. The 
missionaries, therefore, petitioned the home conference to author- 
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ize the opening of a second mission centre. Such authorization 
was granted at the conference in Ebenfeld, Kansas, in 1905.” 4 

To find a suitable place for a new mission station Messrs. Pank- 
ratz and Bergthold undertook a tour of the southern section of 
the field in March, 1906. They were successful in renting a 
place in the village of Nagarkurnool, where they immediately 
stationed two National workers, Sadhu and Johann. 245 

An attempt by Mr. Bergthold in November of the same year 
to purchase land at Nagarkurnool for a mission station was frus- 
trated by local officers and did not materialize until spring of 
1907 when the mission succeeded to buy twelve acres of land 
only one half mile west of the village between two large arti- 
ficial lakes. 246 On July 16 of the same year the government per- 
mit was granted for the erection of the necessary mission build- 
ings. 241 

In order to supervise the building project the Bergtholds 
moved from Mulkapett to Palmur in October, 1907. Here they 
stayed in the Baptist mission compound, only one day’s journey 
from Nagarkurnool. 248 Several months later they were ready to 
move to Nagarkurnool having completed their home and such 
buildings as were necessary to commence the work. 240 

Two years later Mr. Bergthold was able to report to the 
home conference that six National workers were proclaiming the 
Gospel in four outstations as well as a number of other villages. 251 ’ 

In 1912, five years after the opening of the work, the re- 
port shows marked progress. Besides the residence of the mis- 
sionaries a hospital thirty-eight feet by fifteen feet by sixteen 
feet had been erected and was supervised by Miss Katharina 
Schellenberg M. D., a school had been opened enrolling forty- 
two pupils, twenty-one homes had been provided for National 
workers in various villages, twenty-nine evangelists were en- 
gaged to teach and to preach in the field and 260 persons had 
been baptized upon the confession of their faith in Christ as 
their Savior. 251 

(2.) Wanaparty. 

The village Wanaparty is situated some eighty miles south- 
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west of the city of Hyderabad and but a short distance from the 
Kistna River. It is the centre and capital of a kingdom by the: 
same name comprising some 150 villages. 252 

The Wanaparty mission field as distinguished from the 
Wanaparty kingdom is considerably larger and includes other two 
kingdoms, Gopalett with thirty villages and Kohlapur with some 
one hundred villages. 253 

The village Wanaparty was chosen as a mission centre upon 
the invitation of the king to come to his village and establish 
mission work. He even extended a helping hand to the mission- 
aries offering land and buildings to them. 251 

In October, 1912, the General Conference in America sanc- 
tioned the opening of a station and the Reverend and Mrs. F. A. 
Janzen assumed the responsibilities for the field. 255 With the be- 
ginning of 1913 it was considered a separate field from Nagar- 
kumool. 256 

Already in December, 1911, a Natiosal evangelist had been 
stationed in Wanaparty and five adults had been baptized at. 
that time. 251 Due, however, to the fact that the Bergtholds were 
in America on furlough the Janzens remained in Nagarkurnool 
to supervise this station and were able to pay only occasional 
visits to their future mission field. When the Bergtholds re- 
turned in 1914 the Janzens were free to pioneer in Wanaparty. 258 
They removed to this place on October 15, of that year, and 
dwelt in tents for a short time. On October 29, 1914 ,Mr. Janzen 
went to Hyderabad city to make application for a mission station. 
At this occasion he also visited the Wanaparty king who re- 
sides in Hyderabad. The king, remembering his former commit- 
ments, immediately offered to Mr. Janzen one of his guesthouses 
in Wanaparty. This was humbly accepted and occupied until 
other arrangements had been made. 259 

In September, 1915, the permission was granted to establish 
a mission station. Mr. Janzen acquired a plot of fifteen acres, 
of land approximately a mile east of the village and erected a 
small house for the mission family. 250 Having completed this the. 
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mission family moved to its own home to continue the building 
up of the mission station as well as to give themselves whole- 
heartedly to the evangelization of the large field comprising 
some 250 villages and including some 1,200 square miles of terri- 
tory with a population of 160,000.“' 

Eventually an appreciable mission station has developed. 
The compound is surrounded by a brick wall and is divided into 
two sections. One division includes the mission bungalow, a 
school house, boys and girls dormitories, the necessary homes 
for the teachers and evangelists, and a church building. The 
second division shows the home for the medical missionaries 
(nurses) and a dispensary. 262 

Due to the early death of Reverend F. A. Janzen, 283 Wana- 
party station has not been as fortunate as its neighbors Nagar- 
kurnool and Devarakonda in retaining its founders for over 
three decades, 264 but has had more frequent changes of mission- 
aries. Thus Reverned and Mrs. J. N. C. Hiebert, Reverend and 
Mrs. J. A. Wiebe, Reverend and Mrs. P. V. Balzer and Misses 
Helen Warkentin and Margaret Suderman have greatly contri- 
buted towards making the work in this field a success. 265 

The work on this station soon followed the regular pattern 
of a mission station in evangelism, church building, school work, 
and medical aid as the mentioned buildings of the mission com- 
pound indicate. 

Though the growth of the work in this field was not as 
rapid as at some other stations it has been satisfactory and al- 
ready in 1922 the Reverend F. A. Janzen was able to report that 
530 people had been baptized and that the boarding school had 
eighty-four children enrolled and seven teachers employed, as 
well as “a number of evangelists” had been stationed in the 
villages. 266 

On September 3, 1926, the church at Wanaparty was or- 
ganized and put under National leadership with Chettypelly 
Abram becoming the minister and three “brethren” were elected 
to the office of deacon. 261 
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(3.) Hughestown. 

The Hughestown station is located in a Hyderabad suburb 
by the same name the station bears. 2 ® When the mission property 
was purchasel in 1914 it was well out of the city limits of Hy- 
derabad. But the ever expanding city has eventually engulfed 
it and it now has become a city mission station within city 
limits. 269 

The occasion for establishing this station is rather interest- 
ing. In reality it is not the opening of a new field and station, 
but rather a transfer of one station to another locality for unique 
.reasons. 

We have seen how the Reverend and Mrs. J. H. Pankiatz and 
.several lady missionaries founded Mulkapett mission. The work 
here developed, seemingly without particular difficulties and to 
the satisfaction of the missionaries and the home constituency 
until 1913 when serious complications developed which finally 
'climaxed into the closing of Mulkapett station by the Hydera- 
bad government late in 19 13. 270 

The occasion for such a move of the otherwise friendly and 
coopeiative government was the fact that several Mohammedan 
members had forsaken the “Prophet” in exchange for Christ 
and had openly in baptism confessed their transference to 
Christianity. 271 This caused no small turmoil closely bordering 
on an uproar against the government that had sanctioned the 
•establishment of a Christian mission station in the vicinity of 
a “Mosque” and near a Mohammedan community. 272 

In December, 1913, after a long drawn out dispute within 
the government and the government with Mohammedan leaders 
the missionaries had to report home that the government had 
ordered the station closed, while at the same time offering to 
the missionaries to purchase the mission property and assur- 
ing them of further co-operation. 273 This, indeed, reveals the noble 
and liberal attitude of the Hyderabad government and deserves 
•our attention as well as gratitude. 

Though the closing of the station was a serious temporary 
setback to the missionaries, it did not interfere too much with 
the out-of-towm work of the mission. 274 
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The missionaries removed their centre of activity to Ismiah 
Bazaar, a large village within the Secunderabad British terri- 
tory, and continued here with their school wark as well as other 
enterprises. 2 " 

Early in 1914 the Hyderabad government sanctioned the 
opening of another station, stipulating only that it should not 
be near a “Mosque” or a Hindu temple. 216 

A very suitable place was located in Hughestown, only three 
and one half miles from the Mulkapett station and just across 
the street from the place the Reverend N. N. Hiebert had rented 
when first pioneering in the work. 27 ’ 

On October 1, 1914, the government sanctioned the purchase 
and the use of the place for mission purposes. 278 

The property purchased provided two residences for mis- 
sionaries and a building suitable for school and church usage. 
The latter building, however, was separated about one quarter 
mile to the west from the other buildings. 279 

The dedication of the Hughestown property to mission pur- 
poses took place on December 13, 1914 2 ” 8 and became of unique 
importance in the development of the American Mennonite Breth- 
ren Te’.ugu Convention of which we shall speak somewhat later. 281 

Though outer circumstances favored the new location of the 
mission station the missionaries soon suffered severely from 
malaria which still raged in this section and which some years 
ago in combination with other illnesses had driven the first mis- 
sionaries from Hughstown. 282 Thus the missionaries soon found 
themselves compelled once more to seek a change of location and 
in 1920 the mission centre was transferred to Shamshabad, 
twelve miles distant from Hyderabad. 283 

The mission property at Hughestown, however, was retained 
in part, although the place with the church building was sold 
in 1924 and the section of the compound with the residence for 
lady-missionaries was disposed of in 1932. The mission, however, 
reserved the place with the residence for the misonaries and 
homes for National workers and continued to serve the com- 
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munity through a number of years under the superintendency of 
the missionaries of Shamshabad. 284 

In 1935 it was found advisable to reopen the woik once more 
and the Reverend and Mrs. J. N. C. Hiebert were put in charge 
of the station. 285 The reasons for doing so were various. 

The malaria threat had been subdued through the expansion 
of Hyderabad city. Thus this obstacle had been removed. On 
the other hand were the missionaries prompted by several im- 
portant factors which the Reverend J. N. C. Hiebert describes 
very well. 

Work in the city itself seemed to become more necessary and urgent. 
The combined fields of Shamshabad and 1 Hughestown made up a very 
large field. It therefore seemed to be advisable to divide the work into 
two fields, thus making Hughestown the center of the work in the, city 
and of one part of the field. 

Hyderabad and Secunderabad combined have a population of nearly 
400,000. Tney lie close together. Various missions are at work in these 
cities. Much of the work that is being carried on is of the institu- 
tional type. We believe that there is a place for such work, especially 
in a Mohammedan center such as Hyderabad. It is my firm conviction 
however, that enough stress is laid upon direct evangelistic efforts in 
these cities and that there is a gre'at need for it. Need tor evangelistic 
work in large cities is always great. Circumstances in these cities have 
made it especially so for our mission. 

Many day laborers from the villages surrounding the city have 
crowded into the cities in recent years. This is due to the fact that 
there is an unusual amount of building work going on in the city at 
present. These poor villagers crowd together in vacant lots wherever 
they find room. We find clusters o; their little huts scattered over the 
whole city. Among them are Christians who have lost touch with their 
home churches and 1 are spiritutally uncared for. These groups offer 
opportunities for evangelism. About two blocks from the mission house 
meetings were being conducted regularly by our preacher among such 
people. We had the joy of baptizing several new converts from this 
group during the year. 

There has been another development which has made work in the city 
seem more urgent in recent years. In the early years of our mission, 
when new workers were badly needed by the mission, most of the young 
men who showed ability and interest in mission work, were employed' 
by the mission as teachers and village evangelists. There has been a 
change in recent years. Efforts towards getting the work self-support- 
ing have made it unwise for us to employ ever increasing numbers of 
workers, p'aid by mission funds. Reductions in funds available for this 
purpose also made this impossible. Indian villages, held in the grip of 
the caste system, offer few positions for young men with an education, 
especially for the outcaste group. The result has been that many of our 
young men, who have acquired an education, have gone to the city to 
seek employment. They have found work in various types of work. 
Many of our Christians from all our field's are therefore now living in 
the city. They need spiritual care and help. 288 
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Thus the Hughestown station has been revived and has be- 
come an advancing work. 

Hughestown, however, does not concern itself solely with city 
mission work. There is a large rural field connected with the 
work in Hughestown. “The work divides itself into the mission- 
ary efforts in the city and the work in the field, stretching it- 
self towards the south east of the city about forty miles. 281 The 
field outside the city comprises some one thousand square miles 
and numbers approximately 200,000 people, scattered in some 
230 villages. 288 

(4.) Shamshabad. 

The large village of Shamshabad with its 7000 inhabitants is 
situated twelve miles southwest ot Hyderabad city. 283 Due to its 
altitude its climate is considered the most healthy of all the sta- 
tions of the American Mennonite Brethren field. 290 It is connected 
with Hyderabad city by means of a railway as well as a good 
motor road and though not exactly in the centre of the Shamsha- 
bad field it is considered an ideal location for a mission station.™ 

The first efforts to bring the Gospel to Shamshabad were 
made under the superintendency of the Reverend J. H. Pankratz 
when still living at Mulkapett. 292 

Already in 1904 a National evangelist, Mr. Ratnam was sta- 
tioned in Shamshabad for missionary purposes 293 and six years 
later reports inform us of a village school, a baptized congre- 
gation of fourteen members, and good interest in the community. 
Evangelist Abraham is reported in charge of the work.™ 

When in the years 1913 and 1914 the work in Mulkapett 
came to be disturbed, Shamshabad drew the attention of two 
lady missionaries, and in 1915 the Misses Katherine Schellenberg 
and Anna Suderman removed to Shamshabad for services, the 
former for medical work, the latter for educational purposes. 295 
No enlarged plans for the work, however, could be made since 
Shamshabad was not considered a mission centre nor had the 
government sanctioned the erection of a station. 

It was only after Hughestown proved fatal to the health of 
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the missionaries that Shamshabad was thought of as a possible 
choice for a new station and in 1917 the Reverend J. H. Pankratz 
began to make plans and preparations for a transfer to Sham- 
shabad. 2 ” 6 

The application for government sanction made in 1918 was 
finally granted in 1920. 2 " 1 

A piece of land, thirty four acres, about one mile to the 
northwest of the village was acquired 298 and soon preliminary 
buildings housed the entire mission staff of the Hughestown sta- 
tion and the work was transferred tb Shamshabad. 29 ” Thus Sham- 
shabad became the centre of the former Mulkapett, then Hughes- 
town field and remained so till 1935 when Hughestown was se- 
vered and became a separate field. 300 

In 1926 the Reverend and Mrs. J. H. Lohrenz were appointed 
to the supervision of the Shamshabad work. 301 The inadequacy 
of the preliminary structures had been realized before and now 
a new building program was instituted which has resulted in 
the erection of a new and commodious residence for the mis- 
sionaries, a smaller bungalow for the lady-missionaries, a large 
hospital, a new church building, a school house for the boys and 
girls, a Bible Institute building and such other buildings as to 
house the students and National workers. It is the most com- 
plete compound of the mission and is valued at $16,000. 302 

(5.) Deverakonda. 

The Deverakonda field was not a part of the original field 
of the American Mennonite Brethren Mission. It, rather, formed 
the southwestern section of the Nalgonda work and was under 
the supervision of the Mennonite Brethren of Russia, and there- 
fore, a part of the American Baptist Telugu field. 303 

Due to its distance from Nalgonda it was offered to the 
American Mennonite Brethren Mission by the missionaries of 
the Nalgonda station 304 and the official transfer became effective 
January 1, 1910. 305 
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The village of Devarakonda is situated some sixty miles 
southeast of Hyderabad city, approximately twenty miles north 
of Kistna River and thirty miles southwest from Nalgonda. It 
is the centre of a district by the same name and its 5,000 in- 
habitants number some Mohammedan government officials. 3 " 6 

The district is one of the most poverty stricken of the en- 
tire field of the American Mennonite Brethren Mission,, its soil 
being rather sandy and rocky and droughts are not unfamiliar. 301 

To the Deverakonda district the Amrabad district was added 
from the beginning of mission activities thus comprsing a field 
of some 1,200 square miles with a population of 300,000, living 
in approximately 270 villages. 308 

The Christian movement in the Devarakonda section had 
a unique beginning. A certain Telugu Christian, Wankayalapetty 
Jacob living to the south of the Kistna River had been affected 
by the mass-movement in the Ongole and Palnad districts. Urged 
by a strong inner Christian impulse, he came to the missionaries 
at Nalgonda with the request to be permitted to go to his re- 
latives in the village of Angadipett in the Devarakonda district 
and acquaint his friends with his new findings in Christianity. 300 

Not only did the missionaries gladly extend the desired per- 
mission to go and preach but they also promised him some ma- 
terial support. 310 

The labors of the evangelist were not in vain and after a few 
years some individuals professed Chritianity publicly in bap- 
tism . An appreciable mass-movement soon set in and large num- 
bers have turned to Christianity. 311 

When the American Mennonite Brethren assumed respon- 
sibilities for the field on January 1, 1910, there was an organized 
Christian church in Angadipett with Davay Naraya as elder of 
the congregation, and some 350 Christians lived scattered in the 
surrounding villages. Seven evangelists were laboring in this 
section of the field of whom the Baptists withdrew five, leaving 
to the American Mennonite Brethren Mission the evangelists 
Samuel and Benjamin. 312 
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The work progressed very rapidly from the beginning of 
the American Mennonite Brethren activities. 313 

On his very first tour in February, 1910, the Reverend J. H. 
Voth, accompanied by the Nalgonda missionary, Reverend Cor- 
nelius Unruh, was privileged to baptize over fifty professors of 
faith in Christ, and on an extended tour in January, 1911, 138 
people were received into the church by baptism. 314 

The movement has continued to the present and has yielded 
175 adult baptisms annually as an average for the last two de- 
cades and a half. 315 

The choice of Devarakonda as a mission centre is most in- 
terestingly told by the Reverend Mr. Voth: 

In the month of February, 1909, three missionaries met in the village 
Keysampett. The plan was to find a new field, a place for a new sta- 
tion. The brethren Pankratz, Bergthold and I, after personal consul- 
tation and corespondence, received the conviction that the new station 
should be approximately in the center of the field we then held. Be- 
cause of this Brother Pankratz, accompanied by several National evan- 
gelists, traveled south some forty miles from Mulkapett, while Brother 
Bergthold and myself traveled in an oxcart to the north about the same 
distance (from Nagarkurnool). Meeting in the village Keysampett we 
assumed it to be approximately in the middle of our field .... 

Numerous people listened here as well as in the even larger village 
Nicdawel to our open-air preaching of the gospel. But we three 
American missionaries as well as Nationals took special time for prayer, 
the subject of prayer being that God would direct in a special way in the 
choice of the new field. 

Before we severed, however, Mr. Pankratz remarked that for some 
time already he had been thinking about the large village Devarakonda, 
and that for two reasons. 

The Brethren Friesen and Unruh of the Mennonite Brethren of Russia 
had drawn his attention to the village and the district and had informed 
him of their readiness to transfer that section to the American Men- 
nonite Brethren Mission, due to the large size of their own field. 

And, again, Devarakonda seemed to be the center of a very large 'and 
prosperous district with a fair number of Christians already having been 
won for the Lord Jesus and multitudes of others seem to be ready to be 
harvested. 316 

For these reasons Mr. Pankratz traveled east to Devara- 
konda to investigate the possibilities, while Messrs. Bergthold 
and Voth returned to Nagarkurnool. 311 

Through the mediation of the Reverend Cornelius Unruh, 
resident missionary at Nalgonda, the Baptist Missionary Union 
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transferred the field to the American Mennonite Brethren Mis- 
sion on January 1, 1910. 318 

Having thus acquired the field and assumed the responsi- 
bilities Mr. Voth, who was put in charge of the work, toured the 
field in February, 1910, with Reverend C. Unruh to study the situ- 
ation and purchase land for a mission centre. 319 

The latter was accomplished on April 18, 1911, when twenty- 
eight acres were acquired approximately three-quarters mile 
from the village, an elevated place close to some rocky peaks and 
near a large artificial lake. The price paid for the property was 
$125. 330 

Thus far everything had proceeded very smoothly. A diffi- 
culty, however, arose for the missionaries because of the long 
delay of the government sanction to erect a mission station. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Voth moved to Devarakonda in July, 
1913, they were compelled to rent a house. The only dwelling 
available to them was a small room without a window with but 
a small veranda. The rest of the building was used for storage 
of grain by a Mohammedan land-owner. Thus the missionaries 
lived mostly in their nearby pitched tent. 331 

These circumstances soon forced the missionaries to seek 
better accomodations. The home of a National evangelist was 
occupied for a time, but eventually shelter was taken in Nal- 
gonda when the Unruhs returned to Europe for a much needed 
rest. 323 Here the Voths lived for several years and superintended 
the Devarakonda work. 323 

It was glad news to the missionaries when on January 28, 
1916, the evangelist Benjamin sent the following telegram from 
Hyderabad city to Mr. Voth at Nalgonda: “Sir, Sanction, rejoice, 
thank God.” 324 The telegram was confirmed by an official letter 
from the government which was dated March 2, 1916. 325 

Due to the fact that the Voths had to return to America for 
health’s reasons the building program at Devarakonda was not 
started until the return of the Voths in 1918. They had, how- 
ever, arranged for the building of a small dwelling during their 
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furlough and were thus able to move to Devarakonda immediately 
upon their return to India. 326 

Within a few years the necessary buildings had been erected 
and Devarakonda had been transformed into a full-fledged mis- 
sion station, provided with missionary residences, a boarding 
school, dormitories, accomodations for National workers, and a 
hospital. 32 ’ 

Twenty-two more acres of land were acquired so that the 
mission now possesses fifty acres of land and the necessary hous- 
ing equipment required for intensive and extensive mission ac- 
tivities. 323 

Besides the Voths, credit must be given to the Misses Mary 
Wall and Helen Warkentin who have served in hospital and edu- 
cational work respectively and contributed greatly towards the 
building up of the mission work in the Devarakonda field. 329 

(6.) Kalva-Kurty. 

Approximately in the centre of the whole field of the Ameri- 
can Mennonite Brethren lies the Kalva-Kurty mission station. 
It is situated some sixty miles south of the city of Hyderabad, 
twenty miles northeast of Nagarkurnool, thirty miles west of 
Devarakonda, and fifty miles southeast of Shamshabad and is lo- 
cated near the large village Kalva-Kurty. 339 

Originally the field stretched thirty miles north and south, 
and about forty miles east and west, thus covering approximately 
1200 sqaure miles and embracing about two hundred villages 
with some 150,000 people. 331 Later, however, the area has been 
reduced to eight hundred square miles with a population of 
100, 000. 332 

The village Kalva-Kurty itself is a large village and govern- 
ment administration centre and is situated on an important road 
leading from Devarakonda to the railroad at Jadcharia. 333 

The mission work of the Kalva-Kurty field is not developed 
to the same degree as it is in the former fields and that for two 
reasons. 

In the first place, the work was begun much later than in 
the other fields and then, it has suffered much from frequent 
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changes of the mission personnel and even lengthy absences of 
missionaries. 

The earliest influences of Christianity into the Kalva-Kurty 
field came from the neighboring mission stations Nagarkurnool, 
Devarakonda, and Shamshabad-Hughestown. The greatest in- 
filtration came from Nagarkurnool.™ 

In 1922 the Kalva-Kurty district was severed from the sur- 
rounding fields and the Reverend and Mrs. J. H. Lohrenz were 
charged with the responsibilities for the evangelization of the 
district.” 

From Nagarkurnool the Lohrenzes toured the field and with 
the help of Nationals sought to sow the good seed of the gospel. 
In that same year they applied for a government permit and 
planned to establish a mission station. 338 

For two reasons, however, the plan could not be executed. 
The forthcoming of the required sanction was long delayed and 
was not received until August, 1931. 337 

On the other hand, the depletion of the mission staff necessi- 
tated the transfer of the Lohrenzes to Shamshabad in 1926. 338 

Due to the transfer of the Lohrenzes the work of the Kalva- 
Kurty field was turned over to Reverend P. V. Balzer, then resi- 
dent missionary in Devarakonda and when two years later the 
Balzers replaced the Lohrenzes at Shamshabad, the Kalva-Kurty 
work was administered from Shamshabad. 339 

In 1931 the Reverend and Mrs. J. A. Wiebe were placed in 
charge of Kalva-Kurty and when in the same year the govern- 
ment graciously granted permission to erect a mission station 
in that district, eighteen acres of land were acquired near the 
large village Kalva-Kurty and preparations were made for the 
erection of the necessary buildings. 349 Only by 1933 the Wiebes 
had succeeded to build a bungalow to serve as residence for the 
missionaries and they moved to Kalva-Kurty. 311 

Their stay, however, was but brief and in March, 1934, they 
removed to Devarakonda to supervise the large work -of that 
station while the Reverend and Mrs. J. H. Voth were in America 
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for their third furlough. 312 Thus Kalva-Kurty was again without 
a resident missionary. 

Finally, in 1935 the Reverend and Mrs. J. J. Dick were sta- 
tioned at Kalva-Kurty and have since then, with the exception 
of a two year furlough in Canada (1938-1940) spent their time, 
energy, and genius in building up the work in this field. 3 " 

Because of the gradual development of the wo:k in this 
field the station does not require so many buildings as some other 
stations have, thus a missionary bungalow and some houses for 
National workers are all the buildings that have been erected. 3 *' 

The chuich in this field has developed somewhat slower but 
very normally and without serious disruptions or difficulties. 

In 1926 the missionaries did report that in the village Juggo- 
boyanpelly Christians existed for fourteen years already 3 * 5 and 
in 1922 the church membership in the field stood at two hundred 
baptized adults .while thirteen Nationals were preaching the gos- 
pel and in several villages schools were conducted. 3 " The work 
has continued without interruptions throughout the whole period 
and has slowly grown to a larger force of National workers, more 
schools and greater membership. 3 " 

Thus far we have followed the course of growth as it was 
experienced on the territory the American Mennonite Brethren 
Mission had taken over from the American Baptist Telugu Mis- 
sion. Though the original agreement called for a field approxi- 
mately one hundred miles in length and thirty miles in width, 
the addition of Devarakonda in 1910 and the opening of Wana- 
party in 1913 had widened the occupational zone to approximately 
seventy miles on which territory six mission stations are planted. 
The growth of the field in extension has continued and opera- 
tions from several more stations are carried on which territory 
formerly belonged to the American Baptist Telugu Mission. We 
turn now to this field. 

(7.) Janumpet. 

Though Janumpet cannot be called a full-fledged mission 
station it has become a centre from which mission work is carried 
on in a district by the same name. 3 * 8 
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The village Janumpet lies thirty-two miles southwest of 
Hyderabad city and eighteen miles in the same direction from 
iShamshabad. It has the advantage of being situated on a high- 
way as well as railroad line.’® 

The American Baptist Telugu Mission had acquired here eigh- 
teen acres of land near the village Janumpet and the government 
.sanction to establish a mission station. 350 Not being able, however, 
to staff the work properly they offered it to the American Men- 
nonite Brethren Mission which latter body purchased the Bap- 
tist property in 1932 and the field was placed under the super- 
vision of Reverend and Mrs. J. A. Wiebe at that time superin- 
tending the Kalva-Kurty work. 33 ' 

Preparations were immediately made, a small residence built 
and evangelist R. David stationed there. 332 

Because of the transfer of the Wiebes to Devarakonda the 
.Janumpet field was placed under the supervision of the Shamsha- 
bad missionaries and has remained so till the present. 353 

Eventually a few additional buildings have been erected and 
plans are under way to convert Janumpet into a full-fledged 
mission station as soon as the necessary missionaries are avail- 
able. 354 

Due to the fact that it is a more recent field the church is 
small, yet there are indications of health and vigor. 355 

Extensive tours by Messrs. Wiebe and Lohrenz and loyal 
and sacrificial service on the part of Nationals have made the 
baptism of several hundred adults possible and already in 1933 
a congregation of two hundred members was organized, which 
congregation is fortunate in possessing a substantial church 
building. 356 

In 1937 two other fields and mission stations were acquired 
from the American Baptist Telugu Mission — Mahbubnagar (Pal- 
mur) and Gadwal. 351 

We shall permit Mr. David Downie to tell us the first and 
main part of the story of these two stations. 

(8.) Mahbubnagar. 
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Palmur is a village in the Deccan, about fifty miles south of Secun- 
derabad. Reverend E. Chute and wife arrived in Secunderabad in No- 
vember, 1882. After spending some time in the study of Telugu, Mr. 
Chute began making short tours in the southern portion of that field. 
The work opened up so well in the vicinity of Palmur that it was selected 
as a suitable place for a new station. He continued working the field 
from Secunderabad till May, 1885, when he 'and his family removed to 
Palmur. Soon after arriving he applied to Govenment for a piece of 
land, and secured some five acres in a healthful location. 

A peculiarity of the work at Palmur is that from the very start the 
caste people appear to have been reached, and quite a number of the 
leading natives of the district were converted and baptiza’d. A church 
organized on the twenty-eighth of June, consisting of twenty-seven mem- 
bers. A school was also opened, which in a few months had eighty-two 
pupils. In this school a number of the castes were represented and it 
Was open to all alike. Thi work, however, received a serious check the 
f ollowing year by the opening of a government school in the village, and 
a law was passed that all the caste pupils should attend this school. The 
mission school was therefore confined chiefly to the boarding school. 

But the evangelistic work went on with more and more success, 
even among the caste people. Still there was a gre’at deal of opposition 
on account of caste, so much that the missionary had to resort to the 
courts for protection and redress. The authorities being friendly, the 
opposers were intimidated and the Christians greatly encouraged. Build- 
ing operations prevented the missionay from touring as much as he 
would have desired; still some tours were m'ade, and everywhere with 
most encouraging success. There were now Christians living in about - 
thirty villages of the district. 

Miss Leoni Chute joined her brother in mission work at Palmur 
December 5, 1887. This was a welcome addition to the missionary 
force and one from which much good was confidently expected. 

Building the mission bungalow hindered Mr. Chute from doing as 
much touring as he otherwise would have done. But the preachers con- 
tinued their work among the villages and reported m'any as ready for 
baptism. There were a few inquirers 'among the oaste people, but not as 
many as in former years. 

Miss Graham joined the mission at Mahbubnagar in 1891, engaging in 
medical work. Among the converts baptized were a number of Hindu 
priests and 1 five Mohammedans. A chapel was built and dedicated and 
a station boarding school established. Mr. Chute w'as ably assisted at 
this time by his sister, Miss Leoni Chute. But her stay in the mission 
was brief, as she married and soon after died. 

Miss Graham closed her fifth year at Mahbubnagar under most favor- 
able and encouraging circumstances. She had treated 2,160 cases, and 
with her Bible women had done considerable evangelistic work. Bible 
portions and other Christian literature had been freely distributed. The 
station school had prospered and a new dormitory had been erected. 

Mr. Chute reported an interesting case that had been pending for 
three years. The wife of one of the pre'achers had been prosecuted for 
alleged kidnapping of her two sons, who had been living with a heathen 
relative. The local judge had convicted 1 her and sentenced her to a 
month’s imprisonment. She appealed to the High Court, and after three 
years the sentence was canceled. This was 'a great victory, for it was 
clearly a case instigated by the Brahmans, who thus thought to bring 
the mission as well as the wom'an into disgrace. But they failed, to 
the great joy of the Christians. 

Another attempt of the Brahmans to prejudice the people "against 
the missionaries and the Christians was to circulate a report that the 
missionaries and other Europeans were poisoning the wells to kill off 
the people. The truth was that the authorities had ordered the wells 
disinfected as a precaution against plague. The Brahmans well knew 
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the facts, but they thought it a good opportunity to create prejudice 
among the people. 

For several years famine conditions prevailed all over the Mahbubna- 
gar field. Famine-relief work, petty persecutions, and the illness of 
Mrs. Chute greatly hindered the ordinary mission work. Still, consid- 
erable progress was made in all branches of the work. An industrial 
farm was started, and this year it yielded some eight hundred rupees 
clear profit. The work was done by the students. 

During 1907 and 1908 the field was in charge of Reverend C. Unruh 
while the Chutes were on furlough. On their return, Mr. Chute re- 
sumed his extensive tours. It is in this work that most of our converts 
have been made . 358 

Thus, when the American Mennonite Brethren Mission pur- 
chased this station all necessary buildings had been erected, the 
work was well advanced and well organized. 

The present property comprises seventeen acres of land 
near Palmur and on its compound are located a church, a school, 
missionary bungalow, boys and girls dormitories, and various 
buildings housing the National Christian workers and other em- 
ployees. 359 

Besides this property the purchase also included sixty-five 
acres of land at Jadcharla, eleven miles away, which Mr. Chute 
had purchased for an industrial farm and which had been worked 
by the students. 1 ™ 

The Mahbubnagar district is a rather large field, covering 
some 1400 square miles with a population of 230,000 scattered 
in three hundred villages. 361 

The transfer of the station from the American Baptists to 
the Mennonite Brethren Mission has caused no interruption in 
the work and the progress of Christianity has continued in a 
very notable way. 302 

The work has been ably supervised for a number of years 
by the Reverend and Mrs. J. A. Wiebe. 303 

(9.) Gadwal. 

Gadwal lies north of Kurnool and south of Mahbubnagar between the 
'Tungabudhra and Kistna Rivers. It is a popular region, the town of 
Gadwal alone having over ten thousand people. The station was estab- 
lished by Reverend G. J. Huizinga in 1904. In July of that year Mr. 
Chute handed over to Mr. Huizinga the field 1 with 412 church mem- 
bers, four preachers, and two teachers. For six years the field had to 
be worked from Kurnool, forty-five miles distant from any part of the 
Gadwal field. But at last a plot of land was secured, and permission 
was granted to build. 

The Huizingas went home on furlough in 1908 and returned the fol- 
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lowing year. Doctor Stanton had charge during the time the Huizingas 
were at home, but owing to the care of his own large field but little 
time or attention was given to the Gad'wal field. Then Doctor Stan- 
ton had to go on furlough and 1 Mr. Huizinga had to care for both fields. 

After waiting eight years for a bungalow, one was at last erected by 
Mr. Chute while the Huizingas were in the hills, in 1912. In his report: 
of that year, Mr. Huizinga says: 

We need a new social order based on the Golden Rule. Is it pos- 
sible ? It surely is when the compassion of Jesus Christ becomes ours. 

We believe that most missionaries have the compassion of Jesus but: 
we think it doubtful if most of them regard “a new social order” as 
the thing India chiefly needs. What India needs is a new religion, not a 
new social order. Given the new religion, if that be Christianity, ther 
new social order would certainly follow as a necessary sequence. 

The field was in charge of Mr. Wathne in 1919, and he reported that 
year that there had been no resident missionary at Gadwal for five 
years. It is a very hard field to work, no railroad or even good cart, 
roads. The numerous changes in missionaries, and the frequent absence 
of any, have greatly hindered the work. The latest move was the desig- 
nation to Gadwal of Reverend W. C. Owen and wife on their return from 
furlough. 36 * 

From this brief report on the work in the Gadwal field we 
would naturally conclude that the work here was not as far ad- 
vanced nor as well organized as in Mahbubnagar. Nevertheless, 
the American Baptist Telugu Mission deserves a good deal of 
credit for the work as it stands at the present. 

When the field and the station were transferred in 1937 
to the American Mennonite Brethren the purchase included 
twenty acres of land, and a few buildings for National workers.® 

After the acquistion the work was placed under the super- 
vision of the Reverend and Mrs. A. A. Unruh who deserve great 
credit for the work they have accomplished in this section.® 

The field is large, including some 1,200 square miles, and ap- 
proximately 170,000 inhabitants live in 250 villages. The serious, 
heat of the field due to its position between two rivers is strain- 
ing the health of the missionaries, but thus far no grave diffi- 
culties have developed and the missionaries have stood the test 
well.® 

Though the work has suffered because of the frequent 
changes and long absences of missionaries, the field proves to 
be an extremely fertile one and a mass movement on a smaller 
scale has been in progress for some time.® In 1938, one year after 
the Unruhs had been on the field, 355 adults were admitted into 
the church through baptism.® The movement has continued and 
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several thousand now make up the Christian church of the Gad- 
wal field, having been organized into a number of congrega- 
tions. 370 Fourteen such congregations are supplied with church 
buildings. 371 

Thus the field has continued to grow until it now covers a 
fair portion of the Hyderabad Native State. 

Size of the Field.. :.__.9,800 square miles 

Length of the Field.. l 120 miles 

Width of the Field - 100 miles 

Population 1 ..1,540,000 

Number of Villages.... 2,175 3 ” 

4.) Methods of Work. 

The methods of work of the American Mennonite Brethren 
Mission in India can be summarized by the general statement of 
evangelism, Church planting, and institutional work — Christian 
education, and medical service. 

(1.) Evangelism. 

From the beginning the American Mennonite Brethren Missions have 
been known for their emphasis, on evangelism. We hope that this will 
a. ways remain so. Our missionary brothers and sisters in the field have 
all believed that the evangelistic side of their work should always re- 
ceive first attention. Everything else they have considered of much 
lesser importance. Not that these other things were to be neglected, 
but rather that they must he subordi lated to the first. They have prayed 
a d t nougat much about the best ways and means of carrying the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ to the million and a half people comprising the popula- 
tion of our mission field in India. Out of this vast number thus far only 
twelve thousand have been won for Christ. Thus the great majority 
must still be reached. 

There tis only one w'ay of reaching India’s people and that is by going 
to them in village, town, and hamlet. 313 

In consistence with this emphasis on evangelism the mis- 
sionary expects and is expected to spend much of his time in 
touring through his field and bring the gospel to every village 
of his territory, while on the other hand National workers are 
primarily trained and engaged for evangelistic services. 171 

Numerous articles as found in the “Zionsbote”, the reports, 
to the Home Conferences, and other published articles all report 
the extensive tours and the large amount of time the mission- 
aries spend on tours in their respective fields. It is a general 
practice to visit all outstations at least once a year, if possible* 
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and if necessary several times, besides ever reaching out to new 
villages and places where no Christians are found . 315 

Speaking on the need and purpose of such tours the Rev- 
erend J. N. C. Hiebert writes: 

Of necessity the work of the mission is concentrated 1 on the mission 
station. Here live the missionaries, and here we establish cur schools 
and hospitals. The main work, however, is in the villages that sur- 
round the station. The mission station is hut the starting point and not 
the goal. It will disappear as soon as the missionary withdraws or is 
compelled to withdraw. The work in the villages is the work that will 
remain. Our purpose, therefore, is not to build up strong stations, 
but to develop strong churches in the villages. In order to accomplish 
this, tours into the villages are absolutely necessary and form an im- 
portant part of our work. 

If we take Wanaparty station as an explanatory illustration, we find 
that this station is surrounded by over 300 villages. All these villages 
are to be reached from this station. In thirty-one of the villages Na- 
tional workers have been stationed 1 . In fifty-three villages live Chris- 
tians. That means that in this field 1 there are yet over 250 villages 
where neither Christians nor a minister are to be found. In that part of 
the field which constitutes the Kohlapur kingdom and which number 
120 villages only five villages can be found with Christians and only one 
village with a stationed minister. Our aim, therefore, is not to erect a 
large mission station in Wanaparty, but to reach these 300 villages. 

If we look at the necessity of the tours in the villages, we are re- 
minded first of all of the commission of the Lord: “Go ye and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” It is our obligation to preach the gospel 
unto all, even to them in the most distant villages. Not, all will receive 
the proclaimed Word, but all are to hear it. We have not only the com- 
mission of the Loi'd, but also His example. One day He said unto His 
disciples: Let us go into the neighboring villages. . , 376 

Thus touring in the villages forms one of the main services 
of the missionary of the American Mennonite Brethren Missions. 

Naturally, the missionary does not undertake such tours all 
by himself, but as a rule surrounds himself by a group of Na- 
tional workers who accompany him from village to village and 
who do not only do the preparatory work, but also do most of 
the preaching . 371 

The touring type of evangelism is supplemented by the sta- 
tioned National evangelists and voluntary part-time lay services. 

From the beginning it has been the policy of the American 
Mennonite Brethren Mission to engage National workers for 
•evangelistic purposes. This was not only a matter of convenience 
and speed, but very definitely the conviction that “India be evan- 
gelized only by her own sons and daughters and that the stay 
'f the foreign missionary is but a temporary one ”. 378 
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The practice, therefore, has been to station as many Na- 
tional workers as there would be openings, or as the budget and 
supply of workers would permit. These evangelists are under 
the supervision of the missionary from whom also they receive 
a small allowance. Most of these workers have received some 
formal training in the school of the mission although a few have 
come from the outside, while a few other individuals come from 
the ranks of the laity without formal training for the ministry. 3 ' 9 

The main work of these evangelists is to contact as many people 
as possible with the Christian message in their own village and 
nearby villages and win adherents to Christ, instruct and shep- 
herd the Christians, and conduct a school for the children of the 
village. 380 

Very often the evangelist is assisted by his wife or another 
Christian woman of good reputation as Bible woman who brings 
the Christian message to the secluded women whom the evan- 
gelist cannot reach. 381 

The Mennonite Brethren being essentially a lay movement 
finds good support and assistance in many a faithful layman. 
This principle has stood in good stead also in mission work. From 
the very beginning the Christians are taught to “stand on their 
own feet” and to take their place as witnesses of their new Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ and not to depend upon the missionary or Na- 
tional evangelists. Thus even the smallest Christian groups are 
encouraged to carry on Christian services in their community 
whether there is an evangelist or not. Lay members are ap- 
pointed to assume the responsibilities and initiative in the evan- 
gelism of their immediate neighborhood and consecrate as much 
time as possible towards this mission. 382 The results of this em- 
phasis are not negligible and deserve our commendation. 

Thus evangelism through touring, stationed National evan- 
gelist teachers, Bible women, and voluntary lay members has 
become the main work of the mission. 

(2.) Church Planting. 

Such emphasis upon evangelism, however, is not only for the 
purpose of “salvation of the souls” but also for the planting of 
the Christian Church in India and for the Christianization of 
the community. 

The Church concept is never lost sight of. 
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The mission command of our Lord includes the following words : 
“Teach them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
While the chief objective of our work on the mission field is that of pro- 
claiming the gospel, the organization of an indigenous functioning 
church is a task of great importance. The establishing of such a church 
has ever been in the mind of our missionaries in our field. Their ef- 
forts in this direction have not been fruitless. The Telugu church is 
now a reality. 383 

Speaking on the same subject the Reverend J. N. C. Hiebert 
says: 

Christ has commissioned us to a two-fold task in connection with 
missionary work. We are to preach the gospel to every creature and 
we are to establish a functioning, living church. In the parable of the 
sower and his field, we have a picture of our first great obligation. The 
sower sowed the seed over the whole field, roadside, stone ground, and 
good soil alike. So our first task is to sow the seed, the living Word of 
God, over the whole field. Thus for many years the preaching of the 
gospel in as many villages as could be reached, was the main work of 
our mission in India, and rightly so. We were fulfilling the great com- 
mission. The great majority who heard the gospel did not receive it but 
those few who opened their hearts and bore fruit were baptized. Now 
our mission faces the second task, and that is the establishment of a 
native church among the Telugus which will be strong enough to stand 
alone in coming days. 

By an indiginous church, such as is our objective in missionary work, 
we mean a church that has taken root in native soil. Such a church 
must eventually be self-governing, self-supporting, and self-propagat- 
ing. These three words characterize the church we have in mind. First 
of all, such a church must develop its own leadership. The pastors, 
deacons, elders, and the organized local church must assume full author- 
ity and responsibility for the progress and life of the whole church. 
Furthermore, financial obligations must be shouldered. The organiza- 
tion and work of the church must therefore be simple enough and in- 
digenous enough to make this possible. Finally, it is vitally important 
that such a church become the evangelistic agency in its own country. 
For years the Syrian church of South India was self-governing and self- 
supporting, but it was not self -propagating . . . The churches that we are 
to establish must become the evangelizing agency in India, and even 
beyond India. This is the ultimate goal of our missionary effort and 
we dare not lower it. 

The objective of a strong indigenous church is placed before us not 
only as the pressing circumstances of our day, but it comes to us from 
the New Testament itself. It is the Scriptural objective. A careful 
study of missionary work described in the New Testament shows clearly 
that the establishment of churches was a large part of the missionary 
endeavor. Elders were immediately placed in charge of these young 
churches. Financial obligations, simple as they may have been, were 
assumed from the beginning. The churches at once became centers of 
evangelism. The New Testament remains our guide even today, also 
in missionary work. We are not only called upon to preach a New 
Testament message; we are also called upon to use New Testament 
methods. 384 

The procedure in building up the local church in the field 
of the mission is outlined in the following way: 

Generally speaking “the first step in our efforts to establish a church 
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in our field was the organization of a central mission church on each 
one of our stations. The Indian workers at the mission station and the 
converts from the surrounding villages were naturally grouped in the 
central organization. Here the missionary himself functioned as a 
leader. He was assisted by a committe of Indian brothers who helped 
in this work. This church was organized along the general pattern fa- 
miliar to us in this country. (Compare constitution of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church.) Deacons and other necessary officials were elected 
or appointed. The mission station itself served as the meeting place 
for this congregation. Since the children from the boarding schools and 
many mission workers lived here it was not too difficult to organize a 
Sunday School, a young people’s society, and other groups. Communion 
was observed regularly and the rites of baptism performed as occa- 
sion required.” 

All collections in money and in kind, no matter where their origin, 
were brought to the mission station and credited at the central office. 
Disbursements were made on decision of the congregation. Church dis- 
cipline was under the control of the church congregation and its officials 
under the guidance of the missionary. These central mission churches 
were also called “station churches” and went under the name of the 
mission itself. Thus there were organized in the early days of our mis- 
sion the Hughestown Church, Nagar-Kumool Church, Devarakonda 
Church, and the Wanaparty Church. As other stations were opened new 
churches were of course added. The Telugu called them “mother 
churches.” On many of our mission stations this central church is still 
functioning and the work in the field is carried on under its direction. 

As the work developed and as the number of Christians increased 
it became advisable to found churches in the field away from the mission 
station to meet the needs of the widely scattered converts. These are 
the so-called affiliated congregations. Such congregations were organ- 
ized in vllages where there was evidence of strong spiritual life. The 
Christians from the surrounding villages were asked to join such 
congregations. These affiliated congregations were organized along the 
same pattern as the central mission church. It was of course not quite 
as independent as the central mission church, for the latter had some 
supervisory authority over it. These affiliated churches are rapidly de- 
veloping into a strong link in the organized Christian life of our Telugu 
mission field. 

The organization of local congregations under the watchful eye of the 
“affiliated congregations” is the logical next step. It is a fairly easy 
task. Our Christian Telugu Converts are simple people and their wants 
are simple. Generally, the converts of one or more villages within a 
radius not more than three miles are organized into a congregation. 
This is done with the help of the missionaries and some leading na- 
tive preachers. They select a committee of representative Christians 
from the village or villages in question. 

Such local churches in the villages perform all the functions and 
take on all the responsibilities of a fully established church. The elders 
have full charge of the church treasury. They collect offerings and they 
disburse them. Most people, being very poor, make their offerings in 
kind rather than in money. A small contribution is always made to 
the central treasury of the mission because it is felt that some of the 
mission expense ought to be met by the people who reap most of the 
benefit of the mission’s work. In addition such a local congregation un- 
dertakes all the duties of church discipline and rites. New converts are 
examined by the congregation and, if found worthy, are accepted for 
baptism and later received into the fellowship of the church. Holy 
communion is observed at regular intervals. So these native local 
churches, with their native ministers, are taking over the full responsi- 
bilities of Christian community life. 385 

3s» g p m. of the M. B. Ch., op. tit., pp. 15-17. 
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Thus through the application of the simplest form of church 
organization and the help of lay services the mission has been suc- 
cessful in planting close to sixty local local churches in the 
field. 380 To think, however, that the field is soon covered with 
a net-work of church organizations is a grave mistake, for thus 
far only about one per cent have been won over to the Christian 
religion, or some 15,000 out of 1,500,000 people. 381 

(3.) Institutional Work. 

The institutional work divides itself into the ministry of 
Christian Education asd Medical or hospital service. 

a. Christian Education. 

The Christian educational program of the American Men- 
nonite Brethren Mission has arisen out of various motives. Sum- 
marizing them we may state them as: 

Simple obedience to the comission of the Bible to teach, 388 

The humanitarian motive, or the realization that education 
is a benevolent feature of society and the individual, 389 

The practical need as illustrated by such statements: “the 
hope of spreading the message of Christ lies in an educated 
younger generation. 3 ” And “how can native ministers carry the 
gospel to unsaved souls if they cannot read the Bible even in 
their own language? It is imperative that native ministers be 
trained to read and to acquire sufficient knowledge so as to in- 
terpret the gospel correctly.” 39 * 

The program thus far developed has resulted in Elementary 
Boarding schools at the mission stations, Village schools, Middle 
schools and a Bible Institute. 

Though the American Mennonite • Brethren Mission is pri- 
marily an evangelistic movement it cannot be said that educa- 
tional work has been neglected. It has fully been realized that: 

Christian education is one of the most important tasks in any mission 
field. It is of prime importance for the future welfare of the Christian 
Church in the Telugu field that the younger generation be given all pos- 
sible opportunities to acquire a knowledge of reading. It is only through 
the acquisition of such knowledge that a further growth in Christian 
community living c'an really take place. Besides acquiring this knowl- 
edge it is of course necessary to implant a firm understanding of the 
Gospel message and this c’an be done best in younger years. The hope 
of spreading the message of Christ lies in an educated younger gen- 
eration. 392 

383 Z. B. 60:42, Wiebe, J. A. 
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From the very beginning the education of children received 
attention and the first missionary couple to be sent to the field 
was accompanied by a qualified teacher. 3 ” 

The first school was opened at Mulkapett only a few weeks af- 
ter the missionaries had purchased property in 1903 and had 
converted it into a mission station.” From that time on board- 
ing schools were opened at the various stations as soon as cir- 
cumstances and personnel would permit. Early in the history 
Nagar-Kurnool, Devarakonda and Wanaparty were privileged to 
serve in this capacity, while Shamshabad had a school several 
years before it became a mission station. 395 With the exception 
of Mahbubnagar the other stations have not been as for- 
tunate and lack these facilities. 396 

Miss Anna Hanneman describes the four main boarding 
schools in the following way: 

Until recently the church buildings on all stations have served also for 
school purposes. The disadvantages are apparent. We certainly would 
not like to see our churches in America used for public school work. But 
in order not to ask constantly for finances for buildings we have used 
the church buildings for the twofold purpose for all these years. 

The church building of the Devarakonda station consists only of one 
room with noi veranda. The pulpit and most of the furniture, with the 
exception of a chair for each teacher and a few benches for the older 
pupils are taken out of the building; the classes gather at the various 
windows and recite. Without partitions six teachers simultaneously at- 
tempt to teach, to keep the attention of the pupils, make themselves un- 
derstood, and understand the children. The church building is in the 
large section of the compound and so also is the home for the boys. 
Sister Warkentdn, however, the superintendent of the school, lives with 
Miss Wall near the hospital, a quarter of a mile away . . . Here also is 
the girls’ dormitory . . . 

A short distance from the home the sisters have h'ad a well dug by 
the students and 1 other workers. This well serves for irrigation pur- 
poses for the large garden . . . .The garden is worked by the school chil- 
dren under the supervision of a gardener 

At Nagarkurnool the school is also conducted in the church building. 
The church has a large veranda and therefore provides more class- 
room space. There are no partitions. The boys here have no dormitory 
and occupy such vacant rooms as are found on the campus. ... A short 
distance away the girls dormitory is located. Sister Bergthold is in 
charge of his home and each child has its assigned work to do. The 
garden and some additional land is worked by the children under the 
supervision of the missionaries. The income from the land helps to de- 
fray the expenses of the boarding school. The parents are asked to pro- 
vide the clothes for the children or the children can earn them them- 
selves by doing some extra labor. 

Until recently the Shamshabad church also served the double purpose, 
but since the Lord has provided this station with a new church the old 
building has been converted into a school house. Here also the ver- 
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andas are used for classrooms but the more advanced children meet 
in the inner room. Often the smaller children meet under the trees . . . 
The building is constructed 1 out of burned bricks and covered with a 
tin roof. . . . 

The boys are provided with a good dormitory without furniture, how- 
ever. The girls’ occupy the former home of the lady missionaries, who 
now have a new residence. Near the girls home is also found a kitchen 
and a store room . . . The provisions stored are rice, millet, onions, red 
peppers, salt . . . Such store rooms belong to every boarding school. 

Wanaparty is the only other station provided with a boarding 
school. 391 The buildings here are somewhat smaller and cheaper but 
more practical. The low house with its small windows and its cow- 
dung floors which was built fifteen years ago for temporary use still 
serves as church and school. Since, however, a new church building is 
nearing completion, the old building will serve only for medical pur- 
poses. ... As a rule only two classes meet in this building. Separate 
rooms without windows and doors, provided only with an opening, serve 
the other classes. Such separation makes for more uninterrupted 
teaching. 

A small boys’ home built out of bricks and clay has been erected and 
covered with palm leaves. . . . 

The girls’ dormitory is situated near the garden. 398 

In these schools a five year program is followed, the first 
year serving preparatory purposes while the latter four offer 
a regular four year elementary course including the government 
required work as well as a good bit of Christian training. 3 ” 

The mission boarding schools are under the supervision of 
qualified missionary teachers though the most of the actual 
teaching is performed by Christian Nationals. 4 ” 

The village schools were created to meet the local needs, to 
reach a greater number of children, and to lighten the burden 
of the boarding schools . 404 

Thus a number of village schools of a very elementary type 
have been established. The program has bees designed to give 
the children the simplest rudiments of education and to train 
them in the basic principles and Scriptural material of Chris- 
tianity . 402 

Here the stationed evangelist or some lay member functions 
as instructor and often the school is conducted in the evenings 
due to lack of time at day-time of either the teacher or the pu- 
pils or both . 408 

The mission has also developed several Middle schools, pro- 

391 Note: This was written before the acquisition of Mahbubnagar and 
Gadwal stations. 
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viding opportunity for further training of such students who 
satisfactorily complete the curriculum of the mission boarding 
schools/ 04 

The program of these schools meets the requirements of the 
government for such schools and adds several courses in Bible 
history and Christian training/ 05 

While the work in these schools prepares the pupil for the 
regular high school course it also serves as a preparatory school 
for the Bible Institute which has been developed for the purposes 
of training the National workers/ 06 

In the last two years the beginnings have been made at the 
Shamshabad station to develop a high school for the students of 
the mission and such other young people as desire to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. The Reverend and Mrs. J. N. C. Hie- 
bert have been designated to return to India and serve in the 
high school/ 01 

The Bethany Bible Institute. 

The Bethany Bible Institute was organized in 1920 for the 
explicit purpose of training National workers for Christian serv- 
ice. 405 

The opening of this school was not an “awakening” on the 
part of the American Mennonite Brethren to the need of a trained 
ministry. This they had realized from the very beginning. 

Already in 1906 at the conference at Bingham Lake, Minne- 
sota, the resolution was passed to send a gift of one hundred 
dollars to the Ramapatnam Theological Seminary in recognition 
of the services it rendered in the training of young men for the 
service of the mission/ 00 

Thus the American Mennonite Brethren Mission did send 
its prospective National ministers to the American Baptist Telu- 
gu Seminary for training. Such co-operation continued till 1920. 

Several factors urged the “brethren” to establish their own 
school. The Reverend Pankratz writing to the home churches 
mentions three reasons for the opening of a separate school. 

1. In order to meet the local needs the missionaries found 
it advisable to train the workers in their own environment. 

404 B. F. M. of the M. B. Ch., ,op. cit., pp. 21. 
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2. The illiteracy of some of the applicants created a diffi- 
culty in sending them to the Ramapatnam Seminary. 

3. The fact that most of the applicants came from the out- 
castes and found it rather difficult to go to Ramapatnam for 
training for financial reasons. 410 

To these three reasons the Reverend John H. Lohrenz adds 
the fourth one by informing us that the support from at home 
for the school lessened which made it rather inconvenient for 
the missionaries to send their students to Ramapatnam. 411 

For these reasons the missionaries requested the confer- 
ence in America, meeting at Mountain Lake, Minnesota, in No- 
vember, 1919, to sanction the opening of a Bible Institute for the 
training of National workers. 413 

The conference agreed to this and in consequence the In- 
stitute was opened in 1920 at Nagarkurnool with the Reverend 
D. F. Bergthold as director and instructor assisted by several 
Nationals. Twenty-five students were enrolled. 413 

Due to the return of the Bergtholds to America on furlough 
the school was transferred to Shamshabad and supervised by the 
Reverend John H. Pankratz with four Nationals serving as in- 
structors. That the school was meeting a real need was proved 
by the fact that fifty-four students were enrolled during its 
second year of existence. 414 

Once more in 1923 the school was moved to Nagarkurnool 
and continued here for six years under the supervision of the 
Reverend D. F. Bergthold. 415 

In 1929 the school remained closed but preparations were 
made to remove it to Shamshabad and establish it on a per- 
manent basis. Having erected sufficient buildfngs during the 
hot season the school was reopened on July 7, 1930, with 105 
students representing all stations of the mission. 416 The Reverend 
and Mrs. J. H. Lohrenz assumed the responsibilities for the 
school, ably assisted by three National instructors. 411 Here at 
Shamshabad the school has continued for the last decade and 
a half to serve a vital need of the work, having trained a large 
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number of workers who are serving their own people in their 
own way . 418 

The curriculum is designed to meet the needs of various 
groups and professions and prepare assistants, evangelist-teach- 
ers and ministers. 

A two-year course is outlined for students who come to the 
school with very little or no educational preparations yet are of 
mature rttind and Christian character. The courses are designed 
to prepare them as assistants to the evangelists or as lay leaders 
in smaller groups. They study such subjects as Biblical Intro- 
duction, Bible History, Expositions of simpler portions of the 
Bible, Bible Memory, Biblical Principles, and some Church His- 
tory and Homiletics . 4 ’ 3 

A fuller course is provided for students who have completed 
the mission boarding schools or even the Middle schools. A 
three-year’s course prepares them for the ministry as pastors, 
evangelists and village teachers. The three services are mostly 
tory and Homiletics . 410 

Besides taking the above subjects on a more comprehensive 
basis they study every Book of the Bible, Bible Doctrine, Chris- 
tian Ethics, Bible Geography, Jewish Antiquities, Church His- 
tory, Pedagogy, and History of Christian Missions . 421 

An appropriate three-year course is also offered to women 
students preparing them for Bible work, teaching, and personal 
work as well as giving some training in such practical work as 
home economics and care of the sick . 422 

Thus a strongly Biblical program is followed, meeting the 
needs as the missionaries find it, and training a National lead- 
ership with a strong emphasis on the moral and spiritual re- 
sponsibility in the sons and daughters of India to serve their 
own people. 

B. Medical Work. 

Medical work was incorporated in the earliest efforts of the 
American Mennonite Brethren Mission to the Telugus. 

The first attempts to serve in this capacity were made by 
Miss Anna Suderman when first Mulkapett was opened . 423 Through 
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The Indianization has been further carried on by creating 
self-supporting churches or placing the financial support of evan- 
gelist-teachers upon the Christians of the various fields. 

Thus in June, 1929, the church of the Devarakonda field as- 
sumed the responsibility of raising sufficient funds to support ten 
National evangelists; 45 * the Shamshabad church was reported al- 
ready in 1934 to partly support twenty workers in the Shamsha- 
bad Hughestown field ;*“ while the Hughestown church is now in a 
process of becoming an independent, self-supporting church. 458 

Thus efforts are being made to root the Telugu Church in In- 
dian Christian soil, raise up National leadership, and place new 
and greater responsibilities upon the sons and daughters of India. 
The conclusion “The real leaders of the Telugu Church must be 
Telugu preachers” 451 is slowly being realized. 

6) The Missionary Conference and Rest Homes. 

Before closing our survey of the work of the American Men- 
nonite Brethren Mission in India we must refer to the Missionary 
Conference and the Missionary Rest Homes. 

(1) The Missionary Conference. 

The Missionary Conference was created to achieve greater 
unification and effectiveness in administration of the work. 

Though the early missionaries were working in close co-oper- 
ation with each other the work was not an organizational unit. 
Every missionary was individually representing his work before 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the Home Conference, being 
responsible to the latter two bodies only and to no organization 
on the field. This, perhaps, had some advantages. But the dis- 
advantages were felt by the Board of Foreign Missions and in 
1916 the latter body advised the missionaries on the field of its 
desire to see them organize themselves into a Mission Confer- 
ence. 454 

In accordance with this advice the missionaries met on Jan- 
uary 24 and 25 of the following year at Nagarkurnool and organ- 
ized the “American Mennonite Brethren Mission Conference, 459 
which meets semi-annually for a deliberation and discussion of 
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The hospitals have extended their benevolent influences not 
only by serving- the needy and sick but also by training National 
assistants who receive theoretical as well as practical instruc- 
tions as they serve side by side with the missionary nurse or 
doctor as the case may be. 431 

It is evident that the few hospitals and dispensaries of the 
mission alleviate but a small fraction of the suffering of the 
mission field. To enlarge this mission, Dr. Katherine Schellen- 
berg has often made extensive tours through the villages 
thereby reaching a helping hand to many sufferers who would 
not otherwise have experienced the benevolent hand of a medi- 
cal doctor. 432 

The same service on a more limited scale is carried out by 
the touring missionary who always carries with him a good supply 
of medicines through the villages. 433 

Thus the American Mennonite Brethren Mission definitely 
has incorporated the alleviation of physical ailments into the 
mission program and has sought to serve in this way also. 

(4.) Literary and Industrial work. 

This type of work needs only to be mentioned. 

The literary work has not been found too pressing due to 
the fact that various larger missions to the Telugu people are 
much older than the American Mennonite Brethren Mission 
and had, therefore accomplished much along this line even be- 
fore the latter mission began its work. Its contributions, there- 
fore, have been slight. It nat published a hymnal, prepared a most- 
ly under the direction of the Reverend J. H. Lohrenz, 431 it is also 
publishing a monthly paper, the “Mennonite Suvarthamani” which 
is read not only by its own constituency but also used by some 
neighboring missions. 435 Further it prepares its own Sunday School 
material. 436 The printing is accomplished on its own small press. 431 

The industrial work has mostly been limited to the practical 
work in the gardens in connection with the boarding schools. 
Only Devarakonda has formed a small Christian settlement on 
land purchased by the missionary. 438 No industrial work of eco- 
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nomic, educational, or experimental type has been developed thus 
far, though the mission owns some sixty-five acres of land at 
Jadcharla, eleven miles from Mahbubnagar. 439 

5.) The Indianization of the Work. 

The degree and the speed of the Indianization of the work 
of the American Mennonite Brethren Mission varies somewhat 
with the individual missionary. There is, however, unanimity in 
the realization of the need of the Indianization of the Telugu 
Church. 

Writing on the “Full Indianization of the Telugu Church” 
the Reverend J. N. C. Hiebert says: 

Our mission has been called 1 , “The American Mennonite Brethren 
Mission.” The church that is to be established on the field in India is 
not to be called “The American Mennonite Brethren Church.” It is to 
be called “The Telugu Mennonite Brethren Church” or perhaps only 
The Telugu Brethren Church.’ I hope we notice the distinction. There 
is necessarily much that is foreign 'and American that is connected 
with a mission supported and led by - Americans. The future Church, 
however, cannot be cumbered with all this foreign element. It must be 
fully Indianized, it must be indigenous. Our Americanism c'annot and 
need not bq translated into this Indian church. I do not mean that it 
should in any way compromise with paganism. That is something en- 
tirely different. Not everything that is American is Christian and not 
everything that is Indian is pagan. The future church of India must be 
adapted to its own people, customs, and ways. We cannot put a S'aul’s 
armor of western patterns over this new Telugu church, but we must 
leave it to its simple ways, which are far better fitted to its fields. 440 

Is order to accomplish this Indianization definite principles 
are followed by the mission. 

There is first the utmost simplicity of the local church or- 
ganization. Any one acquainted with the village organization 
of India will soon realize the similarity of the two organizations. 
There is nothing foreign in the set-up of the local church as or- 
ganized by the American Mennonite Brethren Mission. 41 ’ 

Further, there is no paid ministry in the mission. The 
evangelist-teacher, though under the guidance of the missionary, 
receives only a very small financial allowance and is expected 
to help himself as much as possible in co-operation with the local 
church or group of believers. 442 

The local congregations must provide their own church build- 
ings and most of them do so without any help from the mission- 
aries. 443 
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Again, most of the teaching in the Bible Institute, the train- 
ing centre of the future leadership, is being done by Nationals 
in an atmosphere of liberty. 441 

In order to unite and strengthen the local groups and the 
churches of the various mission districts a Telugu Convention 
was created at the dedication of the newly acquired mission 
property at Hughestown on December 13, 1914, 443 and the first 
Annual Telugu Convention of the National groups and churches 
in the field of the American Mennonite Brethren Mission con- 
vened on April 21, 1916, at Hughestown mission station. 44 ' 

As already stated, the purpose of this convention was to 
unite and to strengthen as well as to develop leadership in the 
Telugu Church. 

In order to accomplish the unification, delegates from all 
districts assemble at this convention to represent their local 
church or churches at the various meetings. 447 

To develop National leadership it was found advisable that all 
officials of the convention should be chosen from the ranks of the 
Nationals, the missionaries being but advisory members of the 
convention. 448 The first chairman elected was K. Nariah, princi- 
pal of the Hughestown boarding school with K. Aaron of Nagar- 
Kurnool as secretary. 149 

Although in the beginning the services of the convention 
were primarily of a devotional, edificatory, and evangelistic type, 
some business has been added. 459 

In 1925 the Telugu Convention organized its own mission and 
assumed responsibility for a section of the Kalva-Kurthy field and 
since that time has conducted a regular mission program in the 
“Home Mission” field. 451 Thus far it supports three of its own 
missionaries in that field as well as some students from that field 
in the Bible Institute. 452 

In order to stabilize further the Telugu Convention and bring 
it on a more permanent basis a Constitution was adopted in order 
to serve as guide in the unifying, strengthening and Indianizing 
process. 453 
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the coming of Miss Katherine Schellenberg, a medical doctor, 
in 1907 this branch of the work was greatly strengthened. 421 

The first hospital was erected at Nagarkurnool and at pres- 
ent four stations have hospital accommodations — Shamshabad, 
Devarakonda, Nagarkurnool, Wanaparty. The other stations are 
equipped with dispensaries to meet the need as far as the mission 
is able to do so at the present. 425 

Though the Board of Foreign Missions has not been able to 
secure the much needed medical doctors it has been able to en- 
gage the services of several very able registered nurses who have 
supervised the hospital work on the various stations. The dis- 
pensaries have been under the care of the missionary personnel 
who had no special training in medical work. 425 

The Board of Foreign Missions has, however, sought to in- 
duce young men and women to prepare for medical services by 
challenging them with the need and responsibilities and offering 
financial assistance for the preparations for such work. 421 

The motivation for medical service is set forth in some 
articles written by the medical staff from the field. In summary 
it may be stated as follows: 

1. The example of Christ while upon this earth. 

2. The commission of Christ according to Matthew 10:7, 8. 

3. Simple and pure human pity upon suffering humanity. 

4. The removal of prejudices against the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

5. The opportunities it presents to point the patients 
to the Physician of all physicians — Jesus Christ who can 
heal the soul as well as the body. 428 

In order to accomplish the latter, arrangements have been 
made at every hospital for the services of a full time Bible woman. 
It is her duty to contact personally every patient who comes to 
the mission for medical help and speak to them about the sal- 
vation in Christ. 420 

The services of the hospitals are free to all who wish to 
avail themselves of these conveniences, but a small fee is ex- 
pected, though not demanded, for the medicines. 430 

424 Hannemann, Anna, Lieht und Schatten, pp. 71-74. 

424 B. F. M. of the M. B. Ch., op. cit., p. 23. 

426 ibid. 

42r Personal Statement from the chairman, P. R. Lange. 

423 Hannemann, Anna, op. cit., pp. 70, 71. 

428 Hannemann, Anna, op. cit., p. 71. 

430 ibid, pp. 73, 74. , 
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such problems as are confronting the missionaries. A simple con- 
stitution guides the organization/ 60 

The 1936 Constitution of the Mennonite Brethren Church of 
North America provides the following specifications for this con- 
ference : 

The Committees of Missionaries. 

(a) The missionaries that serve on any specific field (including- both 
men and women) are considered to be a committee that participates in the 
management of the mission work by submitting its recommendations. Thus 
every field is represented. 

(b) The organization of the work on the field is left to the respective 
missionaries. Likewise the arranging of all local affairs of their field rests 
in their hands. But they should always endeavor to obtain uniform proce- 
dures in all mission work. 

(c) These committees of missionaries direct to the Board of Foreign 
Missions their recommendations for the work in their respective fields and 
give detailed information concerning the needs and the conditions. Provi- 
sions for the work ’are then made as far as possible on the basis of these 
recommendations and reports.' 1 "' 

(2) The Missionary Rest Homes. 

Already early in the history of the mission it was found ad- 
visable to erect a rest home for the missionaries in a healthier 
climate, where they would be able to spend part of the year to 
seek mental, spiritual, and physical refreshings. At the confer- 
ence at Bingham Lake, Minnesota, in 1006 it was, therefore, de- 
cided to authorize the Board of Foreign Missions and the mission- 
aries to undertake such a project. “ 

In accordance with this decision the missionaries purchased 
a plot on the Nilgiri Mountains at Ootacamund, which lies some 
500 miles south of the field and erected a home for the mission- 
aries at the expense of some $3,000. 483 Much of the work was done 
by the Reverend Abram Friesen, missionary of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of Russia. 464 

At present the mission owns two homes — Grace House and 
Grace Cottage — which provide accommodation for four families 
whenever a retreat to the mountains becomes necessary or advis- 
able. 4Ki The latter becomes true annually during the hot season — 
from the middle of March to the middle of June — when most of 
the missionary families leave the hot plains for a cooler climate. 4 " 1 


“'Note: See Appendix. 

Constitution, 1936. 

403 M. B. C. R., 1906. 

4(8 M. B. C. R., 1907. 

484 ibid. 

4B Z. B. 50:28. 

460 B. F. M. of the M. B. Ch., op. cit., p. 30. 
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It is here, also, where newly arrived missionaries spend 
some of their time in language studies. 167 It should be borne in 
mind, however, that this is not a mission station, but a “Rest 
Home.” 

II. THE HAKKA FIELD OF SOUTH CHINA 

In our consideration of the Mission of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church to the Hakkas of South China we shall first study the 
Hakka people, then briefly outline the work of other missions to 
these people, and then proceed to the work of the said mission. 

1. The Hakka People. 

Our study of the Hakka people will be concentrated upon 
their origin and history, their location and occupation, and their 
characteristics, and their religious background. 

1) Their Origin and History. 

At the very outset of this study we must confess that all sci- 
entific efforts to establish conclusively and satisfactorily the 
origin of the “Hakka” people have failed thus far. Reasonable 
conclusions regarding their origin, however, have been deduced. 

Mr. Hsieh T’ing Yu, 568 summarizing the various findings on 
the origin of the “Hakkas,” advances five suggested theories on 
the origin of these people, 469 and after a careful evaluation of the 

461 ibid.. 

“Note: Mr. Hsieh T’ing Yu was a student in the Yenching University, 
China, and wrote his B. A. Dissertation on “Origin and Migrations of the 
Hakkas,” which dissertation was accepted by the faculty of the History De- 
partment, May 1, 1928. 

The principal sources employed by Mr. Hsieh T’ing Yu were: Provin- 
cial, perfectual, and district annals, Geographical works of various periods, 
such as: “Yuan Ho Ch’un T’u Chih” of T’ang, “T’ai P’ing Huan Yu Chi,” and 
“Yu Ti Chi Sheng” of Sung. Dynastic Histories of Chin, Tang, Wu, Tai, 
Sung. Family Genealogies, The works of foreign sinologists, Studies of 
Hakka language and customs. 

The document was later published in “The Chinese Social 'and Political 
Science Review,” Vol. 13 pp. 202-227. 

469 Note: There are at least five theories which attempt to explain the 
origin and history of the Hakka people. 

1. The Hakkas are the descendants of the Mongol garrison soldiers; 
Eitel — Ethno Sketches of Hakkas, p. 265. 

2. The Hakkas are aborigines from Fukien who had been assimilated by 
the Chinese: Stauffer — The Chr. Occupation of China, p. 352. 

3. The Hakkas 'are descendants of the half million soldiers sent 
by T’sin Shih Huang, many of whom intermarried with L-Kia women; Mes- 
ney — Chinese Miscellany H' 475. (This army was sent in 214 B. C. for the 
conquest of the South.) 

4. The Hakkas are decendents from the remnants of the Kingdom of Yueh 
which was destroyed by Ch’u in 333 B. C.; Pai-Min Kuo Ti Chih 31/4/43. 

5. The Hakkas are descendants of Chinese coming from the northern 
section of China following the Chin and T’ang dynasties; Campbell — Origin 
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facts of the theories concludes that the “Hakka” people are a 
Northern race who have migrated to the South of China during 
the centuries A. D. 900 to 1600, though the migrations may have 
commenced much sooner, as the population increase in Fukien and 
Kiangsi indicate. 4 ™ 

Mr. Hsieh T’ing Yu’s line of arguments and deductions, 
though not conclusive, are very illuminative. We quote: 

Who, then, are Hakkas? We can state that about the time of Sung, 
about 960 A. D., there were inhabitants, probably of northern origin, 
living in Southern Ki'angsi and southwestern Fukien, especially in Ting- 
chou and Kanchou, who later crossed the mountain boundaries into Ku- 
angtung and became known as Hakkas. 171 

The history of the occupation of Kiayinchou by the Hakkas is espe- 
cially interesting. As early as 900 A. D. there were wandering farm 
laborers from Fukien and Kiangsi. A census of Meihsien in 976 showed 
that there were 367 such “alien” and 1210 “native” families. One hun- 
dred years later, in 1078, the census for the place revealed 6,548 “alien” 
and 5,824 “native” families. 

The first wave of their migration into Kwangtung began at the close 
of the southern Sung dynasty with Kiayingchou as the local point. 

What made the people leave their home in Fukien and Kiangsi? 

First, it was because the mountainous regions could not support the 


470 Note: The following table shows the increase of population (in fam- 
ilies) caused by the influx of immigrants to Kiangsi and Fukien: 


Oynasty 

A. D. 

Kiangsi 

Fukien 

Chin 

265-420 

63,000 

4,300 

T’ang 

618-907 


91,186 

Sung 

950-1280 

493,500 

211,552 

Yuan 

1280-1368 

320,000 

700,817 

Ming 

1368-1644 

1,553„923 

815,527 


471 Note: The term “Hakka” does not imply a racial distinction. It had 
its origin in the T’ang census circa 780 A. D. The population is divided into 
“Chu” and “K’eh.” 

1. “Chu” means “old-timer” or “native” inhabitants while “K’eh” means 
“newcomer, alien, guest.” 

2. The terms did not apply to only a certain locality. They were used 
for the whole country in the Sung census reports. 

3. The Hakkas got their name because they were not the original in- 
habitants of the regions they now occupy. 

4. They were called so by the native or Punti population, when the 
immigrants came to Kwangtung. Nothing was implied as to their 
social difference or inferiority. 

5. The Hakkas are not “strangers” in some of the regions they occupy. 
The older inhabitants were absorbed or driven away so that the 
“strangers” became the sole possessors of the new land. 

6. These terms are still used to differentiate “newcomers” from the old 
inhabitants. The Hakkas took their name everwhere they went be- 
cause their language and customs were little changed. They were 
unassimilable elements in many ways in the new regions. 

172 See table on immigrants to Kinensi and Fukien, p. 266. 


and Migrations of Hakkas. 

Note to theory number 2. The above statement of Mr. Hsieh T’ing Yu 
does not state that Mr. Stauffer’s conclusion as expressed in the Christian 
Occupation of China of 1922 (Compare page 352) is, that the Hakkas are a 
northern people whose original home, perhaps, was southern Honan. 
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increasing population, 4 ’ 2 while the region across the Kwangtung border, 
although hilly, was sparsely settled and offered more opportunities. 

Moreover, numerous bands of robbers and bandits were a constant 
menace to the people. 

The coming of Mongol invaders caused many to flee for Safety. 

The Mongols having been driven away by the new Ming dynasty, the 
second wave of immigrants crossed the mountain borders into Kwang- 
tung and settled in Kiayingchou. The Fukien Hakka came in such over- 
whelming number that they drove everything before them in Kiay- 
ingehou, which has remained their exclusive possession since. About the 
same time others came from southern Kiangsi and settled southwest 
of Kiayingchou. 

Having established the point that the Hakka people of Kwang- 
tung, where at present two-thirds of all Hakkas live" 3 , are immi- 
grants from Fukien and Kiangsi, the question now remains 
whether their original home is Fukien. That this is not so Mr. 
Hsieh T’ing Yu deduces from three arguments : 

1. The Hakka are not aborigines of Fukien (Theory) 

2. From the general southward migrations in China 

3. From certain internal characteristics and peculiarities of 
the Hakka. 

The Hakkas are not aborigines of Fukien. 

In his process of elimination of the theories of the origin of 
the Hakka people, Mr. Hsieh T’ing Yu states : 

Some claim that the Hakkas are not Chinese but descendants of Fu- 
kien aborigines. The coming of this people from the mountainous region 
causes this doubt and suspicion as to their Chinese origin. But the Hak- 
kas did not come from Fukien only; some of them came from parts of 
Kiangsi. And also this argument is counteracted by the similarities of 
language and customs with those of other Chinese. There are still 
aborigines living in Fukien and other parts of the South, but they are 
generally weak, oppressed, and backward, while the Hakkas have strong 
history, independence, and fearlessness to migrate and spread out. 

Thus they resemble the Chinese and not the aboriginal tribes of the 
South. 4 ’ 4 

The general southward migrations in China. 

Mr. Hsieh T’ing Yu distinguishes four periods in the history 
of China where the southward migrations were of considerable 
size. He says : 

1. Ts’in Shih-Hunag unified China and proclaimed himself Emperor 
in 246 B. C. Under his despotic rule many persecutions and wholesale 
removals of populations took place. The Hakka clans were said to be 
among the unfortunate people persecuted. So merciless was the blow 
that some clans became extinct while some altered their n'ames to avoid 
recognition. The remnants fled to the mountains of Honan and Anhuei, 
while a few went as far south as the border of Kiangsi. Here they 
settled and more prosperous times followed. In the Han and Chin 
dynasties many gained high offices in the government. 

4 ”See table on immigrants to Kinansi and Fukien, p. 266. 

4,3 See table on Distribution of Hakkas, p. 271. 
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2. The second migration occurred in the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury. It was a period of successive invasions by barbarians of the 
North. When the founder of the east China dyn'asty, Yuan Ti, moved his 
capital to Nanking many left their homes and took their families 
across the Takiang (Yantze River). The immigrants settled mostly in 
Kiangsi. Some went on to Chekiang and on to Fukien. 

3. At the end of the T’ang dynasty when the barbarians again des- 
scended and ravaged the North provinces, many refugees fled south- 
ward. Even those in Kiangsi were compelled to move. A separation 
took place; the majority sought refuge in the mountains of Fukien as 
few reached the high mountain chains separating Kiangsi and Kwang- 
tung. 

4. The fourth and last move of the migrations from the north oc- 
curred in the Sung dynasty. The incoming Tartars pushed the Chinese 
southward until the Emperor Kao Tsung crossed the Kang-tze and es- 
tablished the Southern Sung dynasty in 1127 , 473 

This outline of the southward movements in China does not 
necessarily include the Hakka people. It is a bird’s eye view of 
the migrations of the Chinese in general. But it is quite reason- 
able to include the Hakka in these movements. 

It is also quite consistent to believe that the Hakka would be 
among the persecuted people when Ts’in Shih-Huang attempted to 
unify and subjugate all the various clans to his rule. The Hakka 
people are noted for their revolutionary mind and may have 
caused the new Emperor considerable difficulties. 41 ” 

Certain characteristics and peculiarities of the Hakka people 
which point to their Northern (Honan) origin; 

Hakka family records and tradition persistently trace to Honan as 
their original home and their migrations to the south at the end of 
the Chin and T’ang dynasties when they fled from the incoming bar- 
barian invaders. 

The Hakka point to their similarity in marriage and burial customs; 
after centuries of separation from their old home, they are able to pre- 
serve their Honan speech and customs. 

In each family there is one or more t’ang names handed down from 
the past and in most cases these are from Honan. For example, the Yeh 
and Chang clans claim the Honan district of Nanyang as their ancestral 
home. Like the European settlers in the new American colonies, the 
Hakka emmigrants founded a “New Honan” wherever they settled and 
reproduced the conditions and customs of their homeland. From gen- 
eration to generation they were able to transmit the heritage of their 
forefathers. Their pride of race is so strong that they are able to pre- 
serve their own speech and customs even in a strange country; even 
those who migrate overseas have not forgotten their ancestral 
heritage. 4 ” 

Again, at the end of these various arguments we admit that 
the evidences for the northern origin of the Hakka people are not 

4.4 Compare Stauffer, The Christian Occupation of China, p. 352. 

4.5 Compare: Goodrich, L. C., A Short History of the Chinese People, 
pp. 30-35, 78-83. 

"“Compare: Fitzgerald, C. P., China, A Short Cultural History, pp. 

562-579. 

4,7 Hsieh T’ing Yu, op. cit. 

Fitzgerald, C. P., op. cit., pp. 9, 389. 
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conclusive and are debatable, yet we hokl that they are of such 
nature that it is quite reasonable to consider the Hakkas as a 
northern people of China, who, because of the eventful history of 
China, found it more appropriate to live in the south than in the 
north. 

At present the Hakka people are widely scattered in China 
while thousands of them have migrated as laborers to distant 
parts of the globe. 478 

Since the Hakka do not form a solid block in the population 
of China, accurate statistics of their number are not available, 
but it is estimated that they count approximate^ from fifteen to 
twenty millions.™ 

2) Their Location and Occupation. 

The main bulk of the Hakka people is concentrated in the 
Kwangtung, Kiangsi, and Fukien Provinces. 40 Their territory 
runs more than three hundred miles from the northeast to south- 
west in a line generally parallel with the seacoast, from which at 
Swatow it is about fifty miles distant.® 1 From these southern bor- 
ders their country stretches inland for several hundred miles.™ 
This country is prevailingly mountainous or hilly, but it should 
not be pictured as rough and bare. There are frequent plains and 
extensive valleys beautifying the country. 43 

The cultivation of the soil is the main occupation of the Hak- 
ka people. Two crops a year are grown, and sometimes three. 
Wherever the supply of water is sufficient it is utilized for irriga- 
tional purposes. The hills are often terraced and tilled to their 

4,5 The Distribution of the Hakka people. 

The figures are only approximate. 

Kwangtung, 10,000,000; Kuangsi, 1,000,000; Kiangsi, 1,000,000; 

Fukien, 2,000,000 ;Hunan, 200,000; Szechuan, 50,000; Formosa, 250,000 
To this list must be added the numerous Hakkas who have left their home- 
land and have migrated to the four corners of the earth as laborers or on 
business. Stauffer in The Christian Occupation of China lists the following 
places where Hakkas may be found: 

Annam, Malay peninsula, British North Borneo, Batavia, Sabang, 

Natal, South Africa, Transvaal, S. Africa, West Indies, especially 

Jamaica, Surinam, Ceylon, California, U. S. A., Hawaii, Philippines, 

Sydney, Australia. 

ibid. 

Also: Dick, J. S., Z. B. 46:19, 41. 

4,9 Compare Table on Distribution, p. 271. 

Stauffer, The Chr. Occupation of China, p. 353. 

Wiens, Easter Greetings, 1942, p. 9. 

480 See Table of Distribution, p. 271. 

481 McKibben, B. M„ Vol. 64, p. 344. 

482 ibid. 

453 ibid, p. 345. 
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very summits, Sweet potatoes, peanuts, rice, and sugarcane con- 
stitute the major part of the crops grown.® 4 

The rougher hills and mountain sides supply the timber for 
building purposes and fuel needed for the household.®'' 

Besides agriculture the Hakkas engage in burning of char- 
coal for home consumption as well as the market, while the bam- 
boo tree is utilized for the production of paper of all grades. Bas- 
kets of innumerable patterns, cables and covers for boats, mats 
for drying grain, rain-hats, and rain-cloaks, chairs and stools are 
also prepared by the Hakkas in large quantities. 4 0 

They also engage extensively in fishing.® 7 

3.) Their Characteristics. 

Physically the Hakkas are no exceptions to the Chinese as 
such. They are genuine members of the family of China charac- 
terized by all the physical features that belong to the yellow or 
Mongol race. 488 

They are described as bold, daring, enterprising, aggressive, 
rapidly expanding, keen to discover, quick to seize an opportunity, 
turbulent, ready for blows, proud of their possessions and of their 
fancied superiority. No vocation which promises an income is to 
be despised. Thus barbers and haircutters, blacksmiths and 
stonemasons are readily found among the Hakkas. Many of 
them itinerate the country and practice their vocation. 488 

Intellectually the Hakkas are no backward people as is indi- 
cated by their response to the mission schools as well as the nu- 
merous applications for government examinations. 4 ” 

Socially thle Hakkas are superior to their neighbors in many 
ways. There is everywhere an appearance of thrift and tidiness, 
more so than in other parts of China. 4 ”' Reverend W. K. McKib- 
ben after a tour through the Hakka territory writes : 

The villages have a cleaner look. The houses are often two stories 
high; they have windows, or at least openings for light and air, on 
several sides; sometimes the line of the roof is broken by a gable. 

484 ibid, p. 346. 

483 ibid. 

486 McKiben, W. K., B. M., Vol. 64, p. 346. 

437 ibid. 

488 ibid. pp. 344, 345. 

Stauffer, M. T., op. cit., p. 352 

489 McKibben, W. K., op. cit., p. 352. 

Thomson, J. S., These Chinese, pp. 217, 218. 

490 McKibben, W. K., op. cit., pp. 344,345. 

491 McKibben, W. K., op. cit., pp. 344, 345. 

499 ibid, Vol. 64, p. 345. 
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The houses are not crowded together on the level, but rise freely 
to the hillsides. Single dwelling houses are frequently seen apart 
from the villages: sometimes they are perched upon the very summit 
of a hill. All these things are different from what we see about Swa- 
tow. Some of the cities were handsomer than anything I had seen or 
heard of in China. The business houses are often spacious, well built, 
and four or five good stories in height; their roofs were usually without 
the grotesque curves that elsewhere delight the Chinese eyes, but plain, 
like our roofs. Where a house faces the river, stone balconies often 
overhung the water. The interior of the stores was often spacious and 
orderly. 492 

Many of the Hakka people prefer the farm life to the village 
life ; thus large sections of the Hakka country are dotted with well 
cultivated farms . 483 

Personal cleanliness is no less marked. A hot bath belongs 
to the order of the day and is foregone only when absolutely 
necessary . The clothes are kept relatively clean. Very often 
the Hakka may be distinguished from the Punti 494 by the marked 
difference in apparel . 485 

The most unique social characteristic of the Hakka people is 
their attitude towards their women. These appear like a different 
race from their sisters of the lowlands. Unlike most other Chi- 
nese women these are not required, not even permitted, to prac- 
tice foot-binding. Consequently they enjoy an outdoor life, are 
healithy, strong, energetic, and take a very active part in the work 
of the husband . 496 

In the cities the women are the water-carriers and burden- 
bearers, and in the villages or on the farms they do a great deal of 
the field work. It is nothing uncommon to see the wife out in the 
field or in winter getting the firewood while the husband is com- 
fortably smoking his five-foot pipe in the house and tending the 
baby. Thus a great deal of drudgery is placed upon them, yet 
their lot is “infinitely superior” to that of most of the Chinese 
women . 487 

Another peculiarity is the fact that no Hakka girl will ever 

493 ibid. 

"'Note: Punti means “natives” in contrast to Hakka which means 
“guests.” Stauffer, M. T., op. cit., p. 352. 

495 McKibben, W. K., op. cit., Vol. 64, p. 345. 

490 McKibben, W. K., op. cit., Vol. 64, p. 345. 

491 ibid. 

498 Stauffer, M. T„ op. cit., p. 352. 

On the section on “General Features of the Hakka Peole of the South 

China” compare also: McKibben, W. K., B. M. Vol. 61, pp. 342-344. 

Wiens, F. J., Pionierarbeit unter den Hakkas Sued-Chinas. 

Thomson, J. S., These Chinese, pp. 217, 218. 

Stauffer, M. T., op. cit., pp. 351-353. 

Dick, J S., Z. B., 46:19, 41. 

Leckler, Missions Magazine, 18. Jahrgang, 1874, pp. 3-21, 49-70, 231-238 
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be allowed to be sold as a slave, a second wife, or a concubine. 
Rather a mother will put her daughter to death than permit her 
to take such a disgraceful position. Due to such a respect for fe- 
males it is the custom not to rear more than two girls in the fam- 
ily. If the number in births exceeds this number, the baby girl 
will soon find its life ended at the hands of its mother. 498 

4.) Their Religious Background. 

The religion of the Hakka people in general is the same as 
that of the Chinese people. They adhere to the traditional Con- 
fucianism, Taoism and Buddhism plus — . 

It is common to state that there are three religions in China, 
namely, Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. This is only rela- 
tively true. This is true when we think of religion as a system of 
philosophy. But it is not true when we think of religion as a de- 
votion and practice of life. 

The religious life of China ante-dates all of the named sys- 
tems by many centuries and has been only relatively modified by 
them. Thus before we look at the practical religious life of the 
Hakka people a brief comment on the three main systems must 
suffice. 

(1.) Confucianism, or the Teaching of the Learned, strictly 
speaking, was not a religion but a moral code. It is the out- 
growth of the principles and practices laid down by Confucius, 
the great scholar of the sages of China. Confucius intended to 
restore and stabilize the weakened and waning glory of the Chi- 
nese empire under the Chou dynasty (B. C. 1027 to B. C. 207) 
as well as reform society. His call was for the moral reforma- 
tion of individuals, beginning with the top ranks of society, so 
that their influence should spread downward and permeate the 
social man. He believed mightily in the ability of every indi- 
vidual to correct his own faults, and sought to lay before him a 
perfect pattern of conduct so that all could mould themselves 
thereby. 499 Confucianism has been the guilding spirit of the Chi- 
nese way of life and it has been the symbol of National unity, 
loyalty, and tradition for about twenty centuries. However, no- 
body can derive any spiritual comfort, typical of other religious 
beliefs, from the Teaching of the Learned. It is a philosophy, 
a system of ethics that directs human mode of living. 500 

4S9 Dubbs, H. H., Chinese Recorder 1926, Confucianism 'and Superstition, 
p. 249. 

500 Compare: Dubs, H. H., op. cit., p. 249. 

Krause, F. E. A., Chinese Religion in Religions of the World, Edited 
by Clemen, P. C. 

Moore, G. F., History of Religions, Chapter II. 
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Only gradually was there added to the moral and political 
the religious aspect and today it stands as a moral-political-re- 
ligious philosophy dominating the minds of the millions of China. 
Confucius himself has become an object of worship, all cities 
being provided with temples in his honor.”" 

Originally its teaching revolved around altruism or benevo- 
lent love, filial piety, righteousness, sincerity, loyalty, reverence, 
virtue, and propriety.' 02 Only reluctantly did Confucius engage 
in religious discussions. Speaking on Confucianism, Dr. Latour- 
ette says: 

In the m'ain it is intended to encourage the persistence of primitive re- 
ligious beliefs and practices (including not only reverence of Heaven 
but also animism and ancestor worship) to conserve and strengthen the 
family, the emphasis of high standard of ethics, to perpetuate religious 
ritual, and to discourage ascetism, mysticism, and theological (meta- 
physical ( speculation. 303 

Confucianism helped to make the Chinese conservative, practical- 
minded, amenable to reason, appreciative of virtue, confident in the 
moral integrity of the universe and interested in this present world 
rather than in the life to come. 304 

Thus it is rather a social and material humanism™ outlin- 
ing man’s duties towards the family, state, and society as a whole. 
But it has no obligations towards “heaven,” nor a theology about 
the “Supreme Ruler.” Confucius is silent about God, the soul, sal- 
vation, and immortality.™ 

(2.) Taoism. Taoism began as a philosophy and like Con- 
fucianism only later developed into a religious system.™ It found 
its origin in the creative mind of Laotze, an older contemporary 
of Confucius.™ Laotze, too, had his chief interest not in meta- 
physics but in political and ethical philosophy.™ He taught a 
salvation of society through a return to simplicity and conformi- 
ty to nature. “Conformity with Tao is the goal held up to man. 
This means self-forgetfulness, returning good for evil, the ab- 
sence of pride, and peace of spirit”. 510 

“Centuries after his (Laotze) death, his teachings degen- 

301 China Year Book, 1938, p. 424. 

Glover, R. H., The Progress of World-Wide Missions, p. 132. 

“'Latourette, K. S., History of Christian Missions in China, p. 10. 

503 ibid. p. 11. 

501 Latourette, K. S., op. cit., p. 11. 

“'Note: Dr. H. H. Dubs speaks of Confucianism as a “naturalistic re- 
ligion of morality.” Dubs H. H., op. cit., p. 339. 

506 Latourette, K S, op. cit., p. 10. 

507 China Year Book, 1938, p 424. 

Hodous, L., China, p. 238. 

50S Chin'a Year Book 1938, p. 424. 

500 Latourette, K. S., op. cit., p 11 

5,0 ibid. 
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erated into a debased ritual embodying a polytheistic hodge-podge 
of witchcraft and demonology”." 1 And today it is a most super- 
stitious religion, plaguing the Chinese people with belief in in- 
numerable demons and evil spirits and leading them to many ab- 
surd and harmful practices." 5 

Taoism is considered a dying religion; philosophically, how- 
ever, it maintains an important position. It manifests itself to- 
day “chiefly in two forms: as a mystical philosophy .... and 
as a popular, superstitious religion”." 3 

(3.) Buddhism. Budhism entered China from India. It 
began its propaganda in China openly in the First Century 
A. D.™ There are, however, reasons to believe that the Budd- 
histic philosophy had penetrated China for some time previous 
to the official introduction of it by the emperor Han Ming Ti." 5 
The spread of Buddhism in China was rapid and is “probably due 
to the fact that Confucianism did not satisfy the religious needs 
of the educated, while Taoism was too crassly superstitious to 
have permanent influence. China was hungry for religion, and 
Buddhism was the best religion which they found”.™ Buddhism 
seemed to bring light on the future life of the soul and was there- 
fore eagerly received by many people. As Dr. Moore puts it : 

The cause of this sueess lay in part in its teachings concerning what 
is after this life. The Chinese believed that the spirits of the dead con- 
tinued to exist; th'at, the spirits of ancestors, sages and rulers watched 
over later generations, receiving their offerings and bestowing pros- 
perity upon them but beyond this their thought had not gone. The Bud- 
hist teachers described with much detail the state of the departed spirits; 
the blessedness of the good in heaven and the torments of the bad in 
hell. The Chinese had not conceived of any difference in the lot of the 
dead except between those whose filial descendants provided abundant- 
ly lor their wants and the neglected ghosts; but th doctrine of post- 
humous retribution, once presented, was convincing to a people who had 
well-developed ideas of retributive justice in the earthly sphere. The 
missionaries also knew not only how men could put themselves in the 
way of salvation but how they could minister to the welfare of the de- 
parted 1 , and to the present day Buddhist masses for the dead are an or- 
dinary part in Chinese funerals even in circles which have otherwise no 
Buddhist proclivities. 517 

511 Chen, W. Y., China Christian Year Book 1936-37, p. 110. 

517 China Year Book 1938, p. 424, 425. 

513 Dubs, H. H., China, p. 266. 

Note: For a discussion of the philosophy of Taoism see Dubs, H. H., 

China, pp. 266-289. 

511 Moor, G. F., History of Religions, p. 79. 

Yang, Y. C., China’s Religious Heritage, p. 103. 

Reichelt, K. L., Truth and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism, p. 9. 

5,5 Moore, G. F., op. cit., p. 79. 

Reichelt, K. L., op. cit., pp. 9, 10. 

5,0 Dubs, H. H., op. cit., Superstition p. 339 in Chinese Recorder 1926. 

Hamilton, C. H., China, p. 290. 

517 Moore, G. F., op. -cit., p. 83. 
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Dr. Moore further mentions the appeal Buddhism made to 
the emotional life of the Chinese because of its rich cultus, images 
wrought in precious materials, and imposing temples, as well 
as the power of accommodation which it everywhere displayed 
in admitting to its capacious pantheon various Chinese divinities, 
as reason for the initial success of Buddhism in China.™ 

No less true is the conclusion that it is the theme of Budd- 
hism which gives it vitality and popularity, for it deals with the 
ever-present universal, yet so unpleasant, problem of suffer- 
ing . 519 Buddhism sank its roots deep into the soil of China and 
no violence of persecution afterwards was able to eradicate it. 

In recent years Chinese Buddhism has been displaying more 
vigor at home as Well as in a number of foreign countries. It is 
enlisting numerous young men at home in the various educa- 
tional enterprises, while it is sending others forth as missionaries 
into other Buddhist countries .” 0 

Chinese Buddhism has also been remarkably active in war 
relief during the recent years of war. The monks, in lieu of 
military training, take thorough training in relief work and dur- 
ing the Japanese invasion “went to the front and through thick 
and thin have carried on relief work which is worthy of all 
praise ”.” 1 

No doubt, much of this vigor has been aroused by the pre- 
sence of Christianity. On the other hand it can be expected that 
Chinese Buddhism will become a mighty rival of Christianity, 
seeking by imitation and adoption to meet the rising spirit of 
China. 

The chief concern of the Buddhist devotee is to find release 
from shffering, be it in the present life or in hell after death, 
and to be set free from the “Wheel of Karma” and thus not be 
born again into this world . 52 The path of salvation is expressed 
in Buddha’s Four Noble Truths. 

The First Noble Truth about (Suffering — Life is full of suffering. 

The Second Noble Truth about the Causes of Suffering — Suffering 
like every other thing depends on some conditions, 

The Third Noble Truth about the Cessation of Suffering — Suffering 
must cease if the cause is stopped 

The Fourth Noble Truth about the Path of Liberation — The Path con- 
sists of eight steps: 

Compare -also Hodous, L., op. cit., pp. 238-242. 

513 Yang, Y. C., op. cit., pp. Ill, 112. 

520 Chen, W. Y., op. d\t., 1936-37, pp. 101-110. 

O’Neill, F. W. S., The Quest for God in China, pp. 169-188. 

521 Chen, W. Y. op. cit., p. 109. 

Reichelt, K. L., op. cit., pp. 298-311. 

522 Yang, Y. C., op. cit., pp. 112, 113. 
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Right views, or knowledge of the four Noble Truths, 

Right resolve, or firm determination to reform life in the light of 
truth, 

Right speech, or control of speech, 

Right conduct, or abstention from wrong action, 

Right livelihood, or maintaining life by honest means, 

Right effort, or constant endeavor to maintain moral progress by 
banishing evil thoughts and entertaining good ones, 

Right mindfulness, or constant remembrance of the perishable na- 
nature of things, 

Right concentration. 

The goal of a successful completion of this eightfold path is 
Nirvana — the absorption of the soul into the divine/ 1 ' 

Nirvana, however, as the ultimate goal is mysterious in na- 
ture, as well as remote and abstract and “the process involved 
is so long and difficult, that very few people have a heart stout 
enough even to hope for its achievement”. 52 ' Modifications and 
simplifications therefore have been introduced by various Budd- 
histic schools in China. The most important of these schools 
today is the Pure Land School with its unique teachings. Says 
Mr. Yang: 

Hui-Yuan, a Chinese monk who lived in 333-416 started 1 the Pure Land 
School and preached tlhe doctrine of “salvation by grace through faith” 
in the Amitabha Fu (Buddha of Infinite Splendor), through whose grace 
the believer may be born after death into Western Paradise, Variously 
known in Buddhistic literature as “Pure Land,” “Western Heaven,” 
and ‘Land of Supreme Happiness.”The way to get there is not merely 
by means of small good works, but by keeping in mind with thoughts 
undisturbed, the Amitabha Buddha, constanly relying on him and calling 
upon his name. Thus, no prayer is repeated so often by so many people 
in China as “Nan-Mo O-Mi-T’o Fu,” which is to say, “Hail to thee, Ami- 
tabha Buddha,” or “I turn to Amitabha Buddha, in reverence and trust.” 
This prayer is not only on millions of lips in China, but it is found 
carved everywhere on stone pillars and written in big characters on the 
walls outside of the temples and in other public places. 525 

Thus Buddhism by adaptation, modification and absorption at- 
tempts to meet the spiritual need of the Chinese and it is not 
only holding its own, but is extending its influence more and 
more. 

With these brief outlines of the three main religious sys- 
tems before us, we might be tempted to think of a religiously 
divided China according to these religions. This is not so. While 
it is true that each system has its officiating representatives — 
the state officials functioning as the people’s representatives in 
Confucianism, and Buddhism has its monks, and Taoism its 

523 Yang, Y. C., op. cit., pp. 113-133. 

Chatterjie, S. C. and Datta, D. M., An Introduction to Indian Philoso- 
phy, pp. 136-152. 
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priests — it cannot be said that the people are so divided. 526 Deal- 
ing with this phase of the Chinese religious life, Henri Maspero 
says: 

It is often said that the Chinese have three religions: Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Taoism; and by this it is not meant that some 'are Tao- 
ists, others Buddhists, and others Confucianists, but the each Chinese 
is individually an adherent of the three religions at the same time. 
That is one of the false notions so prevalent about Chin'a. The reality 
is quite different. The Chinese are no more capable than ourselves of 
believing in three distinct religious systems at once — of believing, for 
example, as Buddhists that there is no supreme god governing the uni- 
verse, the gods being mediocre beings of limited power, subject to birth 
and death, inferior to the Buddhas who have attained complete en- 
lightenment; as Taoists that the world is governed by a trinity of su- 
preme gods, personal all powerful, and eternal, the Three Pure Ones; 
and again, as Confuci'anists that the supreme power that rules the 
world is the impersonal Heaven, impersonal though endowed with eon- 
sciousnes. The three religions, as definite systems, have now for sev- 
eral centuries had only historical interest; the people neither practice 
all three together, nor each of three separately. Little by little through- 
out the 'ages a popular religion has taken shape, which borrowed va- 
rious features from all three, but which is definitely distinct from them 
all, and must be regarded as a system apart. 527 

Personally the present writer agrees with Mr. Maspero 
in so far as he goes but in view of the fact that neither of the 
three religious systems leads us far back in the religious history 
of China it is not sufficient to say that the popular religion is 
but an eclectic synecretism and in so far a separate system. With- 
out a question the pre-Buddhistic, pre-Confucianistic, and pre- 
Taoistic religious beliefs and practices, though somewhat modi- 
fied, still form the core of the popular religion of China.'' 28 
(4) Popular Religion. 

We thus turn our attention to the practical side of the re- 

528 Maspero, Henri, Asiatic Mythology, p. 253. 

527 Maspero, Henri, Asiatic Mythology, pp. 252, 253. 

528 Note: This point is well argued by Dr. C. B. Day. He advances four 
evidences to prove the essential oneness of the present “peasant religion 
with that historic religion of China’s millions, rooted in her ancinet past . . .” 
Says he: 

(1.) In the first place, we find' everywhere that belief in spirit potency, 
which led DeGroot to c'all “animism” the fundamental basis of Chinese re- 
ligion. But it is of a power-concept underlying a more primitive than the 
idea of spirits than we are speaking here: the power that gives efficacy to 
spirits without which they are negligibly impotent . . . 

(2) A second evidence of the essential oneness of contemporary peas- 
ant religion with the primitive religion of ancient China is the fact its center 
is still the family, even 'as it was in the beginning . . . 

(3) In the third place . . . there is the whole system of feng-shui, 
which, while receiving fuller development comparatively late, yet has its 
tap-root far back of the yin-yang (good and evil) cosmos .... 

(4) In the fourth place, contemporary primitivity is evidenced in peas- 
ant religion in the naive conception of the efficacy of the rite itself for se- 
curing the ends desired .... 

Day, C. B., Chinese Peasant Cults, pp. 171-178. 
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ligious life of the Chinese. What does the average Chinese be- 
lieve, what does he practice, what religious conceptions are do- 
minating his mind and life ? 

Briefly we present some conclusions we have arrived at. 
Summarizing it we may say that the Chinese has a strong belief 
in Animistic Spiritism, Superstition, Magic, and Polytheism 
strangely mixed with a type of Theism and ethical Humanism. 

The presence of animism manifests itself in the belief of 
the existence of myriads of spirits. Indeed, the belief in spirits 
is so widespread and dominant that authorities of Chinese re- 
ligion, hold animism to be the core of the religious life and prac- 
tice of China. Says the China Year Book: 

It is customary to speak of the religions in China as three in num- 
ber — Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. Probably a more correct 
statement of the facts would be, that China, apart from the monastic 
profession of Buddhism , merely recognizes one religion based on a be- 
lief in the animation of the universe with good and evil spirits which 
find expression, as one writer has said, “in countless acts of propitia- 
tions or exorcism all designed to preserve or restore the proper balance 
of power between good and evil,” and that in this religion are included 

(.1) Ancestor-worship — “the very core of the religious and social 

life of the people.” 528 

(2.) Confucianism — 'a moral code rather than a form of worship, 

(3.) Taoism, and 

(4.) Buddhism— the last two supplying the forms of rituals or 

outward observances without calling for any corresponding degree 

of religious faith. 530 

Thus the universe is alive for the Chinese with good and 
evil spirits which idea is basic to all his religious conceptions 
and life. 

The principal type of animism finds its expression in an- 
cestor worship. This practice having all the prestige of im- 
memorial antiquity, has a tremendous hold upon the Chinese 
people. According to one authority: 

Ancestor-worship enters into the life of the Chinese as a religion in 
a more real form than any other system, the spirits of ancestors being 
worshipped, and attempts to merit their good-will and kindly offices 
being made, more conscientiously than in the dealings with the numer- 
ous deities incorporated with Taoism and Buddhism. 531 

The origin of ancestor-worship is lost in antiquity. Th e ear- 
liest Chinese sources “the Book of History” and “the Book of Odes 
or Poetry” both ante-dating Confucius by centuries know ances- 
tor worship as a well established religious practice . 532 

The motivations in the practice seems to be various — filial 

528 DeGroot, J. J. M., Quoted in China Year Book 19G8, p. 424. 

530 China Year Book 1938, p. 424. 

531 China Year Book 1938, p. 424. 
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piety, clan feeling, self-regarding hopes based upon the belief 
that the happiness of the progenitors depends upon their atti- 
tudes of reverence towards the dead, and expectation based up- 
on the belief that the dead can at least in part control the lot 
of the living . 533 

Ancestor-worship in the home is centered around a wooden 
tablet upon which the name and other particulars of the de- 
ceased are inscribed and in which the spirit of the departed is 
believed to rest. This tablet is carefully preserved in the do- 
mestic shrine and before the ceremonies are performed, the 
prayers recited, incense burned, the food for the ancestor placed, 
and important family events announced . 531 

Ancestor-worship thus constitutes an important religious 
practice of the head of the family . 535 It must not, however, be 
limited to the home and family circle. It is of far greater sig- 
nificance. Definite rites are performed at the graves of the de- 
ceased annually at specific times and clan ancestor halls are 
numerous throughout China . 536 

Closely related to animism and ancestor-worship is another 
form of idolatrous superstition which is peculiarly power- 
ful among the Hakka people. It somewhat resembles the 
African Dynamism and the Chinese term it the feng shui — the 
wind and water doctrine. The authorized English name for this 
superstition is “geomancy” which Websters Dictionary defines 
as “Divination by means of figures and lines.” 

Reverend W. K. McKibben describes it the following way: 

There are supposed to be certain occult influences in nature, whose 
harmonious action is necessary to human prosperity. They pervade 
earth ,air, and water, but particularly the hills and streams. Their 
influences come into connection with human destiny by gliding along on 
the ridges or summits of hills, through valleys, over groves or tall trees, 
buildings and pagodas, over bridges and along roads, and in general, by 
any high or extended object in the landscape, th'at leads towards the 
abodes of men. They are of varying degrees of potency and some are 
good and some are bad. Thus the Chinaman finds himself in the focus 
of a multitude ctf unseen influences which from every quarter bend upon 
his roof their power for weal or woe. On their well-balanced and ac- 
cordant action, he bases his hopes for prosperity. A good influence, on 
its way to bless him, m'ay be interpreted by an adverse one; or again, 
a dangerous one may be neutralized or diverted by a good one. If the 
feng shui be, on the whole, favorable, he will have good crops, if ’a 

533 Dubs, H. H., op. cit., p. 248. 
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farmer; success in business, if a merchant; distinction and promotion, 
if a scholar. But if the feng shui he against him, his utmost exertions 
will be iiuitlfcss ami ms family miserable after him, until the situation 
is repaired. Feng shui allies itself closely with ’ancestral worship. 

If the grave of an ancestor be located at such a point as to command 
these hidden forces, 'and to compel them to blend in harmonious and fav- 
orable action, that tomb will be a fount of prosperity to succeeding 
generations; but if the tomb be not correctly located, adversity will 
inevitably follow. This miserable batch of superstition, powerful in all 
China, appears to have a peculiar fascination over the Hakkas. 537 

Due to the association of the location of the graves with 
the control of these hidden influences it may happen that the 
actual burial of a corpse may be delayed for months or even 
years, “pending the selection of a fortunate site for the grave 
and the determination of an auspicious day .” 538 

Polytheism and idolatry co-exists with the religious sys- 
tems and superstitious beliefs and practices in China. There is 
no such system of idolatry in China as we find it in India. It is 
rather an “agglomeration of religious practices” and the ex- 
pression of it seems to be arbitrary and haphazard ”. 539 The pan- 
theon “is an unheard of swarm of gods and spirits of every kind, 
an innumerable rabble ”." 0 Yet there is a grading of the gods. There 
are important gods who have procured a promotion and are con- 
sidered immortal; then there are secondary gods who have not 
yet reached the stage of immortality. “Divinity is a charge just 
like public office; the title endures, but the holders vary and 
succeed one another .... They are official gods , receive an of- 
fice, lose it, receive promotion, are degraded, and finally die to be 
born again as men on earth ”." 1 The culmination of the pantheon 
is the Jade Emperor, the sovereign master of all the others, 
the Yu-Huang Shang-ti. He emerges in all significance in the 
eleventh century and is the supreme god of the Chinese popular 
religion bearing such titles as Most High, Creator of the Heaven, 
Bearer of the Sceptre, Regulator of the Calendar, Incarnation 
of the Tao, Supreme Emperor, Jade Emperor of the Exalted 
Heaven, whose palace is in heaven and from whence he rules 
the other gods and the universe . 542 

Taking idolatry in the widest sense we find it expressing 
itself in “temples and way-side shrines, idols in houses and shops, 
incensepots at the foot of trees and rocks, amulets worn round 
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neck or wrist, charms on the ridgepole of houses and over the 
lintels of doors ” 3 * 3 etc. 

The divinities worshipped are often deified men or deities 
in the likeness of men. Thus distinguished men may be canon- 
ized from time to time and receive worship . 5 * 4 Confucius, himself, 
has become a special object of worship and all cities have been 
provided with temples in his honor . 543 

Idols in animal form are quite common. It may happen 
that even living animals receive worship . 546 

Forces of Nature have been deified. Thus the Chinese will 
bow before the gods of Rain, Wind, and Rivers ; Lord of Thunder ; 
god or goddess of Marriage; Spirit of Wayside; god of Kitchen; 
divine Archer; and a host of other divinities . 541 

Strangely intermixed or rather alongside these religious 
systems and superstitious beliefs and practices we find in China 
a theism or monotheism coming down as an inheritance from 
the most ancient times. The earliest authentic records of China 
clearly indicate a belief ip and a worship of an overruling, right- 
eous, benevolent power or Providence, the Supreme God, or Su- 
preme Ruler, called “Heaven” (T’ien ). 548 

Commenting on the background of Confucianism, Dr. Dubs 
writes : 

In addition to these superstitious beliefs (referring to animism and 
spiritism), reflective thought had also come to the conviction that there 
was one supreme God ruling the universe. He is given various attri- 
butes, which show that ancient Chinese had a very high conception of 
Him. He was identified with the highest of the nature deities, Heaven, 
'and in the classics, that is the term usually used, though others are also 
(employed. But Heaven or God is not the sole god, rather He existed be- 
sides these others and such a monotheistic conception was probably con- 
fined* to the intellectual leaders, while the people remained in super- 
stition. 6 ™ 

And “it was for the worship of T’ien that the stateliest of all 
altars in the Empire was erected, and here at the capital, with 
imposing ceremony, the Emperor officiated in person ”. 550 
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Bones. These belong to tihe Shang dynasty and date from the latter part 
of the second millennium B. C. and are the earliest writing extant in China. 
The inscriptions on the Oracle Bones are primarily religious — they are the 
questions put to God, and for which an answer was sought by divination . . . 

Contrary to earlier expectations the Oracle Bones show that the earliest 
known religion in China was not a form of Nature worship, but a personal 
relationship between men and God. The name for God — Ti — occurs on the 
Bones some seven or eight hundred times, as the one to whom the questions 
are addressed; while very many more questions couched in just the same 
terms are put without the mention of his name, but are clearly intended to 
be put to him. Situated in Heaven, or the Heavenly City, are the Royal An- 
cestors, to whom sacrifices are made in connection with the questions, and 
who thus seem to act as intermediaries between God and men. There are 
only a few traces of Nature worship — two references to sacrifices to the 
Huan 'River near the Shang capital, and two to sacrifices to the She or local 
Earth God. Some pits have been found containing animal bones, it is true, 
Which suggest sacrifices by burial to Nature powers, as practiced later by the 
Chinese; but on the other hand some round platforms of hard earth have 
also been found, belonging to a still earlier period — the late Neolithic age — 
which suggest Altars to Heaven (God). The will of God is ascertained by 
divination, and animal sacrifices are made by the king to the Royal Ances- 
tors, whose spirits descend from the heavenly city and partake as guests in 
the manner of a communal meal. The continuity of life after death is shown 
by the magnificent bronze vessels of a sacrificial kind that were buried with 
the dead. These facts have led some to go so far as to say that the ancient 
religion of the Chinese was a monotheism comparable with that of the Isra- 
elites. Lest, however, one should go too far in that direction, it is well to 
remember that there are signs, though few, of an incipient Nature worship; 
that the cult of the ancestors held a very important place; and that human 
sacrifice though probably of enemies and alien races — was practiced on a 
comparatively large scale. Nevertheless, making full allowance for these 
less pleasing aspects of the ancient religion, the facts so far revealed are 
remarkable enough. 

The source of this religion would seem to be an intuitive belief in God 
and in life after death. There is little reason to suppose that at this stage 
there was much philosophic thought. The religion expressed itself in ritual, 
and the chief elements of it survive in the life of the country people of 
China at the present day; and until recent years in the life of the state . . . 

With the coming of the Chow dynasty (traditionally dated 1122 B. C.) 
we have books which have survived to the present day. Those relevant to 
our subject are the books of the Shih Ching and Shu Ching which were 
written during the Western Chow (1122-771 B. C.), which I have called 
above “the Early Chinese Classics.” These give material by which to inter- 
pret the phenomena of the preceding Shang religion, and to judge of the 
character of the Early Chow religion. From these the following important 
facts stand out: 

The “Ti” or “Shang Ti” — God — of the Shang period was conceived as an 
Eternal Being ruling the world in righteousness, and requiring righteous- 
ness of men, rather than ritualistic sacrifice. In this respect early Chinese 
religion is in keeping with the teaching of the Hebrew prophets. 

A change took place in the name used for God. He came to be known 
as “T’ien” — Heaven — instead of and as well as “Ti” — God. The two terms 
are often used interchangeably, and sometimes are combined. But the term 
“Heaven” seems to have a more abstract and philosophic meaning, and 
sometimes an impersonal significance, until it became materialized to stand 
for the azure heaven, or the active principle in Nature, in contrast to the 
passive earth. So the materialistic philosophic idea of the Yin and the Yang 
arose, which has played so great a part in Chinese thinking ever since. But 
in spite of this deterioration of the idea of Heaven, the original spiritual idea 
of a Conscious, Ethical Will, a Power making for Righteousness, always 
persisted alongside of the more materialistic and mechanical idea, even to 
the present day. 
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We wish to point out only one more aspect of the religious 
life of China, an aspect which on the one hand has meant a great 
deal for China, while on the other hand it is a serious stumbling 
block for the simple Gospel message of Christianity. We have 
termed the aspect ethical humanism, indicating thereby that 
China has never been devoid of ethical standards to such a de- 
gree as some other non-Christian countries have been. To the 
contrary it must be recognized that the whole system as de- 
veloped by Confucius and his succeeding scholars was definitely 
ethical as may be seen from any description of Confucianism. 
His emphasis on filial piety, loyalty, virtue, benevolence, etc. 
has done much to preserve the Chinese nation from the moral 
corruption as we witness it in some other countries, such as 
India or South America. 

Thus the Chinese have not divorced their religion from 
morality. 

On the other hand they have made the bad mistake of at- 
tempting to find all the resources for a moral and ethical life 
in man himself. Thus while they were not divorcing their re- 
ligion from personal and national morality or changing it into 
a ritualistic or speculative system, they have cut loose their 
higher life and its attainements from the supernatural sources 
and support and have turned it into humanism. 

So while man is spurred on to do his best to live a moral 
life, he is at the same time led away from divine resources and 
dependence upon God. As a whole, therefore, the philosophic 
teachings have tended to encourage agnosticism if not atheism 
and the Chinese boast of the many skeptics they have produced. 
Proudly a modern Chinese has declared “the Chinese were the 
first people to outgrow religion.” 5 ” 

To evaluate the religious heritage of a people is not easy. 
As Christians we see the spiritual and moral bondage and dark- 
ness that envelop nations who are not as privileged as we are 
who have received a perfect light in Christianity. Yet it ought 
to be realized that even the preservation of the concept of re- 

551 Latourette. K. S., The Chinese, Their History and Culture, 

Vol. II, p. 131. 

The movement towards a naturalistic interpretation of Heaven was ac- 
companied with a naturalistic tendency in religion in general; the worship 
of mountains and streams, and ‘of stars and other natural forces developed 
and is represented today in such worship as that of Tai Sh'an and other 
sacred mountains and in temples and shrines by every river and spring. 
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ligion is a great value. And a modern Chinese investigator 
thinks that in spite of all the negative currents “there are four 
good moral results from popular religious practices: 

(1.) The satisfaction of a spiritual desire, 

(2) training in cooperation in temple-building and support 
as well as in idol processions. 

(3) cultivation of a sense of dependence on some super pow- 
er, and 

(4) training in submission to higher authority through 
sacrifices and prayers. 552 

Though the present writer seriously doubts the first state- 
ment, points three and four certainly are positive contributions 
to the individual and society. 

2. Missions to the Hakkas. 

The Hakka people were among the first in China to hear 
the evangelical message in the modern mission period. 

1. ) The Berlin Missionary Society. - 

The first efforts to bring the Gospel message to the Hakka 
people were made by the German physician Guetzlaff, who in- 
the 1830’s organized an independent indigenous f China Society” 
on the island of Hong Kong and sent forth a number of Chinese 
evangelists and teachers into the nearby interior districts of the 
Main Land. The work later passed over to the “Berlin Mission- 
ary Society for China” which had been organized in Germany 
in 1850 for the purpose of supporting Guetzlaff in his efforts. 

For various reasons this society transferred its field and 
staff to the Rhenish Missionary Society who had sent out its 
first missionaries to China as early as 1846 and had established 
itself among the Puntis of South China. 

This union, however, was not lasting and in 1882, June 1, 
the Berlin Missionary Society assumed the responsibility for the 
Hakka-mission thereby relieving the Rhenish Missionary Society 
of this work in China. 

The Berlin Missionary Society set itself energetically to 
build up a substantial work.™ Its efforts and sacrifices have 
been richly blessed and a large and prosperous work has grown 
up. 554 

2. ) The Basel Evangelical Missionary Society. 

552 Day, C. B., op. cit., p. 186. Quoted from Wang- iSheng-hav, 

Chapter 4 of Bucklin’s Social Survey of Sung-Ha-Hong (1924). 

553 Berliner Missionsberichte 1882 — Berlin pp. 145-164, 188-207, 253-284. 

Missions Magazine 1875, pp. 97-117 

EM Stauffer, M. T., op. cit., p. 353. 
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This society sent its first missionaries to South China as 
an answer to the call and invitation of Dr. Guetzlaff. Their 
operations began in the Province of Kwangtung. The years 
of pioneering were associated with many disappointments and 
discouragements, but the dauntless missionaries, Hamberg and 
Lechler, persevered until their efforts were crowned with much 
success. 

As the doors of China opened into the interior and re-en- 
forcements arrived the mission enlarged its field and in years 
built up a considerable network of activities among the Hakka 
people. 535 

The Basel mission is especially noted for its thorough and 
well organized school system which has greatly aided the up- 
building of a healthy form of Church and community life. 550 

3.) Other Missions. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century several 
of the larger English and American societies have projected their 
work into the Hakka territory. 

Thus the Presbyterian Church of England established sev- 
eral outposts which grew into strong evangelical centres among 
the Hakkas. 551 

The London Missionary Society moved into Poklo where a 
very prosperous field was opened to their workers.™ 

Mr. Selby opened a work in the North River District for the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society (English) which was to 
to prove a most fruitful field to the society. 550 

The Church Missionary Society reached the Hakkas fhom 
their Kowloon stations. 50 " 

The Hakka work of the American Baptists (North) resulted 
from an extension from Swatow. Their main centre of activity 
became Kiaying, about 150 miles northwest of Swatow. 55 ’ 

A work of peculiar interest to us was established by the 
Amoy Presbytery, an indigenous body which grew out of the 
Dutch Reformed (American) and the English Presbyterians in 

655 Missions Magazine 1875, Basel, pp. 97-117, 145-164, 188-207, 225-238, 
257-270, 342-352. 

556 MacGillior'ay, A Century of Chr. Miss, in China, p. 478. 

557 ibid, pp. 183-184. 

558 Lovett R., A History of the London Missionary Society, 

Vol. IT, pp. 476-477. 

550 Findlay and Holdsworth, Wesleyan Missionary Society, Vol. 5, 
pp. 446-447. 

580 Stauffer, M. T., op. cit., p. 353. 

501 Latourette, K. S., A History of the Exp. of Christianity, Vol. II, p. 322. 
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the Amoy District. They undertook a mission, without foreign 
aid, to the Hakkas near the Fukien-Kwangtung border. 5 " 2 

Before the first quarter of our century closed a fair network 
of mission activities had been established and the principal cen- 
ters of the Hakka territory had been occupied or at least con- 
tacted by some evangelical society. 563 

3. The Mission of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America. 

1. ) Specifications of the Field. 

The mission field of the Mennonite Brethren Church of 
North America in China is situated in the Province of Fukien in 
South China, comprising a part of the southwestern section of 
the Province. 564 

Though the field has no such definite border lines as mark the 
Telugh field in India, it primarily comprises the Shonghong and 
the Eng Teng Districts with the city of Shonghong and the town 
of Eng Teng as its largest centers. 565 

The missions neighboring the field of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Mission are the London Missionary Society to the north, the 
English Presbyterian Mission to the east and west, the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in America (Dutch) 
to the northeast, and the American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society and the Basel Mission to the south across the border in 
the Kwangtung Province. 566 

For further indentification it may be said that the city of 
Shonghong lies approximately two hundred miles north of Swa- 
tow up the Han River and may be reached by boat along that 
stream. Eng Teng, again, is situated some forty miles southeast 
of Shonghong. 561 

The field extends about one hundred miles from north to 
south, while it measures close to seventy-five miles from east to 
west. 068 The total Hakka population of this region is variously 
estimated from 400,000 to 500,000. 

2. ) Founding of the Mission. 

Reverend and Mrs. Frank J. Wiens arrived in Swatow, South 

5ra MacGillior'ay, op. tit., pp. 333-334. 

563 Stauffer, M. T., op. tit., p. 353. 

'« ibid, p. 70. 

5CS Dick, J. S., Z. B. 40:46. 

sw Stauffer, M. T., op. tit., p. 70. 

MI Wiens, F. J., (Mrs.), Private Conference. 

Dick, J. S., Z. B. 42:5, 45:58. 
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China, is September, 1911,"" to be cordially received by the mis- 
sionaries of the American Baptist Missionary Society, the Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Capen. 5 ” 

(1.) Initial Preparations of the Missionaries. 

The Messrs. Speicher, WorLey, and Campbell of the same 
Baptist Mission assisted them to acquaint themselves somewhat 
with the Hakka people and their country and enabled the Wienses 
to make some preliminary preparations for their future work. 571 

On November 1, of the same year, the Wienses took to a 
river craft for a ten day’s journey up the Han River to Kaying, a 
Baptist mission 372 station. The Reverend Mr. Campbell was lo- 
cated here for work among the Hakkas. 573 Under the guidance of 
Mr. Ling Sien Sen the Wienses engaged here in language 
studies. 571 

Due to revolutionary movements their studies . were inter- 
rupted asd they had to return to Swatow. 575 In February, 1912, 
however, they went inland again to continue their studies and to 
accompany Mr. Campbell on some of his tours through the Hak- 
ka territory. 578 

Through the Baptist missionaries the attention of the 
Wienses had been directed to Shonghong, a fair sized city up the 
Han River, some sixty miles from Kaying and two hundred miles 
north of Swatow. 577 Plans were made to visit Shonghong in April, 
1912, and investigate the possibilities for mission work in the city 
and district by the same name. 57 ’ 

On April 20 they arrived in Shonghong and found shelter in 
the small mission hall of the English Presbyterians.™ A well 
attended street meeting the next day confirmed the conviction of 
Mr. Wiens that Shonghong was to be his future mission field. 58 " 
The services of Mr. Liu were secured for further language 
studies and a house rented for the occupancy of the missionaries. 

s«9 wiens, F. J., Pionierarbeit unter den Hakkas, Sued-China, pp. 56. 
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Having completed these arrangements the missionaries returned 
to Raying. 38 ' 

(2.) Initial preparations in Shonghong. 

On May 11, 1912 the Wienses arrived in Shonhong to settle 
here permanently for work. 582 Having located themselves in a 
rented Chinese house, and having completed all necessary ar- 
rangements, the first religious service was conducted on the third 
Sunday in May in the home of the missionaries. The attendance 
was good and the hall filled. Here Mr. Wiens preached his first 
Hakka sermon and made the beginning of the work. 583 

The home of the missionaries, however, soon proved too small 
for the preaching services and it became necessary to make other 
arrangements to accommodate the ever growing attendance. 584 

The missionaries were able to purchase a large house sur- 
rounded by garden plots for the reasonable price of $250, 585 and 
convert the house into a mission hall. After the necessary 
changes in the building had been completed, a dedication service 
was held in October, 1912, which registered good attendance of 
visitors. The city mayor and other officials were present. 586 
The interest in the Christian message was good. 

During the time of the reconstruction of the mission hall, 
Mr. Wiens was able through the mediation of Mr. Liu to acquire 
a very suitable plot of land for a mission station just outside 
the east gate of the city wall. 587 The purchase, however, aro'used 
considerable opposition because of its association with the lo- 
cation of several important graves and here Mr. Wiens first met 
the challenge of feng — shui — the wind and water doctrine — or 
geomancy. The struggle, however, was successfully overcome, 
though Mr. Liu had to endure considerable reproach and was 
threatened with death. 588 

Under the management of Mr. Wiens a large building pro- 
gram was carried out and after a few years the compound was 
well equipped, housing a splendid misionary residence, a boys’ 
school, a girls’ school, a Bible school, a church building seating 
some six hundred people furnished with organ and lovely pews, 
a small hospital, a residence for lady missionaries, several homes 

1,1 ibid, .pp. 91-93. 

552 Kong, V. Y., Z. B„ pp. 31-40. 

ss3 Wiens, F. J., op. cit., pp. 97, 98.. 
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for Nationals, a cow and chicken barn, and several store rooms.'” 
Also a well had been dug to supply the needed water. 5 ” Thus 
the necessary buildings had been erected for a large and aggres- 
sive work, and by the middle of 1913 Christianity began to make 
its definite impressions.. 531 

(3.) Seven Years of Lonely Yet Energetic and Expanded La- 
bors, 1913-1920. 

As we have seen above, 592 Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Wiens had not 
been sent out by the Board of Foreign Missions of the Menno- 
nite Brethren Church of North America. They had gone forth 
independently. Thus their work was not a “conference project” 
but an individual undertaking. This does not mean that Mr. and 
Mrs. Wiens had no friends and loyal supporters in the Mennonite 
Brethren constituency. They had many such friends. Circum- 
stances, however, had compelled them to go out independently. 

Due to this fact, they remained the only workers on this 
field for a number of years and not until 1920 did any mission- 
aries come to assist in their labors. Thus the pioneer work in the 
future Hakka field of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America fell to the greatest extent upon Mr. and Mrs. Wiens, 
who in character, courage, and training proved well qualified 
for such services. 

The interest in the Christian message was good in Shong- 
hong from the very beginning. As we have seen ,the gospel 
services were well attended and already in the second year a 
movement of considerable import was witnessed. Some promi- 
nent and well educated men of the city expressed their desire 
of affiliation with the Christian Church. 594 It was in the same 
year when three men, Messrs. Liu, the teacher, Joseph Liu, and 
Le Kho Hhing were baptized as the firstfruits of the mission- 
aries’ labors, soon, however, to be followed by twelve more in- 
dividuals in the same rite. 595 With such a group of baptized 
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adults it became possible to organize the first Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church of the Hakkas. 586 

With the services in the mission hall and street meetings 
in Shonghong, extended tours served to spread the gospel through 
the Shonghong district and soon several outstations could be 
opened. The first of such was located in Khiu Vien, a market 
centre and a place of considerable importance. 597 Khiu Vien is 
situated some seventeen miles north-east of Shonghong and 
surrounded by over twenty villages. Though at the beginning 
the Christian work here passed through a period of indiffer- 
ence on the part of the Christians as well as city-dwellers, Khiu 
Vien grew into a prosperous centre. 588 

Within the next few years several other outstations were 
opened and by the end of 1920 eleven centres' 89 of activity could 
be reported as supplied with eleven ministers and counting 450 
Christians. 800 

The foundations for an indigenous Church were laid when 
towards the end of this period the Church of Shonghong was 
reorganized. 

The original number of seventeen members ( (missionaries 
included) had gradually increased until a goodly membership 
had been gathered.” 1 

Under the leadership of the missionary and with the help 
of the Bible Institute students the Church had been served with- 
out having a definite minister set apart for this purpose. This, 
however, proved unsatisfactory as the Church enlarged and the 
time came for reorganization." 

Under the iniative of the missionary a day of fasting and 
prayer was set aside to serve as a time when a pastor and seven 
deacons should be elected to assume the responsibilities and the 
services of the Church. 

How far the congregation enjoyed the liberties of an in- 
dependent church is seen from the fact that contrary to the 
wishes of the missionaries the Church called Mr. Liu, who had 

“ibid, p. 122. 
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been serving- at Dung Ha, to become the pastor of Shonghong, 
while appointing Mr. Kong to Dung Ha. Mr. Kong had been 
serving as instructor in the women’s school and seemed indis- 
pensable to the missionaries. The latter, however, yielded to 
the decisions of the Church, respecting its authority above their 
own wishes. 803 

Early in the history of the mission it was found advisable 
to begin with educational work. In January, 1913, therefore, 
a boy’s school was opened in the mission hall, employing one 
teacher and enrolling ten pupils. 804 

In the same year Mrs. Wiens also opened a school for girls 
and for women. 803 

All these schools were later transferred to the mission com- 
pound and grew in size and importance, enrolling over one hun- 
dred children. 808 The institutions, however, remained of the 
primary type through the whole period now under consideration. 

A school for the training of National workers was also opened 
under the direction of Mr. Wiens. Though eight men were en- 
rolled, only four proved willing to qualify fully for Christian 
work. 807 As the years went on the Bible School filled a great 
need in the mission, supplying the necessary National workers 
to the mission. 803 

Due to the fact that only two missionaries were on the 
field, the medical work could claim but little attention. A small 
hospital, however, was erected on the compound to help such 
individuals as the missionaries believed it advisable to serve. 
Mr. Wiens also carried large supplies of medicine with him when- 
ever he went on tours. 800 The fuller development of this impor- 
tant phase of mission work, however, had to wait till new and 
more qualified missionaries in this service came out to assist 
the pioneers in their labors. 

Thus within the period from 1913 to 1920 the foundations 
were laid for extended evangelism through the opening of a 
number of outstations supplied with ministers, the developing 
of an educational program not only at the mission station but 
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in fifteen other places and employing thirty teachers, 61 '' and the 
organization of an indigenous, independent church. 

3.) The Development of the Work. 

(1.) The Action of the Home Conference in 1919. 

November, 1919, brought joy and new hopes to the mission- 
aries, for it was at this time that the Mennonite Brethren Church 
of North America in its conference sessions at Mountain Lake, 
Minnesota, assumed responsibilities for the Hakka mission of 
South China, delegated the Board of Foreign Mission to send 
cordial greetings to the missionaries by cable, and appointed 
several missionaries to the new field. 611 

(2.) The Growth of the Personnel. 

Reverend and Mrs. John S. Dick and Misses Helen Heppner 
and Tena Kornelsen, appointed missionaries to the Hakka field, 
left America in May 1920 and arrived in China in June of that 
year. 612 Having been welcomed by Reverend Frank Wiens in 
Swatow, the group moved up the Han River to Shonghong for 
language studies. 613 

Reverend and Mrs. Bernhard F. Wiens and two sisters, Mary 
and Sofie Richert, were added to the Hakka mission in January 
and September 1921 respectively. 611 And these in turn were 
followed by Miss Pauline Foote in 1922. 61li 

Thus within a few years the mission staff had been in- 
creased from two missionaries to eleven. The only other member 
to be added, was Miss Adelgunda Priebe in November, 1926. 616 
Of, course, death did not spare the young lives and the Reverend 
B. F. Wiens was taken from his labors after less than two years 
of service in China, dying November 30, 1923. 611 Miss Mary 
Richert ended her career on January 12, 1926. 618 Both are buried 
at Shonghong. 61 * 

(3.) The Reorganization of the Shonghong Work. 
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With the increase of the mission staff the work could be 
reorganized and strengthened as well as enlarged. 

While the Reverend F. J. Wiens remained in charge of the 
general mission work and the Bible Institute for training Na- 
tional workers, 020 Reverend B. F. Wiens assumed the responsi- 
bilities for the educational activities, assisted by Mrs. F. J. Wiens 
in the womens school and Miss Tena Kornelsen in the girls’ 
school. 021 Mr. Wiens immediately proceeded with an advanced 
program and opened a Middle school in the spring of 1922, of- 
fering a four year course. 622 Miss Helen Heppner was charged 
with the duties of developing the hospital work, which the mis- 
sionaries had been compelled thus far to neglect greatly. 023 Later 
Miss Heppner was assisted by Miss Priebe, another registered 
nurse, in this vital work. 024 Miss Pauline Foote had been desig- 
nated by the Board of Foreign Missions for the special work of 
opening a school for the children of the missionaries. 025 

Thus, finally, the Shonghong mission station had been pro- 
perly staffed. 

(4.) The Opening of Eng Teng Mission Station. 

In 1922 the missionaries on the field believed the time had 
come to open the second mission station among the Hakka people 
for the Mennonite Brethren Mission. The place chosen for this 
purpose was Eng Teng, a town of some 7,000 inhabitants, situat- 
ed approximately forty miles south-east of Shonghong. The 
District which went by the name of the town covered some 650 
square miles and counted a population variously established from 
150,000 to 300,000.“ 

Reverend and Mrs. J. S. Dick and the sisters Mary and 
Sofie Richert were designated to this new field. 02 ’ 

After some preliminary preparations a home was rented 
and the group moved to Eng Teng on October 26, 1922. 028 

How energetically the missionaries applied themselves to 
the task and how open the field was for the work can be seen 
from the report Mr. Dick made on August 23, 1924. From it 
we gather that: 
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A mission compound consisting of two missionary residences, 
three school houses, a mission hall, a home for a National min- 
ister, and a hospital had been built up; 

With the opening of the Eng Teng mission, four outstations 
from the Shonghong mission with eighty-nine Christians had 
been transferred to the new work. To these four original places 
two more had been added when the report was given, and the 
Christians had increased to 131 members. Of this number thirty 
were organized into the Eng Teng Church and placed under Na- 
tional leadership; 

The missionaries had also opened a boys’ school enrolling 
ninety-nine boys that year, while the girls’ school under Mrs. 
J. S. Dick counted forty-eight pupils in its third term. Miss 
Mary Richert had opened a womens school, and Miss Sofie Richert 
served in the hospital. 028 

It should be mentioned that much credit for the rapid de- 
velopment of the work at Eng Teng must go to two Chinese Na- 
tionals, Messrs. Kong, minister of the Eng Teng Church, and 
Khiu, a very capable teacher. 0 '" 

4.) The Decline of the Mission. 

The bright hopes of the missionaries and the rapid growth 
of the Christian movement were soon to experience serious 
blows which heavily affected the work and operated towards its 
decline. 

(1.) The Failure to Reinforce the Depleted Staff. 

The first grave loss was sustained when the Reverend B. F. 
Wiens died. His early death created a great vacancy in the edu- 
cational work. Though Mrs. B. F. Wiens bravely shouldered the 
task and responsibilities her husband had formerly borne, 631 and 
the conference at home advised the Board of Foreign Missions 
to fill the vacancy speedily, 033 no reinforcements, were forth- 
coming, and due to ill health and other family responsibilities, 
Mrs. Wiens had finally to abandon her ministry and return to 
America. 633 

Due to these conditions Reverend and Mrs. J. S. Dick had 
to be withdrawn from Eng Teng and moved to Shonghong to 
assume the direction of the educational institutions. 031 This, 
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naturally, created a grave vacancy in Eng Teng and though the 
Richert sisters and somewhat later Miss Priebe labored there 
most faithfully for several more years and developed especially 
the educational and medical work ,Eng Teng never recovered its 
status of a full-fledged mission station. 0 " 

(2.) The Revolutionary War of 1927 and After. 

The most serious blows, however, came from another angle. 
Revolutionary war began to cloud the skies and on April 5, 1927, 
all missionaries were forced to leave the interior and seek pro- 
tection on the coast.™ From here on the work became very in- 
terrupted and its history is more a report of the coming of the 
missionaries only to be compelled to leave again after a short 
stay. 

Due to the circumstances and their length of stay in China, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Dick and Miss Helen Heppner returned to 
America for their furlough, leaving Hongkong on May 11, 1927, 631 
to be followed by Reverend and Mrs. F. J. Wiens, leaving China 
in August of the same year.™ Before leaving China, however, 
the Wienses and several lady missionaries had been able to re- 
turn to Shonghong in June, only to find that the Communists 
during their occupation of the mission station had either de- 
stroyed or removed every portable article from the station." 

On January 2, 1929, the Dicks returned from America to 
Shonghong to resume their work." However, war again drove 
them from the field after only six weeks of service, being com- 
pelled to leave Shonghong on March 18.“" Though the mission- 
aries, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Dick, and Misses Priebe and Foote" 
returned once more to the field on April 15„ all had to seek safety 
in the mountains on May 29, and returned to Swatow on June 
26 and 29 in two separate groups, 643 soon to receive the sad news 
that the mission station at Eng Teng had been completely de- 
stroyed. 1 ' 41 This report was soon followed by a dispatch from some 
Christians that the Shonghong station had also been reduced 
to mere ruins on September 13, 645 thus within a few months in 
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1920 all property of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America in China had been destroyed. And thus ended the first 
phase of its services among the Hakka people of South China. 

5.) The Indigenization of the Mission. 

The removal of the missionaries and the destruction of all 
mission property did not, however, break up completely the 
Christian work among the Hakka people in Shonghong and neigh- 
boring districts. The work has lived on under National leader- 
ship to this very day.’ 118 

(1.) The Organization of an Indigenous Conference. 

We have seen how Reverend F. J. Wiens laid the foundation 
for an indigenous, independent Church in Shonghong. The or- 
ganization of the various congregations and groups of the field 
was further perfected when in December, 1920, the Hakka Men- 
nonite Brethren Conference was organized at Fu Kong with Mr. 
Wiens as chairman, Mr. Kiu, vice-chairman, and Mr. Kong, se- 
cretary. Though no constitution was adopted this organization 
placed considerable responsibility upon the Nationals and gave 
them much liberty in the development of the local churches, 
outstations, and schools under their charge."" 

The work was further indigenized when in 1926 the Con- 
ference was reorganized. Mr. Dick, reporting this reorganiza- 
tion, writes: 

We advised the creation of a Church Council . . . who together with 
the missionaries would supervise the work of the congregations . . .This 
Council should be charged with the direction of all matters in the field. 

As Conference of missionaries we would annually contribute a definite 
sum of money to the work of the Council which would have full and 
free authority over this money. 

The total membership of the Council should be twenty-one members, 
one third to be elected by the conference annually. 

The Council should meet thrice a year to deliberate on all problems 
and questions. In the meantime, all business should be taken care of 
by an executive committee.™ 

This plan was adopted at the autumn conference in 1926“'" 
and when the missionaries were compelled to leave the field in 
less than a year hence, the Council proved capable and faithful 
to carry on the work consisting of several organized churches, 
a membership of over 400 baptized adults, twenty-one outsta- 
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tions supplied with National ministers and schools in most lo- 
calities. 050 

(2.) The Ordination of a National Ministry. 

The ordination of two Nationals in January, 1927, and two 
others somewhat later also contributed much toward the stabili- 
zation of the Church. 651 

6.) The Re-assumption of the Mission. 

The communications with the Christians on the field were 
much interrupted. However, on August 1, 1933, the Christians 
gathered for a fast-and prayer meeting, and at this occasion 
drew up a petition directed to the Mennonite Brethren Church 
of North America requesting the return of Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Wiens. The petition was signed by the Reverend Kong Ving 
Yong. 655 

Though the Board of Foreign Missions did not believe that 
the conditions in China had sufficiently stabilized to warrant 
the return of missionaries, 653 Reverend and Mrs. F. J. Wiens 
dared once more to launch out independently to go to the Hak- 
kas. 654 May 17, 1934, saw them off from San Francisco to China. 055 
Having visited some missions in North China they arrived in 
Swatow June 28, and August 18, found them in Shonghong. 656 

The conditions on the field were most disheartening to the 
missionaries. As already stated the mission compound had been 
completely destroyed and nothing but a few heaps of ruins were 
there to greet the missionaries and remind them of the location 
of the various buildings on the site; the Christians had endured 
much persecution and several graves told the story of much 
suffering and the death of martyrs for the Christian faith; 
many other Christians had left the interior to seek safety and to 
work in the various coastal towns. Only two places had sur- 
vived the severe and continued blows and had managed to keep 
sufficient Christians together for regular Christian services. 651 

Already in 1927 Mr. Wiens had advocated drastic changes 
in the mission policies and advised the complete nationalization 
of the work, the missionaries taking the place of unofficial ad- 
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visors and traveling evangelists, basing such a change upon the 
following reasons: 

1. The missionaries are called primarily to sow the gospel 
seed. 

2. Foreign missionaries become undesirable — stating it as 
a general principle, which applies to every country, and 
manifests itself sooner or later. 

3. Foreign Authority is not tolerated for any length of time. 

4. To make the work lasting it must be indigenized, China- 
nized in this case. 

5. China must be and can be evangelized by Chinese. 

6. The presence of foreigners increases the misery of the 
Chinese Christians. 

7. He believed he felt the Lord definitely leading in a change 
of policy. 058 

Believing that the time had come to practice these prin- 
ciples, Mr. and Mrs. Wiens lost no time in rebuilding the mission 
station, but settled in a Chinese house and gave themselves to 
the gatherng of the Christians and doing evangelistic work. 

Since all missionaries of all mission societies working among 
the Hakkas had left the field, 059 the whole Hakka region lay open 
before Mr. Wiens. Applying himself most energetically to the 
task, large evangelistic campaigns lasting for weeks and attend- 
ed by thousands of Hakkas were conducted in the field of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church, the Baptist Missionary Society, the 
Berlin and Basel Missionary Societies. “Great revivals” are re- 
ported and the downhearted Christians and especially the Chris- 
tian workers were encoouraged for their task. 000 

It was in this time of busy engagements and movements that 
Mr. Wiens was sorely tested by the loss of his wife, who died 
in the Baptist Mission Hopital in Swatow on June 9, 1935.°°' 

The undaunted worker, however, continued his labors and 
in 1936 Mr. Wiens visited the numerous Hakkas in Siam, con- 
ducting services among them for several months. 009 

The loneliness of Mr. Wiens was ended when on May 6, 1937, 
Miss Agnes Koop of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, joined him 
at Swatow to be married to him July 4 of the same year. 003 
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The following three more years were spent in the Shong- 
hong field, building and strengthening the various congrega- 
tions, reviving the educational work and training the Nationals 
for their task by conducting special Bible courses. 664 

When Mr. and Mrs. Wiens, were compelled to leave Shonghong 
in May, 1940, due to Mr. Wiens’ ill health, there was a progress- 
ing work in the city Shonghong, nine outstations were operating, 
and 400 baptized Christians had been gathered. These were 
cared for by four ordained ministers, eight assistants, and six 
Bible women. 665 

Before leaving Shonghong the work in the city was placed 
under the leadership of Liu Pe Ling and the extension work 
was supervised by the Reverend Khit Lu Ka. 666 

7.) The Haaka Church Weathers the Storm. 

With the outbreak of hostilities between the United States 
of America and Japan the communications with the field prac- 
tically ceased. In April 1943, the following letter, however, 
was received: 

Shanghang, Fukien, Free China, 
January 2, 1943. 

To the Foreign Mission Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Mennonite Brethren Conference 

Hillsboro, Kansas, U. S. A. 

Dear Secretary-Treasurer: 

A few days ago we received a letter from Mr. Harold Wiens by way of 
Chungking, saying that his father, the Reverend F. J. Wiens, had suddenly 
died of a paralytical stroke on September 28th. This bad news grieves his 
associates here and cause them to shed tears. We have sen messengers 
to the evangelists of the outstations and asked them to announce a meeeting 
in remembrance of Reverend Wiens’ death and his work in Shanghang. 

Although Reverend Wiens preached about thirty years in Shanghang, 
the church is still weak. We hope the Mission Board will not foregt us, 
but pray for us and help us. After the war is over we wish that Linda and 
her husband, Mrs. F. Wiens, and some Spirit-filled ladies would come to help 
us. The work is very much but the labourers are too few. 

From November 5th to 9th we had revival meetings here, conducted 
by Reverend Weng and Miss Weng. They were very good, and not a few 
people came under conviction and were regenerated. 

For over 'a year we have not received any funds from the United States. 
The preachers are very hard up, but they are still at their posts and 
working. They have not grown cold yet, for which we ought to praise God. 
We hope to receive an answer from you. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Shanghang Mennonite Baptist Church, 
Written by Reverend Kiu Fe Ling, 667 

Very soon after this letter had been received by the secretary, 
the late Dr. H. W. Lohrenz, another communication was received 
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from Miss Pauline Foote, who, though residing in North China, 
had received a letter from the same Reverend Kiu Pe Ling in 
which letter he was reporting on the work in Shonghong and 
district. Through the assistance of Miss Foote some funds could 
be forwarded to the ministers for such purposes as the council 
would see fit. 608 

With the occupation of South China by the Japanese all com- 
munications ended and nothing was known about the state of 
the Hakka Christians until Miss Foote, upon the request of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, was able to visit Shonghong once 
more, arrving there August 16, 1946. 680 

Though the Christians had seriously suffered and some had 
grown cold and turned away from Christianity, and others had 
left the district, the Church had weathered the storm and sur- 
vived through the years. Pastor Kiu Pe Ling was still shep- 
herding the Shonghong Church and five ministers were doing 
their best to keep the work in the outstations going, Dung Ha 
still counting some thirty Christians.™ 

Thus the Hakka Mennonite Brethren Church stands, though 
greatly reduced in number, and weakened in some respects ,it 
has proved that the roots of Christianity have struck deep in 
Hakka soil and that the tree has been planted to stay. 

It is expected that the Reverend and Mrs. Roland M. Wiens, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Wiens, pioneers of Shonghong, will be 
able to respond in 1947 to the invitation of the Hakka Mennonite 
Brethren Church and place themselves at the disposal for such 
services among the Hakkas as the Church on the field and the 
Board of Foreign Missions 8,1 at home will see fit. 8 ' 2 

8.) The Hakka Mission in Swatow. 

Almost as a post script we must speak of a second phase of 
Hakka work in which the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America had a part through its missionaries, Reverend and Mrs. 
J. S, Dick. 

Due to persecutions and political instabilities in the interior, 
many Hakka Christians drifted to the coast and soon a consider- 
able number of them had come to Swatow. 8 ' 3 Since these Chris- 
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tians came from the fields of the various missions working among 
the Hakkas, Reverend J. S. Dick in consultation with other mis- 
sionaries arranged for a union mission work in Swatow for the 
Hakka refugees. On November 10, 1929, a first meeting was 
held with fifty Christians present, representing the Mennonite 
Brethren, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, and Evangelical (Basel 
Mission) Churches.” 1 The work progressed well and on June 1, 
1930, a Union Church could be organized which called it own 
Hakka Baptist pastor and assumed all financial obligations, thus 
becoming an independent Church from the beginning of its or- 
ganization.” 3 

9.) A visit to the Hakkas of Borneo. 

Having completed the work in Swatow and intrusted it to 
National leadership, Mr. Dick turned his attention to the Hakkas 
in Borneo. In October, 1930, therefore, Mr. Dick went to Borneo, 
accompanied by a Hakka evangelist, to investigate mission pos- 
sibilities among the Hakka immigrants in this part of the Pa- 
cific. 616 The Dutch government graciously granted him the per- 
mission to travel and to open such work as he desired.” 1 

Upon reaching Singkavang, the centre of the Hakka people 
in Borneo, Mr. Dick and his accompanying evangelist conducted 
a series of services. The response was good and Mr. Dick be- 
lieved to have found a new field among his beloved Hakkas.” 3 
Leaving his accompanying evangelist behind, he returned to 
Swatow for his family.”" 

The Board of Foreign Missions, however, beginning to feel 
the oncoming depression, was not able to sanction the plans 
for a new project. 636 Thus the Borneo Hakka mission never ma- 
terialized. 

The missionaries, not being able to return to the field of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church and not willing to return to 
America, hereupon, with the approval of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, accepted the invitation of another mission and con- 
tinued services in North China under the auspices of the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren Church of America. 631 
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THE KAFUMBA AND BOLOLO FIELDS, 

BELGIAN CONGO, AFRICA 

Belgian Congo. 

1. General Features of Belgian Congo. 

Under the topic of general features we shall consider the 
Position and Area 
Physical Divisions 
Botanical Divisions 
Atmospheric Divisions 
Natural Resources 
Natural Fauna 
Inhabitants 

Modern Political History 

1. ) Position and Area. 

“The Belgian Congo is situated in the basin of the Congo 
River in Equatorial Africa and lies between the parallels of 5.20 
degrees North and 13.40 degrees South and between the meri- 
dians of 12.10 degrees East and 31.30 degrees West.’’® 2 

The area of Africa is variously given as from 11,262,000 
to 12,000,000 square miles.” 3 

The total area of the Congo Basin is estimated at 1,425,000 
square miles, of which area the Belgian Congo covers approxi- 
mately 910,000 square miles, or sixty to sixty-five per cent of 
the whole basin of the Congo and a little less than one-twelfth 
the size of the whole continent.® 4 

2. ) Physical Divisions. 

Topographically the Belgian Congo may be divided into seven 
regions : 

(1.) The Coastal Region and Mayambo, 

(2) The Crystal Mountains, 

(3) The Central Basin, 

(4.) The Northeast Plateau or Welle Region, 

(5.) The Eastern Mountains, 

(6) The Katanga, 

(7.) The Northern Slopes of the Angolan Plateau or Kasai Region.® 52 


652 A Manual of Belgian Congo, p. 8. 
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3. ) Botanical Divisions. 

The botanical divisions are partly determined by local soil 
conditions and climatic influences. On the whole, however, it can 
be said that: 

(1.) The tropical forest covers the greater part of the Central basin, 
and is also found in the river-valleys of the surrounding regions. 

(2.) Savana is characteristic of the Welle country and along with steppe 
covers the greater part of the Kasai Uplands. 

(3.) In the Estanga vegetation is more varied and ranges with altitude 
from tropical forest to steppe. The latter formation is also the prevalent 
type on the higher slopes of the Eastern Highlands. 

(4) On the Crystal Mountains and in the country in the west of them, 
where physical and clim'atic conditions are more varied, there are larger 
areas both of forest and savanas. 686 

4. ) Atmospheric Divisions. 

Belgian Congo is a tropical country and therefore generally 
hot temperature prevails throughout the year. Considerable 
fluctuations, however, are observable and the thermometer rises 
highest in February, March,, or April ; March as a rule being the 
warmest month. The mean temperature varies at this time 
from about seventy-eight to eighty-two degrees Fahrenheit.® T 

July or August is as a rule the coolest month except very near the 
equator, where the minimum is the last quarter of the year. The mean 
temperature varies from seventy-five to eighty degrees Fahrenheit and 
is on the whole lower for the southern districts than for the northern.'® 8 

The rainfall in the Belgian Congo is heavy and frequent and 
is often accompanied by severe electric disturbances. 08 ” Sea- 
sonally it may be said that “there is practically everywhere ex- 
cept in the Katanga a double maximum and a double minimum 
in the course of the year. 8 *’ Thus there are wet and dry seasons, 
the latter being more marked to the south of the equator than 
it is to the north of the equator, 091 running usually through the 
months of May, June, July and August, with a short season in 
January. 692 

5. ) Natural Resources. 

Belgian Congo is by no means a poor country. 
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Its mineral wealh is considerable and includes copper, tin, 
iron, gold, coal and diamonds. 693 

The natural vegetation adds to the wealth by producing 
rubber, palm-oil, copal, and raffia palm. 6 ” 

Native agriculture is also important. Although the natives 
of the Congo are not principally given to agriculture, they cul- 
tivate a number of crops for their own consumption as well as 
for trade. Thus it is possible to cultivate such crops as: 

Rootcrops — manioc, yams, sweet potatoes, potatoes 

Cereals — maize, sorghum, millet, wheat, rice 

Fruits — banana, pine-apple, mango 

Oil-producing plants — oil-palms, raffia-palm, ground-nuts, 
castor-oil plants, gourds 

Stimulants — tobacco, hemp, kola 

Textile plants — cotton. 693 

6.) The Fauna. 

Wild animals: “A broad distinction may be drawn between the sa- 
vanas and the forest with respect to the wild animals by which they are 
inhabited. To the former regions belong the large ungulates such as 
the antelope, giraffe, zebra, buffalo, wild ass, and the rhinoceros, to- 
gether with some of the carnivorous such as the lion, leopard, and 
hyena. 696 

The forest is the home of innumerable smaller monkeys as 
well as the anthropoids like the chimpanzee, and the gorilla. 

The elephant roams about in both regions while the Okapi 
and one species of the leopard are more confined to the forest. 
Wild cats of various kinds are also widely distributed. 

Bats, hedgehogs, squirrels, porcupines, ground-pigs, pouched 
rats, and many other smaller creatures may be found. 

The reptiles of the country are numerous as well as dan- 
gerous and are represented by pythons, tree-cobras, tree-vipers, 
tape-vipers, and types of egg-laying vipers. The waters abound 
with large lizards, tortoise, and turtles, while the Congo basin 
rivers are infested with dangerous crocodiles of various types. 

Insects in great variety and number are found in all sec- 
tions of! the Belgian Congo. Of the most noted are the termites, 
or the so-called white ants which are a constant menace to the 
buildings, as well as a number of other varieties. 

Several kinds of bees and wasps are common to most 
parts of the country, while the dreaded Anopheles mosquito and 
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the Tsetse fly spread havoc by transmitting Malaria and Sleep- 
ing sickness respectively. 

Of the birds Belgian Congo shares with the rest of Africa 
and has no striking peculiarities to present. The hawk, vulture, 
parrot, starlings, cuckoos, hoopoes, ground-thrushes, eagle-owl, 
and various other kinds may be found." 

Domestic animals: of the domestic animals cattle, sheep, 
goats, and pigs are the most prevalent ; while of the fowls chick- 
ens, ducks, and pigeons are found in all parts of the country." 

7.) Inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of the Belgian Congo belong almost entirely 
to the Negro species and are divided into Batwa, or pygmies, 
Bantu, and Sudanese negroes." 

(1.) The Batwa. 

The Batwa, or pygmies, are believed to be the aboriginal 
people of the Belgian Congo, and are the most backward of its 
inhabitants.™ 0 They are distributed over various sections of the 
country and “are probably most numerous between the Aruwimi 
and the Bomokandi, in the great Congo bend, and throughout 
the country lying between the upper Kasai and Lake Tangan- 
yika. 701 

As the designation suggests the Batwa are a small people 
and are considerable below normal height. “The men seldom 
exceed four feet seven inches, while the women are often under 
four feet. 7 ” 

These people enjoy a more or less nomadic life in the forest 
areas. “Their standards of civilization are much lower than that 
of the sedentary peoples of the Congo basin and the conditions 
under which they live are very different. 703 

Their social life is of the simplest type, and organization 
means little to them. “The Batwa group themselves together 
in small communities varying in size from two to twenty fami- 
lies under the rule of one of their number. 704 For specific pur- 
poses several such communities may unite and place themselves 
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under a temporary chief whom they have chosen for the pur- 
pose.™ 5 

Contrary to most tribes who practice polygamy, some of 
the Batwa tribes are monogamous and here the husband enters 
the family of his wife.™ 

Their livelihood is secured principally by hunting. And 
“often those people will place themselves voluntarily under the 
protection of a powerful Bantu tribe and become their hunters”.™ 1 

The standards in morality are in general very low. “To 
thieve from a stranger is considered rather a virtuous art, pro- 
vided that the theft is condoned by a piece of meat being left 
in place of the article stolen.™" Vengeance is considered the 
only principle of justice, and whoever does him an ill or causes 
him a loss is to be killed at any cost.™ 0 

(2.) The Sudanian Negroes. 

In the Northern section of the Belgian Congo dwell the Su- 
danian Negroes. A number of important tribes have been identi- 
fied.™ “They vary little in physical type but very considerable in 
language. They are of medium height and well proportioned. 
The color of the skin varies-dark chocolate brown, dark brownish 
black, light red or yellow brown. The hair is as a rule short 
and wooly”. m In their social and religious life they differ so 
little from the Bantu people that it is not necessary to consider 
each separately. We thus turn to the Bantu. 

(3.) The Bantu People. 

By far the greatest part of the Belgian Congo is populated 
by the Bantu people. In fact, these people occupy at least one- 
third of the continent of Africa including much of the greater 
part of the area south of the Equator.” 2 Though their distinction 
from the Sudanian negroes is principally philogical and not eth- 
nical, certain distinguishing physical features are also notice- 
able. The Bantu in general are “more robust, taller, of a lighter 
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colour, with hair less wooly, with a nose more elevated, of a much 
greater facial angle, a higher forehead and more of a “Caucasion 
look” than their Nigritian neighbors”.™ 

The Bantu people of the Belgian Congo range in their civi- 
lization all the way from cannibalism to fairly well established 
social orders. Of the former the Bakutu and Basongo-meno of 
the Central section of the Basin are an example " 4 and of the 
latter the Congo Kingdom as well as the Bushongo tribes.™ 

In their production of food the Bantus differ according to 
climatic and territorial conditions. 

Some tribes engage in the cultivation of the soil while others 
make hunting their main business. Again pastoral pursuits are 
most common in the savannas and on the steppes where cattle 
and sheep are frequently kept .” 8 

The family is the social unit where the husband and father 
is supreme .” 1 

Polygamy is practically universal and the number of wives 
does not contribute only towards the prestige of a man but are 
also his economic assets, since the women are the most valuable 
laborers a man can find .” 8 

The number of children born of a native marriage is gener- 
ally small and seldom exceeds two or three children. The rate of 
infantile mortality is high. Adding to this the superstition of some 
tribes that all twins must be slain — sacrificed or abandoned — 
and the first-born sacrificed, the practice of infanticide, and the 
high mortality of younger adults, plus frequent destructive in- 
ter-tribal wars it becomes evident why many of the tribes are 
rather on the decrease than the increase .” 9 

The social instinct further expresses itself in their village 
life. The villages are mostly of a more permanent character 
than those of the Batwa, who are constantly moving from place 
to place. In the tropical forests the villages are as a rule small 
and seldom exceed one hundred huts. Such villages are a politi- 
cal unit and are governed by a- local chief. Several such villages 
may be linked together to form a larger political unit which, in 
turn, constitutes a part of the whole tribe which is ruled by the 
supreme chief.™ The supreme chief, again, is under the ad- 
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visory power of the Belgian Territorial authorities. 1 ” 

The moral standards, in general, are very low, and adultery, 
murder, and theft are frequent. Yet it cannot be said that the 
people are devoid of a moral consciousness and moral regula- 
tions.™ 

Modern Political History. 

Belgian Congo derives its name from two factors, the country 
which governs it politically and economically — Belgium — , and 
the river which governs it naturally — the River Congo — . 

To see how Belgium was able to establish and secure po- 
litical and economic rights over this vast and wealthy country 
is an interesting story. We shall only give a few facts to indi- 
cate the general course. 

As early as 1876 King Leopold II of Belgium was instru- 
mental in creating an International Association for the Explora- 
tion and Civilization of Central Africa.™ But this International 
Association gradually segregated into a number of National Com- 
mittees, each turning its attention to a specific sphere of interest. 
The King of Belgium had his mind fixed upon the Congo.™ 

In 1879 he succeeded in securing the services of Stanley 
who only two years before this had successfully explored the 
navigableness of the Congo River.™ In the latter part of the 
year the king commenced the creation of the Congo Free State 
and more and more the admisistration passed over to the Bel- 
gians.™ 

A treaty of the Berlin Conference on African Affairs in 
1884-85 fully established the Congo Free State with the King 
of Belgium as supreme administrator.™ 

Fundamentally three principles were laid down: 

1. Free trade was assured to all, 

2. Slavery was to be abolished and slave trade suppressed, 

3. Religious liberty was to be guaranteed.™ 

Very energetically the king now proceeded to open up and 
to explore the vast interior of the Congo and to develop its na- 
tural resources. 729 
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The weakness of the administrations, largely due to grant- 
ing concessionary companies a free hand in trade in large areas, 
led to the most terrible mismanagement, and hatred and horror 
soon filled the hearts of the natives against the white man’s 
rule. 730 The“Belgian Congo Atrocities” are too well known to be 
repeated here. 731 

The result of the mismanagement was that the King of Bel- 
gium handed over the Congo Free State to the Belgian Parlia- 
ment which converted the Free State into a Belgian Colony in 
1908. 732 

A notable improvement followed this transfer, but it will 
take many years to recover the misused confidence. 733 

For the purposes of administration Belgian Congo is divided 
into six Provinces, 734 plus the Mandated Territory. 735 The Pro- 
vinces are subdivided into Districts, which again subdivide into 
Administration Territories. The latter, in turn, fall into Chef- 
feries, which are mostly administered by paramount chiefs. 730 

2. Religious Background. 

The African people of the Congo share with the rest of the 
human race a religious consciousness. Research has established 
that fact that the Africans have definite systems of beliefs and 
practices and their religion is no mere conglomeration of super- 
stitions. 737 Their religious life is bound up with certain religious 
concepts, which, though vague, are yet expressible in definite 
formulas of modern language. 

We shall outline first the main concepts of their beliefs and 
then consider their religious practices. 

1.) Religious Concepts. 

In their beliefs we note the conceptions of God, of spirits, 
of dynamic forces, and a survival after death. 

(!•) Theism. Generally speaking, the natives of the Congo 
believe in the existence of one God, or a Supreme Being. 738 This 
Supreme Being is accepted as the creator of the universe and 
man and is now active in the cosmic sphere. Some tribes have 
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the traditional belief that through some fault of man a separa- 
tion between God and man took place.' 3 ” God, now, is far re- 
moved from man and is out of immediate contact with man. 
While the belief is dominant that man cannot approach God due 
to the distance and greatess of God,' 10 it must not be assumed 
that the natives are not conscious of their dependence upon the 
Supreme Being. They are, and they show it in attitudes and 
actions.™ 

(2.) Spiritism: The people of the Congo are ardent believers 
in spirits. Some of the spirits are created beings of God while 
others are disembodied people. The existence of spirits is just 
as real to the African as his own existence. Most of the spirits 
are conceived as harmful, treacherous, and evil always ready 
to strike and hurt, yea watching for an opportunity to cause 
harm. They are held responsible for illness, death, for droughts 
and storms, for defeat in battle, and for failure to find game. 

Nor is the idea held imperfectly or obscurely developed in their minds. The 
impression is so deeply engraved upon their moral and mental n'ature that 
any system of atheism strikes them as too absurd and preposterous to re- 
quire a denial. Everything which transpires in the natural world beyond 
the power of man or of spirits who are supposed to occupy a place somewhat 
higher than man, is at once 'and spontaneously ascribed to the agency of 
God.” (Wilson, J. L., Western Africa, p. 209). 

“When you have lived with our primitives a long time, when you have 
become to be accepted as one ofthem, entering into their life and mentality, 
and acquainted with their language, practices, and beliefs, you reach the con- 
clusion that behind what is called their naturism, animism, or fetichishm, 
everywhere there rises up, real and living, though often more or less veiled, 
the notion of a higher God, above men, manes, spirits and all the forces of 
nature. Other beliefs are variable like the ceremonies attached to them; 
but this one is universal and fundamental.” 

It is beyond question <or doubt that the Negrillos and the Bantus as well 
as all the Blacks of Africa acknowledge and proclaim the existence of a 
Being superior to all, to whom a special name is given, who is distinguished 
from other spirits, from the names, shades, and elements, and whom we can 
identify only with God.” (LeRoy, Alexander, The Religion of the Primitives, 
pp. 114-120.) 
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toward the heavens . . . 

Feeling the need of acknowledging his position ‘of vassal, the primitive 
offers the firstfruits of whatever he asks of nature — by the sacrifice of a 
part he will redeem the right to use the rest — he makes a libation before 
drinking a fermented liquor, casts to the four points of the compass a piece of 
wild honeycomb he has just gathered, casts back into the sea the liver of the 
first fish he has taken, performs various ceremonies before a medicinal 
plant, clearing a corner of the forest, digging a well or tappping a spring, 
mining of smeltering metals that are hidden beneath the soil, and so forth.” 
(LeRoy, A., op. cit., pp. 58, 59.) 
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They are constantly haunting evil and bring terror to the people. 142 
Yet it must be kept in mind that the Bantu believes that some 
spirits can be placated and thus bring blessings and fortune to 
the individual. It may be said that the Bantu distinguishes 
four types or grades of spirits: The Supreme Spirit, the tute- 
lary or guardian or patron spirits, the malicious spirits, and the 
spirits of disembodied people. The latter may be good or evil. 743 

(3.) Dynamism: Besides the above conceptions of God and 
spirits the natives believe in less differentiated, impersonal pow- 
ers which reside in certain objects, or words, or even thoughts. 
These powers may be of a benevolent or malignant nature. Such 
objects, be they natural or prepared by a witchdoctor, hold an 
intense horror for the native or are treasured most highly. 744 

A curse that has been pronounced upon an individual may 
haunt him until he breaks down and dies of fear. 745 

Yea, even evil thoughts may be pregnant with mischief and 
bring misery and havoc. 

Thus the natural and social life is charged with impersonal 
forces for the native which either seeks his ruin and destruction 
and from which he must hide and shield himself, or which he 
may engage and benefit by in an unusual way. 

(4.) Survival after Death: The belief in the continuity of 
existence or survival after death is quite general. 740 

“A few tribes appear to believe in the existence of another 
world into which the soul passes after death.” It was because 
of this belief that many chiefs had hundreds of their slaves and 
a number of their wives slain upon their death. 747 

Other tribes hold to the belief that the spirits which infest 
the atmosphere are the spirits of departed dead. They roam 
about disembodied, yet they are real personalities and must be 
counted with. The result of such a belief is a type of ancestor 
worship. 743 

Most tribes, however, believe in the re-embodiment of the 
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dead, an idea of reincarnation or transmigration. The spirit of 
the dead reappears in the body of some animal.’ 49 

Thus the belief in the manner of existence after death varies 
but the belief in the survival after death is quite general. 

2.) Religious Practices: 

Such beliefs of God, spirits, dynamism, and survival after 
death have evoked certain religious practices which are now deep- 
ly rooted in the religious life of the Congo people. Principally 
these practices are tied up with 

a. Persons — religious functionaries, sorcerer, witchdoctor, 

medicine man, priest, 

b. Objects — fetishes and charms, 

c. Personal acts of Worship — sacrifices, confessions, inter- 

cessions. 

(1.) Religious Functionaries: The importance of the re- 
ligious functionaries among the Congo people, as among the Ban- 
tu people as a whole, cannot be overestimated and their hold up- 
on the natives defies description. 

Principally there are four types of such “servants.” There 
may be more, but it may also happen that all functions are con- 
centrated in one person. English sources designate these func- 
tionaries as: priests, medicine-men, witch-doctors, sorcerers. 
Where there is more specialization there may be added, seers, 
diviners, healers for various sicknesses, charmers, rainmakers, 
etc.™ 

It is to these individuals that the Bantu turns in times of 
difficulties as Alexander LeRoy says: 

It is to these specialists that one has recourse in difficult cases, when 
there is need to interpret a dream, to build or consecrate either a sanc- 
tuary or a fetish, to secure charms, amulets, or remedies, to exorcise a 
“possessed” person, to preside over the initiations of youth, to offer sac- 
rifices, to summon the rain, to enact new prohibitions or remove certain 
others, to baffle the snares of sorcerers and their witchcraft, and to com- 
bat the black magic. 151 

Of all the functionaries no one is more “dreaded, hated and 
more criminal than the conjurers or ’sorcerers’ properly so 
called”. 152 They are a veritable terror to the community and by 
their secret practices and criminal relations with the malignant 
spirits cause great evils. Because of this “the word by which 
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they are designated in each tribe must never be lightly pro- 
nounced. It constitutes the gravest accusation that can be made 
against anyone” for it really means “the wicked watcher”, “the 
night prowler”, the “poisoner ”.’ 53 

Much material damage and numerous murders are committed 
by the sorcerers.™ 

The term witch-doctor is somewhat misleading. It really 
suggests ‘a person who doctors or curses a witch”. But such is 
not the case. His true function is to ‘smell out” or discover a 
witch who is causing injury to society, not for the purposes of 
curing but for destruction .’ 53 Thus he is the protector and bene- 
factor of society. The witch doctor’s main means for the dis- 
covery of the witch is the poison ordeal, the most dreaded of all 
the cruel practices of Africa, yet the native considers it the prin- 
ciple of justice and innocence . 738 

The medicine-man wields a mighty power. Since almost 
every illness is looked upon as an attack by some evil spirit, exor- 
cism, incantations and the application of native medicines are 
the main modes of cure known to the people. These curative 
powers are in the hands of the medicine man. He alone can bid 
the evil spirit depart, he alone chants the magical rhythms most 
successfully; he alone can impart the magical power into the 
various medicines. Thus he holds the health and life of the in- 
dividual in his powers for weal or woe. 

In summing up the importance and the three mentioned 
functionaries, we quote at length an authority of thirty years’ 
studies in the Belgian Congo. It will be noticed that Mr. Weeks 
does not distinguish between the various functionaries, but com- 
bines them in one person. 

The witch-doctor is the arbiter of death and life, for not only is the 
victim he selects led away to drink the ordeal, but so implicitly do 
people believe in him that, when he says that his patient will die, 
this invariably happens, as friends begin at once to prepare for the fun- 
eral and instead of feeding the patient they dig the grave and send to 
call his relatives to the obsequies. The medicine man has s'aid that he 
will die, so what is the use of wasting time and good food on him? 

The witch-doctor is consulted about a child before birth, at birth, 
and throughout its childhood and youth, during illness to drive away the 
evil spirits causing the sickness, after the death of a first wife to purify 
the widower, after death to discover the witch who caused it, and at 
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burial to ensure that the deceased will not return to trouble the family. 
Even after death and burial the spirit of the departed one can be con- 
trolled by the medicine man and destroyed by him if it does not be- 
have itself decently. 

The witch-doctor puts the native under taboo, and removes it at the 
proper time; he makes the hunting, trading, and war “medicine” to en- 
sure good luck; he brings the rain when there is a drought, or stops it 
when the fields are being inundated with abnormal storms; he makes the 
fetish that will soften the heart off the white trader so tha he Will give 
a good price for the produce offered for sale for the caravan to carry on 
the road; he also makes the charms that will protect a whole town, 
or an individual, or an animal. There is no condition of life that he is un- 
able to affect either for good or evil, and his services must not be dis- 
pised or some dread catastrophe will follow. Such are the pretensions 
of the witch-doctor, and over the natives he wields tyrannical power. 757 

‘ A word must be said about the priestly ministry. “It is 
not uncommon in Africa to see men and women who are looked 
upon as representatives of unseen spirits in the flesh. They are 
the go-betweens, acting for the gods on one side and for men on 
the other.” 8 Thus the Bantu religion forms no exception to 
other religions of the world and recognizes certain functions, 
ceremonies and rites which are not to be performed indifferently 
by all. Perhaps , however, more than in many other systems, 
religious practices of the Bantu are a family affair, and the min- 
ister of the rites in the head of the family. Says one authority : 

In fact, the true sacred functions, those constituting the regular and 
ordinary worship, those forming, as it were, the basis of all others, re- 
late, ... to the organization of the family; they are performed by the 
“ancient,” the patriarch, the head of the house.’ 59 

The father is careful in training the eldest son and gradually 
initiates him in the functions which he will perform later on." 

As the head of the house is responsible for the “home-cere- 
monies” so the chief is responsible for the village rites and the 
head chief for the religious performances of the tribe. Ordinarily, 
however, the chief does not perform the religious rites himself, 
but engages some “specialists” for such services.™ 1 

Thus it is evident that the Bantu is not void of the concept 
and obligation of worship. 

(2.) Objects of Protection: Of all objects of protection the 
fetish is the most common.™ 2 Just as the shaman or religious 
mediator possesses his power due to his relation to the spirit- 
world so does the fetish.™ 3 It is not the object which possesses 
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the magical, superhuman power, but the spirit related, whether 
indwelling or attached, to the object.™ Whether this spirit is the 
spirit of a deceased individual or some other spirit is not so de- 
finite. 

Many of the fetishes are “made” by the witch-doctor. Such 
“making” involves elaborate ceremonies and processes which 
must continue for days.™ 5 Frequently the native will pick up 
an object which appeals to his fancy or strikes him as peculiar 
and procceed to make it into a fetish. Anything may become a 
fetish, skins and tails of animals, teeth and claws of leopards, 
stones, bones, human skulls, horn of animals, feathers of birds, 
strings, beads, snake’s skins, etc.™ 8 

Every fetish has its special mission to perform and often 
is discarded after that. Thus: 

Even fetich has its special province of efficiency. One prevents, 
sickness, another heals it, others grant long life, children, wisdom, 
courage, safety in traveling or in war, protection against thunder, suc- 
cess in trade, fair winds, rain, etc. In short, they are supposed to pro- 
cure every imaginable blessing and avert every conceivable misfortune. 
They are to be found everywhere — at the entrance of the towns, in the 
huts or over the doors, by every road, at the foot of the rocks and trees, 
are hung on men’s necks. Some fetishes are private, belonging to indi- 
viduals or families, others are public, and protect villages or tribes 

If we may make any distinction between fetishes and charms, 
such distinction seems to be one of relationship rather than of 
objects. As the fetish is more related to spiritism so the charm 
is more related to the impersonal powers or dynamisim.™ 8 Im- 
personal, magical forces are believed to reside in the charm or 
at least are associated with it. A charm may be worn to secure 
positive powers and benefits or to avert evil influences and mis- 
fortunes. The former charms are known as talismans, the 
latter as amulets.™ 9 

(3.) Personal Acts of Worship: As personal acts of worship 
sacrifices, confessions, and intercession may be listed. 

The sacrifices of the Congo people are of the bloody as well 
as the bloodless type. They are made with the direct intention 
of conciliating wronged spirits.” 0 

The sacrifices which require the shedding of blood seem to be 
more effective than the bloodless ones and a grading is observ- 
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able. It is in harmony with this belief that man as the noblest 
creature if sacrificed should be most acceptable to the spirits." 1 
Other living creatures sacrificed are goats and chickens." 2 

Bloodless sacrifices may consist of flour, fruits or vege- 
tables." 3 

Dr. Smith also mentions that 

confession is not altogether a strange thing to Africans: there are oc- 
casions when the pagan knows that to obtain the help he or she needs 
from divinities a frank and full revealing of past misconduct is neces- 
sary before his or her fellows . . . Nor was intercession a strange no- 
tion. It was common for Africans to pray for a relative’s restoration to 
health.™ 

In such manner personal acts of worship and a dependence 
upon deity reveal themselves. 

Thus the African is not devoid of religion but rather be- 
lieves it intensely and practices it intensely. He has not yet 
separated the material from the spiritual, the secular from the 
religious; for him religion is an over-all and in-all and through- 
all reality of life. 

3. Protestant Missions. 

The opening of the Congo territory became a mighty chal- 
lenge to the Protestant churches for missionary activities in the 
interior of the “Dark Continent” and has eventually called forth 
a considerable force to labour in the evangelization of that part 
of Africa. 

1.) The Baptist Missionary Society. 

The Baptist Missionary Society of London was the first to 
act definitely in response to the challenge of the Congo territory. 

Early in 1877 a wealthy Leeds merchant, Robert Arthing- 
ton, offered 1,000 pounds sterling to the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety if said society would commence mission activities in the 
Congo territory." 3 Hereupon George Grenfell and Thomas Comb- 
er, both experienced missionaries and explorers of the Cameroons, 
were dispatched to the Congo in 1878 to investigate the possi- 
bilities and study the situation. During their stay in the region 
of the Lower Congo “they gained a practical knowledge of the 
river of some sixty miles into the interior; they ascertained to 
what extent they might be able to rely upon native carriers ; they 
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entered into cordial relations with Mr. Bloome of the Dutch 
Trading House who promised them all the assistance in his pow- 
er; and they were able to dispatch a letter to the King of the 
Congo, advising his Majesty of their intended visit. 776 

Having acquired the necessary information they returned to 
the Cameroons for final preparations for the new task. 

On June 28, 1878, a small party under the leadership of 
Comber landed in Banana from whence they proceeded to San 
Salvador which became the base of their further operations. 
Courageously facing all difficulties and privations, the mission 
succeeded in establishing itself on the upper Congo. 777 Here the 
steamer “Peace” has been greatly used to extend the mission for 
over a thousand miles along the river while at the same time 
serving Grenfell in his marvelous explorations of the tribu- 
taries of the Congo. 773 

The work has not been in vain, but has turned savagery 
into civilization, paganism into Christianity, and cannibals into 
sons of God. A number of mission stations, native churches, 
educational institutions, schools and hospitals have been es- 
tablished to assist the natives to find their rightful place in the 
world and in the Kingdom of God. 

2.) The Livingstone Inland Mission and the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society. 

The Livingstone Inland Mission was an outgrowth of the 
genuine mission interest of Dr. and Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness 
of the interdenominational East London Institute for Home and 
Foreign Mission. 779 

Attracted by the vast possiblities to bring the gospel into 
the newly opened territory, this mission sent forth its first mis- 
sionaries to the Congo in 1878. 7S0 The pioneers soon established 
themselves at Matadi, Palabala (Mpalabala) and Manteke. 781 
From here the mission extended its operation up the Congo River 
in a holy race with the Baptist Missionary Society to penetrate 
the interior. 782 

In 1884 the work and the staff of the Livingstone Inland 
Mission was transferred to the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
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sion Society which society has carried on the work most success- 
fully, concentrating its efforts mainly to the south and east of 
the Lower Congo. Here it has a most prosperous work.’ 83 

3. ) The Swedish Missionary Union. 

The Swedish Missionary Union at first co-operated with the 
Livingstone Inland Mission. When the latter transferred its 
work to the American Baptists the Swedish Society established 
an independent mission to the north of the Lower Congo. From 
here it has expanded with a number of stations into the neigh- 
boring French territory.’ 84 

4. ) The Congo-Bololo Mission. 

With the opening up of the interior the indefatigable 
Brother and Mrs. H. Gratton Guinness launched a new under- 
taking in 1889 to establish a mission work in the Great Congo Bend 
for the Bololo tribes. Several pioneers under the leadership of 
John McKittrick opened two stations, one at Lolango and another 
at Ikan to commence their mission activities. From here the 
mission has expanded until it now embraces a large area and 
serves several notable tribes.’ 85 

5. ) The Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

The Christian, and Missionary Alliance was next to establish 
a mission in the Congo territory. As early as 1885 an attempt 
had been made. But this ended in failure. In 1889 a second 
attempt was made. A base station was opened at Boma and 
from here an expansion program was followed. The work has 
been richly blessed and is considered a victory for the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. A number of centres have been established, 
churches have been planted, and a central institute for the train- 
ing of native assistants and leaders is being operated.’ 80 

6. ) The American Presbyterian Congo Mission. (The Pres- 
byterian Church in U. S. A. South.) 

As early as 1889 preparations were under way to enter 
more vigorously upon plans for the evangelization of Africa. 

In May, 1890, two pioneers arrived in the Congo. Through 
the efforts of Grenfell their attention was turned to the Kasai 
where they established a station at Luebo, on the Lulua River, 
some thirty-five miles above the junction with the Kasai. For 
a number of years Luebo remained their only centre but even- 
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tually other stations were opened and today the Presbyterians 
occupy a large field in the Lulua-Kasai-Sankura area. 

Their enterprise has experienced in a most remarkable way 
the power inherent in Christianity and great numbers have been 
turned from the darkness of paganism to the light of the Gos- 
pel. 157 

7. ) The Disciples of Christ Congo Mission. 

This mission entered the field in 1897. The American Bap- 
tists transferred their station Balenge to the Disciples and thus 
assisted them in founding a wide-spread and rapidly growing 
mission. Mass movements have been in progress for a number of 
years and the harvest, indeed is plenteous. 785 

8. ) Other Missions. 

A number of other missions have entered the Belgian 
Congo and are contributing their share to the uplifting of the de- 
pressed and degraded natives. 

The Garenganze Mission, entering 1886 and served by a group 
of “Open Brethren”, is labouring in the East and South-East. 78 ’ 

The Westcott Brother’s Mission, commencing in 1897, has 
established a work on the Sankuru River at Inkongo, fourteen 
miles from the State Post of Lusambo. The people reached by 
this mission belong to the Baquba, Babindi, and Basonge Tribes. 790 

The Congo Island Mission (Mission Brethren in Christ) 
opened several stations in the Kasai District neighbouring to 
the Presbyterians. 7 ’ 1 

The Africa Inland Mission projects its work from Kenya and 
has a very extensive and well staffed mission in the North-East- 
ern section of the colony. 7 ’ 2 

Neighbouring to this mission is the Heart of Africa Mission, 
better known as the World-Wide Evangelization Crusade. This 
mission has settled along the course and to the southward of the 
Welle River. 793 

The Unevangelized Tribes Mission has a number of stations 
in the Kwango District, to the south-east of the colony. 794 

We add only two more agencies which were somewhat later 
in entering yet in time have progressed and at present, after 
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their union, constitute one of the largest Congo missions. They 
are: 

The Methodist Episcopal Church (North) of America, and 
its sister church, 

The Methodist Episcopal Church (South) of America. 

The former entered the Belgian Congo via Southern Rhodesia 
in 1913 and occupied a very large field in the Province of Ka- 
tanga. It has several well equipped mission stations and car- 
ries on an extensive work in that section of Belgian Congo. 795 

The latter, entering the work in 1914, has its field on the 
Sankuru among the Batetela people. 796 

Thus the number of agencies has multiplied until over forty 
societies are at work in Belgian Congo. They have laid their 
plans to cover the Colony with a network of mission stations to 
strengthen their work. 

This, however, by no means indicates that Belgian Congo 
is well occupied by Christian forces. The need for workers and 
expansion is still great ; the “pockets of resistance are still large.” 
But it seems reasonable to conclude that the variety of agencies 
* is sufficient to meet the various intellectural, social, moral, and 
spiritual demands and needs of the people of Belgian Congo. 

4.) Summary of the Protestant work. — The Christian Union 
Movement. 

Though the Protestant Missions and with them the Protes- 
tant Native Christians face various difficulties, most serious of 
which is the strong pro-Roman tendency of the Belgian Colonial 
government and its discrimination against the Protestants, 797 the 
evangelical work has been rewarded with a large number of 
Protestants adherents won from dark paganism. 

The obtacles in the way have worked together for good and 
brought some results, one of them being a closer association of 
the various Protestant agencies at work in this colony. Speak- 
ing on this phase the Reverend Emory Ross sums it up very 
well as follows: 

Nowhere in Africa h'as cooperative advance been more marked than 
in Belgian Congo. Here is to be found the oldest implemented cooper- 
ation in Africa. Here the first general missionary conference for a 
whole African area was held in 1902. The world’s first field continua- 
tion committee on the plan recommended by the Edinburgh Conference 
in 1910 was formed in the Congo the following year. A union quarterly, 
the Congo News, was established in 1912. The Union Mission House, 
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erected in Leopoldville in 1921, is referred to later in this chapter. 
Protestants interests set up an office in Brussels in 1922, with Dr. Henri 
Anet as agent de liaison between Congo missions and the Belgian gov- 
ernment. The Congo Continuation Committee was reorganized into a 
Congo Protestant Council in 1925, with wider membership and larger 
commitments. A proposal originating in the Congo for a mid-Africa 
missionary conference grew into a large and important gathering on Af- 
rican missions and education at Le Zoute, Belgium, in 1936. The Congo 
Jubilee and West Africa Conference was held at Leopoldville in 1928 
with two hundred missionaries present. A year later the Congo Pro- 
testant Council established in that city a permanent residence and office 
with a full-time secretary. In 1933 L’Evangile en Afrique, a bi-month- 
ly union religious publication for French-speaking Africans anywhere, 
was first issued from the Council’s office ... in 1934 Dr. John R. Mott 
presided over interdenominational conferences of the greatest signi- 
ficance for all religious work in that colony. In 1935 the name, Church 
of Christ in the Congo, recommended during these conferences, was 
adopted by missions and churches for the whole growing evangelical 
church. In 1935 a union bookshop, capable of serving as a general 
buying agency for all Congo missions so desiring, was established at 
Leopoldville.™ 8 

In the field of education also closer cooperation was sought 
and during the conferences under Dr. John R. Mott it was de- 
cided to secure an educational advisor, and to establish regional 
union normal schools. 100 Dr. George W. Carpenter, missionary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, has filled 
the post of the educational advisor for a number of years, 800 
while the first regional union normal school was established be- 
fore 1936 at Kimpese in the western Congo. 801 

Thus the Church of Christ in the Congo has grown from 
a small, insignificant number to a substantial body and is in- 
creasing in number, strength and unity. The hope is justified 
that the Church of Christ in the Congo is rooting itself deep in 
the hearts of the natives and is there to stay and to live. 

5.) The Mission of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America. 

We now turn our attention to the main part of our study, 
the mission work of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America in the Belgian Congo. 

We have seen above how the Lord in His own providence 
directed the affairs in such a way as to entrust two fields to 
this mission, the fields commonly known among the constitu- 
ency of the Mennonite Brethren as the “Kafumba field” and the 
“Bololo field”, and called after the first main station. 
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We turn to the Kafumba station first, it being the older 
field. 

1.) The Kafumba Mission. 

(1.) Specifications of the field. 

a. Location and Size of the Field. 

Kafumba, which literally means nest of the elephants, is 
located in the Kikwit district some forty miles to the south-east 
from the larger trading centre, Kikwit, in the Leopoldville Pro- 
vince. s0! Kafumba can be reached from the coast either by the 
water-way or by overland route. Traveling by boat to Matadi, 
by railway from here to Leopoldville, and from here again by 
boat the way leads from the Congo River into the Kasai, then 
into the Kwango, and finally along the Kwilu River which is 
navigable for steam boats to Kikwit. From the latter place an 
overland trail leads to the mission station Kafumba, which is 
located but a short distance from a native village by the same 
name on the Longo River. The distance from Matadi to Ka- 
fumba by rivers is approximately 950 miles. Lately a highway 
has been built linking Kikwit with Matadi, a distance of 770 
miles. 803 

For further identification of the location it may be said 
that Kafumba lies a few miles from the Kwilu river just above 
its junction with the Luenku and Lulshimar rivers. 804 

The approximate size of the field is from north to south 
200 miles, and from east to west 200 miles, covering a territory 
of 40,000 square miles in the south-western section of the Bel- 
gian Congo.* 

5. The Geography of the Field. 

The geography of the field resembles that of the general 
geography of Belgian Congo. It has a number of small rivers 
and streams winding among many hills, along beautiful valleys, 
through dense forests, and over smaller grass-covered plains. 806 

The soil is very sandy and must be constantly fertilized to 
produce the desired and necessary crops, although many native 
products grow well without such fertilization. 807 

The main products raised include the cassava root, corn, 
millet, kafir corn, rice, coffee, tomatoes, beans, and different 
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kinds of greens. The nut-palm grows profusely and is of great 
economic value for the palm-oil which is extracted from it. All 
citrus fruits, pineapples and bananas do well. 808 

As the name Kafumba Suggests, we have here a home of the 
elephants, which in former days often created great havoc on 
the mission station. 808 Leopards,, buffaloes and other smaller 
animals often attempt to share the chickens with the mission. 
Monkeys, mostly of the smaller type, are numerous in the near- 
by forests. Very poisonous snakes are a constant danger to the 
natives and missionaries and not seldom visit the chicken barns, 
while alligators infest the rivers and are a threat there. 810 

In the air the hawks and eagles display their majesty while 
the malaria and filaria mosquitoes and the Tsetse fly spreads 
dread, misery, and destruction. 811 

As we have shown above, the Belgian Congo is a tropical 
country and, therefore, the climate is tropical. Kafumba shares 
in this fate. It has the misfortune of lying in a valley only 
about 1600 to 1700 feet above sea level and, therefore, is not 
very healthy. It is rather hot all year round, but the nights are 
always cool and refreshing. 812 

Two seasons can be well distinguished, the dry and the rainy 
seasons. The latter starts in September and ends with the month 
of May. Usually in January there is a short dry season. The 
rainfall is very heavy and frequent and often connected with 
severe lightning and thundering. 813 

c. The People of the Field. 

The mission operates mainly among the Bambala, Bapende 
or Bapindi, Bangongo, Bambunda people. It also contacts some 
of the Bakwese tribe. All of these tribes are large, but es- 
pecially the Bapende and Bambala are very numerous and cover 
a wide area between the Kwango river on the west and the Kasai 
to the east. 81 * 

Each of these tribes speaks his own dialect, has his own 
customs and traditions as well as some peculiarities in the re- 
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ligious practices. Yet the general principles of customs and re- 
ligion are so similar that our general description of the life and 
religion of the Congo People covers these phases quite well.’" 5 

The language problem is being met by using one of the 
commercial languages of the Congo, the Kikongo language. 51 " 

To procure a livelihood the people engage in some agricul- 
ture, carried on mostly by the women, hunting in the forests, 
fishing in the many streams and rivers, and cutting of palm 
nuts which have a good market. Of course, nature provides 
many necessities which need no cultivation. Thus the natives 
are able to exist. 811 

For their scant clothes the men do the weaving and sewing, 
as well as patching. Most of the native men are satisfied with 
a loin cloth while the women wrap a piece of cloth around their 
waists to cover the middle part of the body. The children, of 
course, wear their birthday suits.™ 

The people suffer much from malnutrition as well as from 
various diseases. While leprosy is not so prevalent in this sec- 
tion, malaria, sleeping sickness and tuberculosis claim many lives. 
Worms are a regular plague to the people. Mortality, especially 
among infants is very high. 818 

(2.) The History of the Mission Work of the Field. 

The founding and development of the mission is so wrapped 
up with the pioneer mission couple that the first part of our 
story will almost read like a biography . Yet person and work 
at the early stage cannot be well dissociated. 

We consider the founding of the mission, the growth of the 
personnel, and the methods of the work, and conclude with a 
statistical review. 

a. The Founding of the Mission. 

Reverend and Mrs. A. A. Janzen of Mountain Lake, Minne- 
sota, entered the Belgian Congo as missionaries of the Congo 
Inland Mission. They left America in November, 1911, and ar- 
rived at their destination in the early part of 1912, soon finding 
themselves at work at the newly opened station of Kalamba in 
the Kasai district. Here they laboured for a number of years. 81 " 
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After their return in 1919 from their first furlough they 
were commissioned to pioneer at Nyanga among the Bampende 
tribe. 821 Their efforts were richly rewarded, yet a certain dis- 
satisfaction filled their minds. They wished to open a work for 
their own conference — the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America. 822 

Although they were not encouraged by this conference to 
do so they asked the Congo Inland Mission to release them for 
such other work as “the Lord would open for them”. The request 
was granted, rather reluctantly, towards the end of 1922. 823 

Mr. Janzen, now, set out on an investigation tour, traveling 
a distance of some 300 miles to the west by hammock, and walk- 
ing long distances. His home was a tent. Finally, he came to 
a place called Kikandji, not far from Kikwit, on the Kwilu river. 824 
After “careful investigation and prayerful consideration” he was 
able to decide on this territory for a mission work. 825 

Having made his way back to Nyanga, preparations were 
begun for a transfer to Kikandji. After nineteen weary days of 
traveling the Janzens safely reached Kikandji June 25, 1922, to 
establish a mission station for the district. 82 * 

A native, by name Kayembo, whose confidence Mr. Janzen 
had won and who had accompanied Mr. Janzen to Nyanga proved 
of great help in getting the work started and in breaking down 
the prejudices of the people. 822 Soon the most necessary build- 
ings had been erected and the work was begun. 828 

It was no easy matter to win the confidence of the people, 
gather them for services, and interest them in schools for their 
children. By and by, however, contacts were established, people 
began to come to the chapel for services and in 1924 some fifty 
children were in the station school. In May of that year they 
had the joy of baptizing the first five converts to Christianity. 82 " 

Just when victory seemed in sight two grave obstacles arose. 
The first was in connection with their school. 

Since the Janzens at this time were working independently 
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and no home support had been assured to them in spite of their 
plea to the conference, they were forced to support themselves. 
Thus it was planned to establish a large farm which would serve 
a twofold purpose. In the first place it would support the school 
and the station, and in the second place it would provide work 
and an opportunity for agricultural training of the native boys 
and girls. For such purposes the present location of the mission 
station, however, did not lend itself nor was the soil sufficiently 
fertile. 

The second obstacle was the fact that the government had 
decidtd to establish a commercial post at Kikandji. This, of 
course, would provide opportunities for the boys and the girls 
to earn money in the rubber and palm-nut business. Such op- 
portunities, even if welcomed, would however, keep the children 
out of school and make the work much more difficult. 830 

The two factors combined convinced the Janzens that they 
must find a more suitable location. 

After some exploration a place most suitable for their pur- 
poses was located in a nearby valley close to the village of Ka- 
fumba on the Longo River. This most beautiful valley met all 
the desired qualifications. It had very rich soil, beautiful palm 
forests, sufficient and good water, plenty of building materials 
as well as good clay for the manufacturing of bricks. 831 

Mr. Janzen succeeded in securing 120 acres of land for the 
establishment of his evangelical and agricultural mission sta- 
tion. 881 

It was no easy thing, however, to get everything ready to 
move to this place. Much clearing had to be done before they 
could build and plant. The natives were not too eager to work 
nor were the elephants so willing to have their “nest” disturbed. 
Of the latter Mr. Janzen writes: 

It was too dangerous to sleep in the valley since elephants still had 
the preeminence. We usually could not come until nine or ten a. m. be- 
cause the elephants did not get up early and we could not start until 
they had gone into thicker forests for the day. Often when we came 
down in the morning some houses were broken down by the elephants 
and many of our newly planted fruit trees pulled out and ruined.™ 

Finally, in July, 1924, the African house was ready to move 
into. 834 The station at Kikandji was sold and the work trans- 
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ferred to the new location. Since the new station was only six 
miles from the former one the contacts with the Kikandji people 
have continued to the present day. 835 

Thus the station Kafumba was established in 1924 in a 
beautiful valley near the village Kafumba. The forests and 
shrubs gave way to patches of corn, sweet potatoes, beans, pea- 
nuts, papaya, palm-nuts, lemons, mangoes, bananas, and several 
thousand coffee trees. 

A large chapel, missionary bungalow, boys’ and girls’ houses, 
barns for goats, ducks, and chickens, a large work shop, storage 
rooms, and huts for native workers had been built. 886 The stage 
was set for intensive as well as extensive mission work. Some 
40,000 square miles of territory were waiting to be evangelized; 
approximately 300,000 inhabitants were to be reached with the 
Christian message ; at least 300 villages were to be taken care of. 881 

How this was to be accomplished we shall see in the next 
paragraphs as we sketch the growth of the personnel and the 
methods adopted. 

b. The Growth of the Personnel. 

Having weathered all the problems and hardships in the es- 
tablishing of three pioneer stations — Nyanga, 1920; Kikandji, 
1922; and Kafumba, 1924; — it soon became necessary for the 
Janzens to return to America for a needed rest. This was granted 
to them when they arrived in the United States, August 8, 1927. 888 
Their place on the station was filled by Reverend and Mrs. Elmer 
Hutchinson, missionaries of the neighboring Unevangelized Tribes 
Mission. The Hutchinsons were assisted by the Misses Miller 
rnd Florel of the same mission. 889 The visit of the Janzens at 
home was somewhat cut short by the sudden death of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson. However, they were able to do at least three things. 8 " 

They rested some and built up their health. 

They were able to visit a number of churches, stir up an 
interest for mission work in Belgian Congo, win many hearts 
for the work at Kafumba, and secure considerable financial sup- 
port for the work. 8 " 
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But above all, they were successful in enlarging the per- 
sonnel of the mission. And when on December 21, 1928, they left 
the U. S. A. to return to Kafumba they had the joy of being ac- 
companied by four new workers for the field. They were the 
Reverend and Mrs. William Jantz, Miss Eva Jantz, a sister to 
William Jantz, of Marion, South Dakota, and Miss Martha Hie- 
bert of Mountain Lake, Minnesota. 842 

The happy party arrived at Kafumba in February, 1929, and 
were welcomed by the bereaved Reverend Mr. Hutchinson and 
the Misses Miller and Florel as well as many natives. 843 Some- 
what later the Kafumba missionaries were joined by the Misses 
Lydia Jantz and Katherine Harder. 844 These, in turn, were fol- 
lowed by Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Bartsch of Dalmeny, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, who reached Kafumba January 12, 1932. 843 Somewhat 
later there followed Reverend and Mrs. A. F. Kroeker of Dallas, 
Oregon, 848 Miss Kathryn Willems of Corn, Oklahoma, Miss Anna 
Goertzen of Paxton, Nebraska, and Miss Martha Manz of Mercer, 
North Dakota, and Susie Brucks of Yarrow, British Columbia, 
Canada. 841 

Intentionally we give the place of origin of these various 
missionaries to show the wide-spread interest that had arisen 
in the Mennonite Brethren constituency within a few years for 
the work in Belgian Congo. 

The second world war interfered with the constant flow 
of missionaries, but since its termination and the possibilities 
of transportation renewed a new flow has begun. Thus in 1946 
Reverend and Mrs. Frank Bushman of Ulysses, Kansas, Reverend 
and Mrs. Irvin Friesen of Dinuba, California, and Miss Anna 
Enns of Lehigh, Kansas, have been sent out to occupy the open 
field and help meet the pleas for Christian teachers. 848 

It would be rather interesting to follow the story of each 
one of these missionaries, but such is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable for our purposes. Suffice it to say that not all listed 
missionaries are at present in the Kafumba field . Some have 
died while on the field, 842 others had to relinquish their services 
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due to ill health, some, again, have pioneered in the Bololo field 
while a few have joined the ranks of other missions. 

(3.) The Methods of Work. 

From the very beginning a five-fold approach has been 
adopted at Kafumba towards the spiritual, moral, and general 
uplift of the people. The mission has combined the evangelistic, 
educational, literary, medical, and industrial methods, and, we 
believe, with a certain measure of success. 

a. Evangelism. 850 

The Mennonite Brethren Missionaries have always been 
urged to make evangelism central in their work. This principle 
has been faithfully followed in all fields, including Kafumba. 

Although it was difficult for Mr. Janzen to be away much 
because of the large undertakings on the station, he has never 
failed to bring the Gospel message to the surrounding villages 
and a number of extensive tours through large sections of the 
field have been made early in the pioneer years. As early as 
1927 the Janzens toured the greatest part of their territory. Later 
when more workers were added, itinerating became more fre- 
quent and extensive. 

From the beginning it was evident to the missionaries that 
their mission area could be evangelized only through native 
forces. Therefore, the misson concentrated its efforts upon the 
training of such a force. Combining evangelism and teaching in 
one person an Evangelist-Teacher-Training-School was created 
for the urpose of raising up the needed personnel for extension 
work. This undertaking has been crowned with marvelous suc- 
cess and at present the mission has some over ninety teacher- 
evangelists engaged in the field in teaching in the various vil- 
lage schools and at the same time preaching the Gospel to the 
people. 

b. Education. 

The school has played an important part in the work at 
Kafumba. The very first year of its existence the mission opened 
schools for the boys and girls, women and teacher — evangelists. 
This work has grown very normally and at present there are 
some 450 boys and girls on the mission compound receiving daily 
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classes of instruction as well as helping with the large farm. Some 
one hundred village schools have been opened. 

The school system is unified and co-ordinated. It follows 
the following plan: 

The most schools in the villages are of a smaller size and of 
the kindergarten type with only one teacher. The teacher gath- 
ers the children for early morning worship, teaches them the 
first essentials of attending school, slowly drills them in the 
alphabet and to read simple sentences. They learn to count, 
and memorize some Bible verses. Most of the attendants of this 
type of school are children from three to eight years of age, al- 
though some adults avail themselves of these rudiments of 
schooling. 

After they have gained such preliminary knowledge they are 
promoted to a larger village schol where they receive instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. To such studies a thorough 
course in Bible is added.. 

After they have completed the first grade Kikongo reader 
and have read the Gospel of John and Matthew they are qualified 
for the mission schools. 

There are three types of schools at the mission station: the Central 
School, the Women’s. School, and the Teacher Training School. The 
Central School consists of men, women, girls and boys who have come 
from the elementary village schools and from villages where there are 
no schools. Here they are taught Old Testament and New Testament 
Bible stories, singing, reading, writing, arithmetic, French, hygiene, 
drawing, Bible memory work, gymnastics, games, geography, and agricul- 
ture. A pupil of average mentality may finish this school in about 
five years and is then admitted to the Teacher Training School. 

The Women’s School is conducted similarly to the Central School ex- 
cept that the women do not spend so much time in the school because 
they must be at their field work part of the morning. 

The Teacher Training School consists almost entirely of saved boys 
and girls, but there are a few who come from other schools where they 
were not taught the Word or were too young when they attended the 
Central school to grasp the meaning of really being born again. Here 
they 'are taught the deeper Biblical truths and more advanced knowl- 
edge in the other subjects taught in the Central School. There are usual- 
ly only about fifty students enrolled in this school. These are the ones 
who become fairly strong teacher-evangelists upon being graduated. 851 

C. Literary Work. 

Although the station has no literature to boast of, it has 
supplied its own needs. Already early in its history the mission 
acquired a printing press for its own use. Today a fair sized 
press and a small mimeograph type machine are located in a 
room attached to the two-room school house near the chapel. Mr. 


851 Official Report by Secretary A. E. Janzen, November, 1945. 
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Paul Nyanga, a fine Christian young man who has ben reared 
in the home of the Janzens, is the main printer. 

Most of the literature used by the station is translated from 
other languages. Thus the New Testament has been prepared 
in the Kikongo and printed. In the translation work a native 
by the name Timothy Njimbo has greatly assisted the mission- 
aries. He also has translated just recently sixty-six Old Testa- 
ment stories for the use in the schools. The mission has also 
prepared song boks, Gospel portions for distribution, readers 
for the schools and other necessary material. 

d. Medical Work. 

No mission of Christianity can totally overlook the physical 
sufferings of the people. Very often medical work leads to the 
opening of homes and hearts for the Christian message. The 
missionaries of Kafumba also set themselves to alleviate the 
misery of the people by such medical help as they could offer. 
A clay structure dispensary was erected to help such as desired 
and came for medical treatments. Eventually this ministry has 
developed into a substantial work and falls into three divisions: 
clinical, dispensary, and obstetrical service. 

The clinic attempts to serve the mothers and the small 
children. Each week the mothers are called, in with their babies 
for a check-up. Records are made of each child’s health history, 
and all are examined for any disease or deformity. Necessary ad- 
vice and help is administered. Serious cases are referred to the 
dispensary. 

The dispensary serves a large number of patients. Daily 
from thirty to forty patients gather for some help. However, 
before such help is extended a worship service is conducted with 
the patients. There is a two-room four-bed hospital for the 
service of those who must be kept at the station for further 
treatment. A larger hospital is now under construction. 

The dispensary has treated pneumonia, heart disease, burns, 
rheumatism, tuberculosis, leprosy, sleeping sickness, worm cases, 
teeth have been extracted, and bones set. Very serious cases 
are referred to the medical doctor at Kikwit. 

In the obstetrical department some thirty babies annually 
have been born for some years. Most of the mothers utilizing 
these facilities are Christians ; only rarely heathen mothers come 
in to be helped. 

Reports are made of the work done in all medical depart- 
ments and lists of needed medicines are compiled and sent to 
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the state medical directors who help freely with medicines. 82 

e. Industrial Work. 

In order to assist the people in a secular uplift the mission 
has developed a considerable industry. This is done not only to 
employ the natives temporairily, but to train them in a higher 
type of culture. 

Thus the mission has the large farm with its plantations; 
it has developed a large carpentry where manual training is of- 
fered, building is being taught, brick making and burning is be- 
ing done. Thus all the boys and girls receive practical traning 
which is to help them to improve their every-day life. The girls 
also receive special training in home-making. 

2.) The Bololo Mission. 

(1.) Specifications of the Field. 

a. Location and Size of the Field. 

The Bololo mission field is located some 500 to 600 miles 
northeast of Kafumba. 838 It lies approximately in the heart of 
the Belgian Congo, in the Province Lasambo, in the District Luebo 
and in the Dekese Administration Territory . S54 

Bounded on the south by the Sankuru River, it stretches 
to the north across the Lukenye to the Luilaka River, while on 
the east and west it has no natural boundry lines. The Kole 
Administration Territory, where the Battatellas and the Bankutus 
are the main tribes, lies to the east and about one hundred miles 
west from Bololo is the Inongo Administration Territory, em- 
bracing various tribes who are linguistically related to the tribes 
of the Bololo field. 835 

The large native village Bololo, from which the mission sta- 
tion is but a short distance, is situated some fifteen miles from 
the Sankuru River, and about sixty-five miles to the south-west 
of the military post of Decese. 830 

Bololo is best reached from the coast by the water-way. Thus 
the route leads from the Congo River into the Kasai, then into 
the Sankuru. Djongo Beach, the port is accessible by fair size 
steamers. From Djongo Beach a path leads some fifteen miles 
through heavy forest to the village and misson compound. 83 ' 

An overland route connects the town of Decese with other 

852 Official Report, 1945. 

852 Z. B. 

834 Bartsch, H. G., Private Conference. 

835 ibid. 

856 ibid. 

837 Jantz, William, Private Conference. 
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Administration centres. This highway cuts almost through part 
of the mission field. Thus is is possible to reach the field by car 
via the highway network. 858 

The mision area extends approximately 200 miles from south 
to north, and about the same distance from east to west, com- 
prising, thus, some 40,000 square miles. 8 ’ 9 

b. Geography and Climate of the Field. 

Geographically the Bololo field resembles the Kafumba field 
in almost all respects. It must be said, however, that the forest 
of the western half of the field is more ancient and much heavier 
than the forest of the Kafumba territory. To the east the 
country is more open and quite hilly. 800 

The animal world differs in so far that in the Bololo field 
the elephants are not so numerous but the anthropoids, the 
chimpanzees make their appearance. 801 

In the climate there is practically no difference, and there- 
fore, the plant-life is the same. 

c. The People of the Field. 

The people inhabiting the Decese Territory are the Basonge- 
Meno with two subtribes the Yalimas in the north-west and the 
Ecolumbis in the southwest. 802 

The total population is officially given as 40,000. 803 

Due to the fact that the country is sparcely populated, the vil- 
lages, consisting of from 100 to 1,200 people, are situated great dis- 
tances apart. This makes traveling and missionary work difficult. 801 

The Basongo-Meno people are very backward and are just 
emerging from primitive cannibalism. 805 Agriculture is practiced 
very little, although nearly all tropical fruits grow well. 800 The 
principal occupation of the people is hunting; thus their food 
consists mainly of meat and such different roots as they find 
in the forest. 801 

8 "‘ Bartsch, H. G., Private Conference. 

8M ibid. 

860 ibid. 

861 ibid. 

861 Bartsch, H. G., Af. B. 1939:7, 1940:8, 

Compare with 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Hilton — Simpson, Land and People of the Kasai, Chps. 4 and 5. 

Bateman, C. S. L'atrobe, The First Ascent of the Kasai, Ch. 4. 

Compare also map in Land and People of the Kasai. 
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863 Bartsch, H. G., Af. B., 1941:2. 
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861 Bartsch, H. G., Af. B., 1937:7. 
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Communication with all tribes in the Bololo field is car- 
ried on in the Dekese dialect. 865 

The social and religious life is that of the Congo Bantu 
people in general, and therefore needs no further comment here. 

(2.) The History of the Mission Work of the Field. 

a. The Founding of the Mission. 

On January 13, 1933, a group of missionaries — Reverend and 
Mrs. H. G. Bartsch, and daughters Erna and Lydia, and Misses 
Eva Jantz, Lydia Jantz, and Kathryn Harder broke up from the 
Kafumba station to start the long overland journey of some 500 
to 600 miles into the Decese Territory.™ The decision to pioneer 
in this part of the Belgian Congo had been reached after much 
consideration of a challenge by a government official for some 
mission to open a work among these people and thus assist the 
government pacifying, civilizing, and Christianzing the Decese 
tribes who were often in revolt against the government. 870 

The trip was made by means of native carriers and the way 
first led to Simone. Here the group halted for two weeks and 
had the joy of being joined by the Reverend and Mrs. William 
Jantz, also from Kafumba. 871 The group now proceeded to Mang- 
ungu, an independent station of American Baptists. 87 ' 

Mr. Haller, the resident missionary at Manungu, not only 
offered to accompany the missionaries on their search for the 
new field, but also offered his car for transportation. 573 

It was now decided that the women missionaries would stay 
at Mangungu, while the men, Messrs. Haller, Bartsch, Jantz, and 
a few natives would undertake the trip. 571 

The car took the men to Bulape. 873 Accompanied by several 
natives from here, the way led to Lodi from whence a boat took 
them to Djongo Beach on the Sankuru River. They walked the 
remaining fifteen miles to Bololo, arriving here February 15, 
1933. 876 

A visit to the government officials at Dekese gave them the 

888 ibid. 

869 Bartsch, H. G., Af. B., 1943:4. 

870 Bartsch, H. G., Greeting, October 1943, p. 31. 

871 Af. B. 1943:3, 4. 

872 Af. B. 1943:3, 4 . 

873 Af. B. 1943:3, 4. 

874 Bartsch, H. G„ Af. B. 1943:5. 

875 Note: Bulape has a station of the Presbyterian Congo Mission. 

876 Bartsch, H. G., Af. B. 1943:5. 
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permission to open mission work at such location as they would 
choose. 577 

Bololo, being a large village of some 1,200 people, seemed 
a good centre to the missionaries and was destined to become the 
pioneer station of this territory. 55 

While Mr. Haller returned to bring the lady missionaries 
the men immediately proceeded with such preparations as were 
necessary and possible to start the work. 5 ' 5 Within a year a 
church building ninety by thirty feet, two dwellings for mission- 
aries, a dispensary, three school houses, and a number of dwellings 
for pupils were erected. Of course, all buildings were construc- 
ted of primitive materials and are, therefore, not very substan- 
tial. Yet they were inexpensive and served the purpose. 880 

b. Pioneer Hardships and Problems. 

(a.) Outer Developments. 

The short history of Bololo, from its founding in 1933 to its 
vacation though not abandoning in 1942, is bound up with many 
hardships and problems which made progress very difficult. 

Of the initial group Reverend and Mrs. William Jantz were 
forced to leave Bololo as early as May of the year of its opening, 
having stayed on the field only three months. 881 Miss Eva Jantz 
was compelled to return to America in 1934 and has not had the 
joy of returning again. 581 ' In 1935 Mr. Bartsch, due to documen- 
tary complications, was obliged to go to Belgium and return to 
Canada for a short stay, 583 and upon his return to the field the 
Misses Lydia Jantz and Kathryn Harder were both compelled to 
seek rest in America, arriving here late in 1935. 884 Thus Mr. and 
Mrs. Bartsch were left alone on the field to pioneer. 

Reinforcements, however, soon began to come. Thus Mar- 
garet Siemens arrived on the field in 1937, accompanying Miss 
Harder who returned to her work ; 585 in October of that same year 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Lentzmann came to the field, 586 and in 
March, 1938, Mr. and Mrs. Karl Kramer joined the pioneers of 
Bololo.” 
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Unfortunately, however, the group soon dwindled down until 
there was no missionary on the field for over four years. 

A much needed rest for Mrs. Bartsch made it necessary for 
the Bartsches to return to Canada for a furlough in 1038, 888 the 
broken health of Mrs. Lentzmann made for the return of the 
Lentzmanns in August, 1939, accompanied by Miss Harder, 889 only 
to be followed by Miss Siemens in October of the same year, 890 
while the Kramers as German citizens were interned by the Bel- 
gian government in May, 1940. 891 

In the meantime, however, Mr. Bartsch had returned to the 
field, leaving his family in Canada. 8 ® When war conditions did 
not permit the reunion of the family in Belgian Congo, Mr. 
Bartsch finally decided to join his family in Canada, having la- 
boured on the field for the most part alone from August 25, 
1939, to May 15, 1942. 893 

Upon his departure from the field he left the following 
property to the care of a few native Christians: two houses for 
missionaries, a large church building, four school houses, dor- 
mitories for 150 boys and girls, barns for goats and chickens 
and some sixty acres of land. 894 

From the date of Mr. Bartsch’s departure in 1942 no mis- 
sionaries have been on the field until only recently Reverend 
and Mrs. William Baerg and Miss Susie Brucks arrived at Bololo 
to resume the interrupted work in this section. A new location 
has been chosen by these missionaries and building is now in 
progress to open a central station at Djongo San go. 8 ” 

To the problem of constant fluctuation of the mission per- 
sonnel we must add the financial difficulties which beset the 
pioneer days of Bololo. 

Due to the fact that the missionaries who founded Bololo 
had no organization in the homeland to support their new ven- 
ture financially, and that personal sympathizers at home were 
affected by the depression, the missionaries suffered severely 
from lack of finances and at several occasions found it rather 
difficult to provide the bare necessities of life. 896 

881 Af. B. 1938:2, Bartsch, H. G. 
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This problem, however, was removed from the mission after 
the Africa Mission Society was organized. 

The Roman Catholic priests also wrought havoc in the dis- 
trict. 

Only ten months prior to the Bololo missionaries a Roman 
Catholic priest had settled in Dekese. He seemingly found his 
primary mission in causing difficulties for the Bololo mission- 
aries either by setting the government administrator against the 
missionaries, or by stirring up the local chiefs against Bololo, 
or by calling the boys away from the Protestant school for 
“other” duties, or by offering them gifts to attend his services. 

The battle against Roman Catholic priests at times was al- 
most as severe as the struggle against paganism and remained 
so throughout all the years. 8 '” 

(b.) Inner Developments. 

With such outer difficulties and problems besetting the 
mission it is easy to see that the inner developments or the actu- 
al mission achievements would not be so evident as the mission- 
aries would have liked to see them. Yet there was progress in 
evangelism, education, medical and literary work. 

Evangelism: Only slowly the missionaries succeeded in win- 
ning the confidence of the superstitous Basongo-Meno people 
and in drawing them to the chapel for services. Much preach- 
ing had to be done in the open air, even in the village Bololo. 8 * 
Fear kept the people at a distance. However, “in 1936 the Lord 
blessed the mission with a revival and some eighty individuals 
professed conversion to Christianity”. 8 * 1 Henceforth regular 
services could be conducted in the chapel at the mission station 
with some people attending the Christian worship quite regu- 
larly, and not infrequently did the attendance number 400 to 500 
people. 800 

The missionaries, however, were very cautious in not has- 
tening baptism and it was only in 1942 when the first six per- 
sons were served with this rite and accepted into full church 
membership. 001 
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The missionaries also undertook repeated and extensive tours 
through the Dekese Territory and served the good seed of the 
Gospel in many villages and all parts of the field.” 2 

Much witnessing for Christianity was also done in the sur- 
rounding villages by some older boys attending the mission sta- 
tion school.” 3 

Education: The school received much emphasis at Bololo and 
was opened from the very beginning of the work. It has had 
many “ups and downs” and has caused much work and grief to 
the missionaries. Yet it was soon realized that the mission school 
would develop into the best yielding source of discipleship as well 
as future assistants in the mission. 

The life in the village was so savage-like and so in the grip 
of the “religious functionaries” that the missionaries felt it 
necessary to withdraw the boys, at least temporarily, from the 
villages and bring them to the mission station to make them 
receptive to the first rudiments of the Christian doctrine and 
life.” 1 

The school grew to an enrollment of some 200 boys within 
a few years.” 5 This happy development, however, was not last- 
ing and soon suffered almost a complete breakdown. For, when 
the personnel on the mission station changed in 1938 and the new 
missionaries announced the re-opening of the school, no boys 
returned to the mission. With the cooperation of the state 
authorities some students were won back, but the fluctuation of 
the mission staff and the constant opposiion caused by the Ro- 
man Catholic priest did hinder the upbuilding of the educational 
work.” 6 

The school has yielded, however, some healthy fruit, for, 
all six individuals being baptized in 1942 were former students 
of the school, four of these six now serving as evangelists to their 
own people and remaining true witnesses and upholding the work 
during all the years of the absence of the missionaries.” 7 

Medical Work: The medical work was in charge of Miss Har- 
der, who was later assisted by Miss Siemens.” 8 

The hygienic and health conditions being very poor among 
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the primitive Basongo-Meno, this phase of mission activity as- 
sumed great importance from the very beginning. The great diffi- 
culties, however, were to make the natives realize the value of 
true medical and hygienic care, and to secure the necessary med- 
ical supplies.™ 

The principal diseases afflicting the natives are tuberculosis, 
leprosy, and syphillis. 910 

To meet the great need a dispensary was erected from the 
very beginning and from here as well as through the many visits 
to the various villages much medicine has been distributed and 
many afflicted individuals have been relieved of their sufferings. 91 ' 

Literary Work: The literary work was committed to Miss 
Eva Jantz who gave herself wholeheartedly to the task of learn- 
ing the difficult Dekese dialect in order to do such literary work 
as the pioneer work would require. When she was compelled to 
relinquish her services in Africa and return to America the task 
was shared by other missionaries and up to date some seventy 
Christian songs have been translated into the Lingala language, 
printed and put into the hands of the natives. The Mennonite 
Articles of Faith have also been translated and printed for use 
in the schools. Bible stories from the Old Testament Rave been 
translated, mimeographed, put into book form and made avail- 
able to the Christians. Also the Gospel of John and Mark and 
some stories from the Acts of the Apostles have been put into 
the Lingala language. 912 

Thus the foundations for the mission program had been laid 
before the serious interruption came in 1942 which left the mis- 
sion without a staff to carry on the work. 

We hope that a thorough and widespread mission will develop 
with the reopening of the station in the post-war era and reap 
many fruits of the faithful labours of the pioneers. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 

No student of the growth of missions in the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church can leave the field without being impressed by a num- 
ber of factors which force themselves into definite conclusions. A 
few of the latter we shall put down in writing. 

No unprejudiced student can avoid the conclusion that the 
fathers who laid the foundation of the present missionary pro- 
gram within the Mennonite Brethren church were men of God 
with a strong conviction of obligation and obedience to God. They 
knew they possessed a message that was more than a theory or a 
system of theology. Their message was the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth. The deep realization of a 
world lost without Christ and hopeless for time and eternity com- 
pelled them to sacrifice time, finances, health and lives. How- 
ever, missions was not only an obligation to them. It was much 
more than an obligation, it was an expression of gratitude 
for the blessed realities that filled their own hearts and 
lives. Missions truly became an outlet for a life overflowing 
with an appreciation of the goodness and grace of God. Thus 
their mission festivals were held on the day of “harvest 
thanksgiving” with the challenge to “Go your way, eat the fat 
and drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom noth- 
ing is prepared.” To some of them missions was the expression 
of simple obedience to the command of Christ, and without much 
calculation, speculation, or feeling they bowed before the Christ 
they believed in and obeyed His final command to preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature. Thus we have a combination of motives 
cooperatively expressing themselves in the great cause of world 
evangelism. It must be noted, however, that all the motives found 
their course in a genuine and deep experience of Christ, which ex- 
perience ever remains the determining factor of mission interest. 
If such experience is deep and steady, the mission interest will be 
deep and steady. With its shallowness, a fading of the mission 
interest sets in. 

The courage, faith, and wisdom of the fathers stands out in 
bright colors against the background of their history and heritage. 
It cannot be said truthfully that the Mennonite people as a whole 
have been a people of real evangelistic zeal and a vision for world 
evangelism. While it is true that the very beginning of the Ana- 
baptist movement had all the marks of an enthusiastic evangel- 
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ism, such enthusiasm faded away as the experience of Christ shal- 
lowed. At other places it was driven underground because of 
stiffening opposition. However, it may be and whatever the 
causes may be, the heritage of our fathers was not that of evan- 
gelism and world-wide missions. A self-contained and containing 
mind somewhat bent toward social welfare work was their back- 
ground. Therefore it took real courage and faith to step out in- 
to an aggressive program of evangelism and world-wide missions, 
especially for the fathers coming from Russia. Such courage and 
faith carried them forward when means at home were few and 
difficulties abroad were grave and failure seemed to creep upon 
them. This courage and faith defied all opposition and obstacles 
because it was anchored in the promises and the calling of God; 
John 15:16 being the foundation upon which the first missionaries 
had been accepted at the Annual Conference in 1898. Surely He 
could not fail them, though their numbers were small and their 
means limited. 

Wisdom is revealed in the organization of the whole confer- 
ence for work instead of a society within the conference, the 
choice of fields, the missionaries, and the policies followed as laid 
down by the conference. The constitutency has stood by faith- 
fully and met the challenge that missionaries and the Board of 
Foreign Missions have placed before it. 

The conference has been able to solve or dissolve all major 
problems and issues and the unity with which the work has 
moved forward is impressive. Though this unity has at times 
been threatened due to an aggressive policy of individuals or slow- 
ness of progression of the Board of Foreign Missions, no serious 
breach has occurred, and the conference has held together and 
moved forward as a body constantly keeping before itself the 
great and holy obligation and blessed privilege of bringing the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to a Christless world. The aggressive poli- 
cy of the last years is most encouraging and proves that a mission 
interest can be sustained over a longer period of time in the midst 
of a smaller body, widely scattered geographically but closely 
united spiritually. 

The missionaries who have gone out under the auspices of the 
Mennonite Brethren church have, done so not because of gain, 
glory, or adventure, for none of these have been their lot. After 
testing their genuineness of experience in Christ, loyalty to the 
conference, and soundness of doctrine, they have been called 
upon to sacrifice, toil and endure in the ministry which was en- 
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trusted to them. Liberty in the field and freedom to determine 
their own policies and choose their own principles of work have 
been a partial reward for their loneliness. 

With very rare exceptions all missionaries have proven them- 
selves worthy of the confidence of the conference, certain in and 
loyal to their divine calling, and competent for their great task. 

Their methods have been simple, Biblical, and in most cases 
approved and appreciated by the people whom they went out to 
serve. It may be said, however, that in several fields the methods 
are inadequate and call for a wider ministry on the part of the 
missionaries and the Board of Foreign Missions. The matter of 
methods in our rapidly changing world and the constant adjust- 
ments which become necessary are not realized by all at the same 
time and to the same degree. And it is in the realm of methods 
of work that adjustments are necessary. There are indications 
that corrections are on the way. 

Viewing the work as a whole, it is evident that the approval 
of the Lord is resting upon the mission program of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. The mission work at home as well as abroad 
shows symptoms of health and signs of progress. May it please 
the Lord to build and bless this cause to His own honor and glory, 
the welfare of the church, and the benefit of mankind. 
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APPENDIX A 

1. Charter and Bylaws as related to Foreign Mission work). 

CHARTER OF THE AMERICAN MENNONITE BRETHREN 

MISSION UNION 

Buhler, Reno County, Kansas 

The undersigned, citizens of the State of Kansas, do hereby 
voluntarily associate ourselves together for the purpose of form- 
ing a private corporation under the laws of the State of Kansas, 
and do hereby certify: 

FIRST 

That the name of this corporation shall be: The American 
Mennonite Brethren Mission Union. 

SECOND 

That the purposes for which this corporation is formed are 

A. To bring and to preach through missionaries the gospel 
to all nations without the gospel of Christ in home and foreign 
lands. 

B. To relieve the nations from idolatry and sins, to bring 
them to the obedience of faith in Christ and to the fellowship of 
the Son of God through the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

C. To employ,, send and support the necessary missionaries, 
assistants and deaconesses according to the rules in the bylaws. 

D. To own real estate, to open mission stations, and to erect, 
furnish and maintain the necessary buildings. 

THIRD 

That the place where its business is to be transacted is at 
Buhler, Reno County, Kansas. 

FOURTH 

That the term for which this corporation is to exist is ninety- 
nine years. 

FIFTH 

That the number of directors of this corporation shall be nine, 
and the names and residences of those who are appointed for the 
first year are: 

Abraham Schellenberg, Buhler, Reno Co., Kansas 

Johann Harms, Hillsboro, Marion Co., Kans. 

Franz Ediger, Buhler, Reno Co., Kans. 
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Johann Foth, Hillsboro, Marion Co., Kans. 

John J. Regier, Henderson, York Co., Nebr. 

Heinrich Adrian, Parker, Turner Co., S. D. 

Heinrich Voth, Bingham Lake, Cottonwood Co., Minnesota 

John F. Harms, Medford, Grant Co., Okla. 

Johann Warkentin, Winkler, Manitoba 

SIXTH 

That the estimated value of the goods, chattels, lands, rights 
and credits owned by the corporation is fifty thousand dollars. 

That the amount of the capital stock of this corporation . . . 

SEVENTH 

That the names and residences of the stockholders of said 
corporation, and the number of shares held by each, are as fol- 
lows, to-wit: 


Names 

Residences 

Abraham Schellenberg 

Buhler, Kansas 

Johann J. Regier 

Henderson, Nebr. 

Johann Foth 

Hillsboro, Kans. 

Peter Regier 

North Enid, 0. T. 

Heinrich Voth 

Bingham Lake, Minn. 

Franz Ediger 

Buhler, Kansas 

J. F. Harms 

Medford, Oklahoma 

John Harms 

Hillsboro, Kansas 

Heinrich Adrian 

Parker, South Dakota 

Johann Warkentin 

Winkler, Man. 

Abraham Richert 

Shelly, 0. T . 

M. M. Just 

Isabella, 0. T. 

Henry Schmidt 

Sparta, Kansas 

J. S. Foth 

Hillsboro, Kansas 

Heinrich Delk 

Hillsboro, Kansas 

Peter Wiens 

Bingham Lake, Minn. 

Cornelius Neufeld 

Charleston, Nebr. 

Johann Bese 

Parker, S. Dak 

Cornelius Hiebert 

Kirk, Colorado 

Jacob G. Friesen 

Hillsboro, Kansas 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, We have hereunto subscribed 
our names, this 24th day of October, A. D. 1900. 

Abraham Schellenberg Johann Foth Heinrich Voth 

Franz Ediger John J. Regier John F. Harms 

Johann Harms Heinrich Adrian Johann Warkentin 
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STATE OF KANSAS 
RENO COUNTY ss 


Personally appeared before me, a Notary Public in and for 
Reno County, Kansas, the above-named Abraham Schellenberg, 
Franz Ediger, John Harms, Johann Foth, John J. Regier, Heinrich 
Adrian, Heinrich Voth, John F. Harms, and Johann Warkentin 
who are personally known to me to be the same persons who exe- 
cuted the foregoing instrument of writing’, and duly acknowledged 
the execution of the same. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my 
name and affixed my notarial seal, this 24th day of October, A. D. 
1900. 

A. B. Buhler, Notary Public. 


(Seal) 

(My commission expires October 13th, 1901.) 

FILED FOR RECORD, November 20, 1900. 

Geo. A. Clark, Secretary of State. 


PETITION FOR AMENDMENT OF CHARTER 

of 

The American Mennonite Brethren Mission Union 
of Buhler, Reno County, Kansas 
Original filed November 20th, 1900 

To the State Charter Board, Topeka, Kansas 

Mr. C. E. Denton, Secretary 
Dear Sir: 

We, THE AMERICAN BRETHREN MISSION UNION, a cor- 
poration, the Directors having subscribed hereto, representing 
two-thirds of the number of its Board, and certified to by the pres- 
ident and secretary of said Board, respectfully petition The Kan- 
sas State Charter Board to Grant the aforesaid Mission Union the 
hereinafter stipulated changes and amendments to its charter 
now on file in your office. 

The principal reason we offer for this amendment, as herein- 
after stated and for which we pray, is : That the original charter 
in its provisions and limitations relates to foreign missions in def- 
inite terms, but omits reference to home missions, schools and ben- 
evolent institutions, all of which, as we believe and has been de- 
cided by our General Conference, should form a part of the mis- 
sion of the association acting under said charter: 
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FIRST 

That the name of this corporation be: THE CONFERENCE 
OF THE MENNONITE! BRETHREN CHURCH OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

SECOND 

That the purpose for which this corporation is formed be : 

A. To preach the gospel in different lands through mission- 
aries and evangelists. 

B. To join and gather together in fellowship of Christ the 
believers, and to teach and guide them for their protection from 
evil. 

C. The opening and keeping up of benevolent institutions and 
schools and to publish Christian literature . 

D. The sending out and supporting of missionaries, teachers, 
evangelists and others to labor according to the rules and bylaws 
of the association. 

E. The collection of the necessary funds and money, the re- 
ceiving of gifts and donations, to own and secure property, land or 
sites, erect mission stations, schools and such other benevolent 
institutions, and to support them. 

No further changes to original charter required. 

Henry Voth, President 
N. N. Hiebert, Secretary 

D. D. Ediger, Director; Rev. H. Adrian, Director 
Johann Foth, Director; Johann Warkentin, Director 
J. J. Kliewer, Director; Abr. Richert, Director 
State of Minnesota, County of Cottonwood, SS. 

Personally appeared before me, the undersigned, a Notary 
Public, The American Mennonite Brethren Mission Union, a cor- 
poration represented by Henry Voth, and attested by Notary. 
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Nebengesetze 

cler Amerikanischen Mennoniten Briider Missions Vereinigung 
(1900 Constitution) 

I. 

1. Obzwar die Mennoniten Missions-Vereinigung die Aufgabe hat, "alien 
Menschen das Evangelium von Christo zu predigen, so hat doch diese Kor- 
poration ganz besonders den Zweck, den Heiden, die nichts von einem leben- 
digen Gott und von der Erlosung durch Christum wissen, die frohe Kunde 
zu bringen, ihnen aus ihrem geistlichen Elend herauszuhelfen, und soweit 
wie moglich ihre Not zu lindern. 


II. 

a. Mitglieder dioser Missions-Vereinigung sind alle, die Mitglieder der 
Mennoniten Briider-Gemeinde sind, und dieses Werk mit Gaben und Gebet 
unterstiitzen. 

b. Ehrenmitglieder konnen alle Kinder Gottes werden, die ausserhalb 
der Mennoniten Briider-Gemeinde sind, wenn sie dieses Werk mit der Tat 
unterstiitzen. 

c. Alle Mitglieder und Ehrenmitglieder sollen es fur ihre Pflicht halten 
die Missionsarbeit durch glaubiges Gebet und freiwillige Gaben zu unter- 
stiitzen. 

m. 

a. Die Mennoniten Briider Missions-Vereinigung ist ,in dr-ei Teile or- 
ganisiert; 1. die Vereinigung ins Gesamte; 2. das Verwaltungskomitee; 3. das 
Ausfiihrungskomite. 

b. Die Vereinigung hat jahrlich eine Versammlung im Oktober wah- 
rend der Bundeskonferenz, und soil an solchem Ort abgehalten werden 
wie die Einigung mit den Bundesgemeinschaften der Konferenz der Menno- 
niten Briider-Gemeinde getroffen werden kann. 

c. Das Stimm- und Wahlrecht wird auf den jahrliehen Versammlungen 
bestimmt. 

IV. 

Der Missionsvorstand sind: 

a. Das Verwaltungskomitee bestehend aus sechzig Personen, ein- 
schliesslich der neun Trustees, wird gewahlt von der Konferenz. Ein Drittel 
von diessen werden auf jeder jahrliehen Versammlung neu gewahlt und die- 
nen dann drei Jahre. Nicht mehr wie die Halfte diirfen Prediger sein. Die- 
ses Komitee hat jahrlich eine Sitzung zur Zeit der Bundeskonferenz. Doch 
mag es zusammengerufen werden zu einer aussergewohnlichen Versamm- 
lung, falls dringende GeschaEte vorliegen. Es mtissen jedoch mehr als die 
Halfte der Komiteemitglieder zusammenkommen Oder schriftlich vertreten 
sein, um eine beschlussfahige Versammlung zu bilden. 

b. Das Ausfiihrungskomitee, ebenfalls von der Konferenz gewahlt, be- 
stehend aus einem Vorsitzer, einem stellvertretenden Vorsitzer, einem 
Schreiber, und einem Kassenfiihrer. Dieses Komitee ist sogleich der Vorstand 
des Verwaltungskomitees. Jedes Jahr wird ein Glied dieses Komitees neu 
gewahlt und dient dann drei Jahre. 

c. Ein Komitee, welches aus unsern samtlichen Missionaren auf den 
betreffenden Arbeitsfeldem sich zusammensetzt. 

V. 

Pflichten des Missionsvorstandes. 

a. Das Verwaltungskomitee und das Ausfiihrungskomitee haben die 
Aufsicht iiber die ganze Missionsarbeit, namlich Wahl und Aussendung der 
Missionare, Eroffnung neuer Missionsstationen, Bewilligung der Gelder, usw., 
usw. 

b. Dem Ausfiihrungskomitee fallt ausserdem die Arbeit zu, alle Ge- 
schafte samt den damit verbundenen Kleinigkeiten in Ausfiihrung zu brin- 
gen, ausgenommen solche, die die Konferenz Oder das Verwaltungskomitee 
in Ausfiihrung bringt. 
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c. Das Komitee, bestehend aus den Missionaren, ist dem Verwaltungs- 
komitee und dem Ausfuhrungskomitee untergeordnet, und hat die Komitees 
daher mit Rat zu unterstiitzen und ihre Beschliisse auszufuhren. 


VI. 

a. Der Vorsitzer hat die Versammlungen anzutaeraumen und zu leiten, 
Komitees zu emennen, die zeitweilig notwendig erschienen, wahrend Abwe- 
senheit des Vorsitzers hat der stellvertretende Vorsitzer solches zu tun. 

b. Der Schreiber hat in den Sitzungen des Vorstandes das Protokoll 
zu fiihren und dasselbe in ein dazu bestimmtes Buch einzuschreiben. Er 
fiihrt die vorkommenden Korrespondenzen, schreibt die Geldanweisungen fur 
den Schatzmeister aus und hat die Dokumente der Korporation aufzubewah- 
ren. 

c. Der Schatzmeister soil alles Geld, filr die Mission bestimmt, in 
Empfang nehmen und quittieren, dasselbe gewissenhaft verwalten und auf 
Anweisung, unterschrieben vom Vorsitzer und Schreiber, auszahlen. Er soil 
bereit sein in irgend einer Versammlung des Vorstandes Oder der Konferenz 
iiber den Kassenbestand Bericht zu erstatten und das in der Kasse befindli- 
che Geld in Bar der Versammlung vorlegen zu konnen. 

VII. 

a. Beitrage fur den Fond werden unter folgenden Bedingungen ange- 
nommen: Wenn jemand die Summe dazu geben will, so geniigt es, wenn er 
Oder sie eine Note d'aflir gibt mit seiner Namensunterschrift; Eheleute un- 
terschreiben beide. Die Note kann zahlbar in zehn Jahren ausgestellt wer- 
den. Die Zinsen, die der Geber jahrlich zu geben verspricht, sind mindestens 
fiinf Prozent. Stirbt der Geber Oder sterben die Geber, so haben die Erben 
Oder Angehorigen die Note auszuzahlen, Summen unter $25 werden nur in 
Bar angenommen und dann anderweitig gegen Interessen ausgeliehen. Die 
Noten sind auf den Namen der Korporation auszustellen und hat der iSchatz- 
meister darauf zu sehen, dass gesetzliche Noten und gute Versicherung ge- 
geben werden. Das Stammkapital des Fonds darf nicht verbraucht werden, 
doch die Zinsen sollen zur Eroffnung neuer Stationen, zur Errichtung der 
Missionsbauten und zur Deckung sonstiger Unkosten in der Heidenmission 
verwendet werden. Wenn im Falle dringender Notwendigkeit vom Stamm- 
kapital des Fondes etwas verbraucht werden soli, so haben die Gelder filr je 
$25 eine Stimme bei der Abstimmung dariiber. 

b. Alle Landereien, die zur Erbauung der Missionsgebauden auf neu 
eroffneten Stationen des In- und Auslandes kauflich erworben werden, sind 
Eigentum der Korporation und sind die Besitztitel ebenfalls auf den Na- 
men der Korporation auszustellen. 

c. Alle Liebesgaben und Kollekten, mit keiner besonderen Angabe, 
werden zur Auszahlung der Gehalter der Missionare nach den Beschliissen 
der Konferenz und dem Gutachten des Ausfiihrungskomitees an dieselben 
ausgegeben. 

d. Alle Gaben, von den Gebern filr besondere Zwecke bestimmt, wer- 
den, soweit dies moglieh ist, ihrem Wunsche gemass verwendet. Wenn je- 
doch die Gaben zum gewunschten Zwecke nicht zu verwenden sind, aus ir- 
gend einer Ursache, so ist dem Geber solches zu melden und er darf sie filr 
andere Zwecke in der Mission bestimmen; tut er solches nicht, dann fliessen 
sie in die allgemeine Kasse. Es soli aber die allgemeine Kasse zuerst und 
am reichlichsten bedacht werden. 


vm. 

Alle Brtider Oder Schwestern, welche von der Mennoniten Briider Mis- 
sions-Vereinigung ausgesandt zu werden wiinschen, miissen Mitglieder der 
Mennoniten Bruder-Gemeinde sein, sich in ihrem Glaubensleben bewahrt, 
und die notige Bildung in deutscher und englischer Sprache haben, kor- 
perliche Gesundheit besitzen und das Vertrauen des Bundes geniessen. Um 
das Vertrauen des Bundes zu gewinnen, ist es notwendig, dass solche Ge- 
schwister wenigstens drei Jahre im Bunde mit Erfolg tatig gewesen sind; 
doch mogen sie, wenn sie das Vertrauen des Bundes schon geniessen und 
notwendig Arbeiter fehlen, eher ausgesandt werden. 
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IX. 

Ein Missionspaar erhalt bei der ersten Aussendung $250 zur Ausstat- 
tung, ledige Briider $125 und lediger Schwestern $100. Das Gehalt eines 
Missionspaares ist $750, eines ledigen Bruders $450, und einer ledigen 
Schwester $300. Sonst aber miissen sie fur alles selbst sorgen, wie z. B. 
Bobel, Medizin, Artzrechnung, Hiesen zur Gesundheit, oder in sonstigen, 
eigenen Interessen. 

X. 

Auf dem regelmassigen Jahresversammlungen, sowie auf den durch 
das Verwaltungskomitee je nach Bediirfnis und Notigwendigkeit einberufnen, 
ausserordentlichen Versammlungen soil bei alien Abstimmungen, Beschluss- 
fassungen und WaJhlen einfache Stimmenmehrheit aller anwesenden Wahl- 
stimmen entscheidend sein, wahrend zu Beschliissen iiber Zusatze und Ver- 
anderungen von Statuten und Nebengesetzen zwei Drittel aller anwesenden 
Wahlstimmen erforderlich sein soli. 

XL 

Ueber Vorschlage zur Veranderung der Statuten oder Nebengesetze darf 
nicht auf derselben Versammlnng, welcher solche Vorschlage zum erstenmal 
unterbreitet werden, sondem auf einer folgenden Versammlung endgiiltig 
abgestimmt werden; auch sollen derartige Vorschlage mindestens zwei Mo- 
nate vor dem Zusammentritt der entscheidenden Versammlung veroffentlicht 
werden, 
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Nebengesetze 

(1909 Constitution) 

2. Heidenmission 

A. Aufgabe. 

Die Konferenz hat die Aufgabe, den Volkern das Evangelium zu predi- 
gen, insonderheit den Heiden die frohe Botschaft der Erlosung durch Chri- 
stum zu bringen, naeh dem Befehl des Herrn Jesu in Mark. 16, 15. 

B. Missionsvorstand. 

1. Das Ausfuhrungskomitee im Einklange mit den andern Direktoren 
hat die Verwaltung fiber die ganze aussere Missionsarbeit, namlieh: Emp- 
fehlung und Aussendung der Missionare, Eroffnung von Stationen und Be- 
willigung von Geldern. 

2. Ein Komitee, welches aus samtlichen Missionaren besteht, die auf den 
Missionsfeldern sich befinden, ist dem Ausfuhrungskomitee zur Seite gestellt 
und hat letzteres mit Rat zu untersttitzen und dessen Beschlusse auszu- 
fiihren. 

3. Das Verwaltungskomitee, bestehend aus sechzig Briidern, wird ge- 
wahlt von der Konferenz. Ein Drittel von diesen werden auf jeder jahrli- 
chen Sitzung neu erwahlt und dienen dann drei Jahre. Nicht mehr wie die 
Halfte diirfen Prediger sein. Diesem Komitee fait die Verwaltung der for 
den Missionsfond gegebenen Noten zu 

C. Missionskasse. 

1. Der Missionsfond. Das Stammkapital des Fonds darf nich ver- 
braucht werden, doch die Zinsen derselben sollen zur Eroffnung von Statio- 
nen, Errichtung von Missionsbauten ud Deckung sonstiger Missionsunko- 
sten verwendet werden. Wenn, im Falle dringender Notwendigkeit, vom 
Stammkapital etwas verbraucht werden sol', so hat die Konferenz erst 
dariiber zu entscheiden. Beitrage fur den Fond werden unter folgenden 
Bedingungen angenommen: Wenn jemand eine Summe dazu geben will, so 
geniigt es, wenn er Oder sie eine Note dafiir gibt miit Namensunterschrift; 
Eheleute unterschreiben beide. Die Note kann zahlbar in zehn Jahren aus- 
gestellt werden. Die Zinsen, die der Geber zu geben verspricht, sind minde- 
stens fiinf Prozent. . Stirbt der Geber Oder die Geberin, so haben die Erben 
die Note auszuzahlen. Summen unter $25 werden nur in Bar angenommen 
und dann gegen Interessen ausgeliehen. Die Noten sind auf den N'amen 
der Korporation auszustellen. 

2. Allgemeine Kasse. Alle Liebesgaben und Kollekte mit keiner beson- 
deren Bestimmung werden zur Auszahlung der Gehalter der Missionare und 
zur Deckung anderer Missionsunkosten nach den Beschliissen der Kon- 
ferenz und dem Gutachten des Direktoriums und des Ausfiihrungskomitees 
verwendet. 

3. Spezielle Kasse. Alle Gaben, von den Gebern fur besondere Zwecke 
bestimmt, werden, so weit es moglich ist, nach ihrem Wunsche verwendet. 
Wenn jedoch die Gaben zum gewiinschten Zweck aus irgend einer Ursache 
nicht zu verwenden sind, so 1st dem Geber solches zu melden und er darf 
sie fur einen andern Zweck in der Mission bestimmen; geschieht letzteres 
nicht, so fliessen diese Gaben in die allgemenie Missionskasse. Es mochte 
immer die allgemeine Kasse am reichlichsten bedacht werden. 

4. Landereien. Alle Landereien, die zur Errichtung von Missionssta- 
tionen des In- und Auslandes notwendig sind und erworben werden, sind 
Eigentum dieser Korporation und sind die Besitztitel auf den Namen der 
Korporation auszustellen. 

D. Missionare. 

1. Aufnahme und Aussendung. Alle Briider und Schwestern, welche 
von der Konferenz der Mennoniten Briider-Gemeinde von Nord-Amerika 
ausgesandt zu werden wiinschen, miissen Mitglieder der Mennoniten 
Briider-Gemeinde sein, sich in ihrem Glaubensleben bewahrt, in ihrer Hei- 
matgemeinde ein gutes Zeugnis und von derselben eine Empfehlung haben, 
ferner miissen sie die notige korperliche Gesundheit, sowie die erforderliehe 
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Bildung in englischer und deutcher Sprache haben. Um das notwendige 
Vertrauen des Bundes zu geniessen, ware es wiinschenswert, dass solche 
Arbeiter erst etwa drei Jahre im Bunde mit Erfolg tatig gewesen waren; 
doch mogen sie, wenn sie das Vertrauen geniessen, auch eher ausgesandt 
werden. 

2. Unterhalt. Ein Ehepaar erhalt bei der Aussendung ins Ausland 
$250 zur Ausstattung, und ledige Personen je $125. Das jahrliche Gehalt 
eines Ehepaares ist $800, das einer ledigen Person $400. Nachdem die Ge- 
schwister drei Jahre in Indien gewesen, wird ihnen $50 auf die Person zu- 
gelegt. Das Gehalt der Missionare und Evangelisten in Amerika ist $500 
fur ein Geschwisterpaar und $350 das eines ledigen Bruders. Die Reiseko- 
sten sind nicht eingeschlossen. 

3. Termin des Dienstes. Unter gewohnlichen Verhaltnissen, das heisst 
wenn nicht Krankheit solches verhindert, erwartet die Konferenz, dass die 
Missionare sieben Oder acht Jahre tatig sind, worauf ihnen eine Erholung- 
reise erlaubt ist. 

4. Gehalt der Missionare wahrend der Erholung in der Heimat. Das 
Gehalt eines Ehepaares wahrend der Zeit der Erholung betragt $600, das 
einer ledigen Person $300. 

5. Entlassung. Sollten Missionsarbeiter in nicht selbstverschuldete 
Lage komraen, dass sie von der Konferenz entlassen werden miissen, so 
verpflichtet die Konferenz sich, zwei Jahre nach solcher Entlassung fur den 
Unterhalt solcher Arbeiter zu sorgen. In besonderen Fallen aber will sie 
auch femer tun, was die christliche Liebe gebietet. 

6. Berichte. Die Missionsgeschwister sollen an das Ausfiihrungsko- 
mitee einen jahrlichen Bericht der Finanzen und Arbeit, und an den Editor 
des “Zionsbote” einen vierteljahrlichen Bericht von der Arbeit senden. 
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BY-LAWS— ARTICLE XI 
Foreign Missions (1936 Constitution) 

Section 1. The Aim. The Conference recognizes it as its duty 
to preach the gospel to the nations and especially to bring the 
message of salvation through Jesus Christ to the heathen in ac- 
cordance with the commission of Jesus: “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to the whole creation” (Mark 16:15) . 

Section 2. The Managing Committee. The responsibility 
of directing the foreign mission work rests with the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the committee consisting of the mission- 
aries that are in active service, and is subject to the specifications 
contained in this article and the resolutions of the Conference. 

Section 3. The Board of Foreign Missions. 

Clause 1. Election, Term of Office and Organization. The 
Board consists of five members elected by the Conference at a 
regular session for one term of approximately three years. The 
organization provides for a chairman, a vice chairman, a secretary, 
an assistant secretary, and a treasurer. 

Clause 2. Duties of the Board. 

(a) The Board of Foreign Missions has full control over all 
foreign mission work. It submits to the Conference, or to the 
churches, the recommendations for the acceptance of new mission- 
aries, decides in all questions concerning the sending of mission- 
aries and the opening of new stations, and provides that the re- 
ceived mission funds are appropriated equitably. 

(b) Before each convention of the Conference the Board 
prepares a budget covering the ensuing year. This is then recom- 
mended to the Conference for examination and eventual accept- 
ance and serves as a basis for the appropriation of mission funds. 
In those years when the Conference is not in session, the Board 
revises the budget and makes such changes as have become neces- 
sary by new deeds or changed conditions. However, the Board is 
obligated to carry out the provisions of the budget only so far as 
the receipts of mission funds make this possible. 

(c) In times of extreme need the Board may ask for money 
out of the mission endowment fund as provided for in Article X, 
Section 2, Clause 2. Use is to be made of this provision mainly in 
cases when the safety of the missionaries is in danger or when de- 
pressions set in that would imperil the continuation of the work. 

(d) The Board is charged especially with the duty of stimu- 
lating the interest in foreign missions and of advancing the work 
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in every way. It endeavors to do this by publishing reports on the 
condition of the work quarterly or oftener, and by sending to the 
missionaries on the field encouraging communications from the 
homeland. 

(e) The Board is expected to meet in regular session at 
least twice a year for detailed consultation concerning the needs 
of the work. The traveling expenses caused thereby are to be 
paid out of the mission treasury. 

Clause 3. The Duties of the Separate Officers. 

(a) The chairman performs the customary duties of the 
office. He presides at the meetings of the Board, and provides 
for the appropriate representation of the mission work at the con- 
ventions of the Conference. If it is impossible for him to perform 
his duties the vice chairman takes his place. 

(b) The secretary keeps the minutes of all sessions and 
takes care of the official correspondence. He shall preserve both 
the minutes and all official correspondence for which purpose the 
Board is instructed to provide the necessary accommodations. Fur- 
thermore, the secretary prepares quarterly reports on the exist- 
ing conditions of the work and submiits them for publication. It 
is primarily his duty to encourage and strengthen the mis- 
sionaries by frequent communications from the homeland. 
The assistant secretary finds his chief duty in the help that he 
can give during the sessions of the Board by aiding in recording 
the proceedings of the meeting. 

(c) The treasurer is authorized to receive all funds that are 
given for mission work, and is required to issue receipts for the 
same and to administer these funds conscientiously. He makes all 
payments in accordance with the specifications of the Conference 
or of the Board and on the basis of the officially accepted budget. 
Accounts, for the payment of which provision has not been made 
in the manner prescribed above, must first be approved by the 
chairman and the secretary. He shall keep himself prepared to 
report in detail on the condition of the treasury at any meeting of 
the Board or the Conference and to produce the cash that is in 
the treasury. In order to facilitate the receiving and transmit- 
ting of the contributions for mission work from distant churches, 
the Board may appoint assistant treasurers as conditions may re- 
quire. These need not be members of the Board. 

Section 4. The Committees of Missionaries. 

(a) The missionaries that serve on any specific field (includ- 
ing both men and women) are considered to be a committee that 
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participates in the management of the mission work by submitting 
its recommendations. Thus every field is represented. 

(b) The organization of the work on the field is left to the 
respectiive missionaries. Likewise the arranging of all local af- 
fairs of their fields rests in their hands. But they should always 
endeavor to obtain Uniform procedures in all mission work. 

(c) These committees of missionaries direct to the Board of 
Foreign Missions their recommendations for the work in their re- 
spective fields and give detailed information concerning the needs 
and the conditions. Provisions for the work are then made as far 
as possible on the basis of these recommendations and reports. 

Section 5. The Treasuries for Foreign Missions. 

Clause 1. The Mission Endowment Fund. The regulations 
for this fund are contained in Article X, Section 2. 

Clause 2. The Mission Treasury. 

(a) Income into this treasury is being sought from the fol- 
lowing sources: Mission offerings in churches, Sunday Schools, 
young people’s societies, and other organizations in the churches ; 
mission offerings at harvest and mission festivals; contributions 
given by God’s children as expressions of gratitude to the Lord; 
interest from the mission endowment fund, and rents from mission 
farms and other properties. All gifts designated in general terms 
for mission work flow into this treasury. 

(b) Mission money that flows into this treasury is used to 
spread the gospel among the heathen. Missionaries are sent out 
and are supported by it, mission buildings are erected and the vari- 
ous brancehs of mission work are supported, such as evangeliza- 
tion through native preachers and Bible women, schools at the sta- 
tions and in villages, nursing the sick in hospitals and in the vil- 
lages. 

Clause 3. The Treasury for Assigned Gifts. 

(a) All gifts that are designated for a certain field or some 
specific purpose are remitted according to the wishes of the do- 
nors. However, if ror some unavoidable reason they cannot be 
sent to the designated field, it is to be reported to the donors 
so that they can reassign them to other mission purposes. If no 
specific designation is then given, these gifts flow into the regular 
mission treasury. 

(b) Mission money given to the support of native preachers, 
Bible women, etc., in the fields for which the Conference has be- 
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come responsible is considered to supplement wherever the income 
of the regular mission treasury is insufficient to satify all need. 

Section 6. Missionaries. 

Clause 1. Accepting and Sending Missionaries. All breth- 
ren and sisters that wish to be sent by the Conference, must be 
members of the Mennonite Brethren Church, have been found ap- 
proved in their spiritual life, be in good standing in their home 
church and obtain from the same a recommendation for service in 
foreign mission work. Furthermore they must be in good bodily 
health and possess the necessary education and training. In order 
to gain the confidence of the Conference it is desirable that such 
workers have been active in the churches for a period of three 
years ; but if they possess this confidence they may be sent earlier. 

Clause 2. Support. 

(a) Each married couple receives a certain amount for 
equipment when they are sent to the field the first time; single 
persons receive one half of the amount. In addition to this they 
are allowed something the first year toward extra expenses con- 
nected with the study of the language. 

(b) The annual salaries of the missionaries, both for the 
time of active service and that spent at home on furlough, are 
stipulated by the Conference with due consideration of conditions 
as they exist at home and on the fields. But whenever special 
cases occur or hard times arise, it shall be the right and duty of 
the Board of Foreign Missions to make such provision that the 
work can be carried on till the next convention of the Conference. 

Claue 3 Terms of Service and Furloughs. 

(a) Under ordinary conditions, i. e. when not prevented by 
sickness, the Conference expects that missionaries are in active 
work for a period of seven or eight years. After this a furlough 
is granted. 

(b) After the first term of service a furlough of from twelve 
to eighteen months is granted with salary; after the second or 
hny later term the furlough may be a litle longer, but should not 
exceed a period of three years. 

Clause 4. Providing for the Children. 

(a) The Conference assists the missionaries in the care of 
their children, by making special allowances for their support un- 
til they have reached the age of eighteen years. 

(b) Whenever children attain the age in which they cannot 
be taken into the field without serious loss, the return of the 
missionaries into active mission work is expected only when they 
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can make arrangements for their supervision and care during the 
time of their absence. 

Clause 5. Retiring From Active Mission Service. 

(a) When missionaries who have been approved in the 
work, receive the conviction from the Lord that they should enter 
into other work or serve on some other mission field, they may 
withdraw with the consent of the Board. The Conference is 
thereby absolved from any further obligations. 

(b) Should the conditions so shape themselves that the Con- 
ference cannot retain all mission workers in active service, the 
Conference obligates itself to provide for such mission workers af- 
ter their release as provided for their support during times of fur- 
lough, i. e. eighteen months when the release comes after one term 
of service and three years if it comes after the second or a later 
term. 

(c) The Conference endeavors to provide for those mission- 
aries who have spent their whole strength in mission service by 
the purchase or erection of one or more mission homes. It also 
requests the home churches to provide for the support of the 
mission workers who belong to them and reside in their midst, for 
they receive many blessings through the presence and service of 
such workers. . The Conference is willing to do in every case what 
Christian love demands. 

Clause 6. Reports. The missionaries as a committe on their 
field shall report semi-annually to the Board on the finances and 
the work together with recommendations for providing for the 
mission work. Aside from this it is desired that all missionaries 
report frequently on their work and if possible send quarterly re- 
ports to the editor of the “Zionsbote” for publication. 
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APPENDIX B 

PRINCIPLES FOR THE EXTENSION OF MISSION WORK 

(As approved by the Board of Foreign Missions, September 15, 1942, for 
recommendation to the Conference.) 

Section 1. Purpose and Aim. 

Clause 1. General Statement. “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to the whole creation’’ (Mark 16:15). This Great Commission of 
our Lord Jesus has been the inspiration oif His church throughout the 
centuries in every sincere effort to spread the light of the gospel. That this 
may continue to be the controlling passion of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
of North America and become such in an even larger measure is the Purpose 
and Aim of these Principles for the Extension of Mission Work. 

Clause 2. There exists within the Mennonite Brethren Church much 
interest in mission work which cannot be utilized to its fullest extent nor di- 
rected most effectively without more definite organization. It is the specific 
purpose of these Principles to provide for the organization of these interests 
and their correlation with the Board of Foreign Missions of the Conference 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America. 

Clause 3. Present trends under the coercion of existing world condi- 
tions tend toward greater union of efforts for the extension of God’s king- 
dom here on earth. The hope is entertained that these Principles may also 
serve to lead to closer affiliation of such churches, mission societies, and 
other similar bodies that are closely related by their faith, practice, and 
history. 

Section 2. Organization and Method of Operation. 

Clause 1. Separate mission societies in the sense and nature of these 
Principles should be organized within the Mennonite Brethren Church only 
when there is a pressing need that cannot be met effectively otherwise and 
the interest is sufficiently stable and widespread that its successful operation 
can be expected to continue over a reasonable period of time. The restrictive 
phase of this clause does not apply to the formation of mission societies 
within the local churches for prayer, mission study, the raising of funds, 
and like purposes. 

Clause 2. Mission societies that are organized for the purpose of sup- 
porting work on some definite mission field may apply to the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of 
North America for affiliation with the same in its work. Upon gaining 
the necessary mutual understanding and formulating the agreement, the 
work is to be transacted in harmony with the provisions laid down in the 
following clauses for these Principles. 

Clause 3. At least once a year these affiliated societies are invited to 
meet jointly with the Board of Foreign Missions for the purpose of consid- 
ering the need of the work and of making the necessary provision for its 
maintenance through another year. The time and place of such meetings 
as well as the number of representative delegates are to be arranged by 
mutual agreement. Conversely, these affiliated societies invite the Board of 
Foreign Missions to be represented at least once a year. It is understood 
that each society takes care of the traveling expenses of their representa- 
tives, unless other provisions are made. 

Clause 4. It shall be the purpose of these joint meetings to study the 
needs of the various fields, try to find ways and means of meeting these 
needs and make provision for the maintenance and possible expansion of the 
work in all its phases. In order to accomplish this, it is expected that 
detailed and complete reports be prepared and submitted to the joint ses- 
sion, and that all deliberations be carried on in openness and full mutual 
confidence. After these joint sessions each co-operatig body has the right 
to meet in executive session. 

Section 3. Missionaries. 

Clause 1. The affiliated societies through their committees or boards 
are enjoined to use the utmost care to accept and send out as missionaries 
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only persons that meet the general requirements which are approved by the 
Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America in so far as 
they apply to the purpose of these principles. Article XI, Section 6. Clause 1 
in the “Constitution and Bylaws” contains a list of these qualifications, and 
of them the following apply to the present purpose. It is expected of all 
candidates for mission work that they (a) have been found approved in 
their spiritual life, (b) be in good standing in their home church, (c) ob-’ 
tain from their home church a recommendation for the mission work in 
which they wish to engage, (d) be in good bodily health, and (e) possess 
the necessary education and training. 

It is recognized that no list of qualifications can cover all cases; varia- 
tions and exceptions may be made with respect to the individual candidates 
and also in regard to the different fields of service. The responsible govern- 
ing body (the committee or board of the mission society) has the right to 
pass on the application. Some of the large mission societies from the many 
years of extensive experience especially in tropical countries include the 
following points in their standards. These may serve as a guide even when 
they cannot be applied as an ironclad rule. 

(a) Age limit. 24 to 30 years is considered by most mission societies 
as the age for the acquisition of a new language. 

(b) Health. Only those candidates should be accepted for service in 
foreign fields who pass a thorough medical examination. 

(c) Education. Some will need specialized training, but all should 
have a good knowledge of the Bible. Special training will be required for 
those who wish to serve as doctors, nurses, teachers. One needs to remem- 
ber that the best is not too good on the mission field. Of a missionary who 
has charge of a station it is not expected too much that he have acquired a 
college education and completed a theological course. 

,d) Experience. It is well that the candidates have at least one year’s 
experience in the homeland in lines of service similar to those in which 
they expect to engage on the mission field. Originally our brethren re- 
quired three years. During this time the candidate should give evidence of 
efficiency and tact and love for souls (2 Cor. 5:14a). 

(e) Character. High ideals in social and business relations, common 
sense in dealing with others, steadiness of purpose, ability to work harmo- 
niously with others, cheerfulness of spirit, absolute adherence to the path of 
virtue — these are qualities that every missionary must cultivate. 

(f) Family Relations. The mission fields offer fine opportunities to 
single ladies. Some boards do not hesitate to send single men; but in most 
cases it is best that they marry before they go to a foreign field. Children 
in the home of a missionary are not considered a hindrance; but when the 
family has become large and especially when some of the children are of 
school age, parents need to consider seriously whether their first duty does 
not tie them to the homeland where they can give more adequate care to 
the precious young souls that God has entrusted to them. 

(g.) Fin'anciai Obligations. The vocation of the missionary calls for 
heavy sacrifices and seldom offers abundant rewards in monetary values. It 
is therefore highly desirable that the new missionary discharge all of his 
financial obligations before entrance upon the work. It will be hard to pay 
debts with savings from a missionary’s modest salary. Moreover, to have 
found ways and means to liquidate one’s own obligations is one of the finest 
recommendations that a young person can have. 

(h) The ^all From God. This is of the- highest importance, and every 
candidate should be clear on this point. It is a subjective qualification of 
which the person alone can speak with certainty. But one needs to remem- 
ber that this subjective call will be corroborated by qualities listed above. 
When the Holy Spirit called for the separation of Barn'abas and Saul, the. 
call found a ready response by their associates rand the church at Antioch 
(Acts 13:1-3). 

Clause 2. All affiliated misision societies, including their governing 
bodies (committees or boards) and missionaries, pledge themselves to work 
harmoniously with the Board of Foreign Missions toward the end that per- 
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feet unity is maintained in the churches at home and that the work on the 
the various mission fields is likewise carried on in the same spirit of unity, 
especially in regard to the theological teaching and the founding and organ- 
izing of churches. 

Clause 3. It will be possible that members of denominations other than 
the Mennonite Brethren work upon these mission fields, provided they ob- 
serve the principles announced above, adhere to the 'approved teaching of 
Scriptural truths, and the churches which they represent contribute a 
reasonable share of their support. 

Section 4. Support and Administration of Funds. 

Clause 1. Each affiliated mission society has the right to maintain 
its own treasury and administer its funds. However, it shall always be the 
policy of he treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions to give such as- 
sistance as may be desired and is within his means. If desired, funds may 
be transmitted through the Board’s treasury. 

Clause 2. Contributions to the work of the affiliated mission societies 
may be solicited from those sources and in ways and means found to be fair 
and adequate by agreement with the Board of Foreign Missions. First in 
line would be member churches of the Mennonite Brethren Conference. The 
church paper “Zionsbote?’ and other periodicals as well as deputation 
work would be considered proper means for the purposes of publicity in 
order to lay the needs of any particular field before the people. In this 
solicitation for funds great care should be exercised to avoid all repression 
of rightful interests of those concerned. Member churches of the Menno- 
nite Brethren Conference should not forget that their first duty is toward 
those missions for which the Conference has assumed all responsibility. 

Clause 3. On the occasion of the joint session with the representa- 
tives of the affiliated mission societies, the Board of Foreign Missions pre- 
pares a budget for the work on all fields concerned covering the needs of 
the following year. A reasonable share of these appropriations may be 
taken from the general mission treasury; however, all funds that are spe- 
cified for any particular field must be reserved for it and used for their 
designated purpose. If for any reason and at any time the funds in the 
general mission treasury are insufficient to cover the approprations, all 
fields share pro rata according to the accepted budget. 

Section 5. Legal Protection. 

Clause 1. All mission societies affiliated according to these Principles 
may register their mission stations as missions of the Conference of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North America, and the Conference shall 
give such protection as may be within its means. 

Clause 2. The registration herein provided for shall not restrict any 
mission society to administer the internal affairs of said missions; neither 
shall it absolve them from any obligation which they may have assumed by 
entrance upon such affiliation. 
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APPENDIX C 

1. Constitution of the American Mennonite Brethren Mission Confer- 
ence, India. 

I. Der Name. 

Diese Korperschaft soil bekannt sein als “Die Missions-Konferenz der 
Amerikanischen Mennoniten Briider Mission.’’ 

II. Der Zweck dieser Konferenz. 

Dass wir als Arbeiter auf dem Missionsfelde einander gegenseitig star- 
ken, ermutigen und erbauen ,dadurch das wir uns unsere Erfahrungen in 
der Arbeit mitteilen, sonderlich aber dadurch dass wir gemeinschaftlich 
Gottes Wort betrachten und uns im Gebet vereinigen. 

Dass wir unsere, der Arbeit beziigliche Fragen und Probleme einander 
zur allseitigen Besprechung vorlegen, damit wir Wege und Methoden finden, 
auf welchen wir gemeinschaftliich und einheitlieh das uns anvertraute Werk 
in Indien weiterfiihren konnen. 

Dass wir unserer Missionsbehorde daheim mit den Bedurfnissen und 
Schwierigkeiten auf dem Missionsfelde bekannt halten und mit Empfehlun- 
gen und Rat zur Seite stehen. 

III. Die Glieder dieser Konferenz. 

Alle Briider und Schwestern vom Bunde als Arbeiter anerkannt und 
hinausgesandt, also alle Arbeiter, die das Vertrauen und die Zustimmung 
des Bundes empfangen haben, sollen damit auch Glieder dieser Konferenz 
sein. 

Gleichgesinnte Missionare anderer Denominationen und Freunde unserer 
Missionare diirfen an alien erbaulichen Versammlungen teilnehmen, wenn sde 
es wiinschen. 

IV. Die Konferenzsitzungen. 

Diese Konferenz soli zwei regelmassige Sitzungen in einem Konferenz- 
jahre einrichten, eine am Anfange des Jahres ud die andere im Juni- oder 
Julimonat. 

V. Die Beamten . 

Vorsitzer, Gehilfsvorsitzer, Schreiber, Gehilfsschreiber, Kassenfiihrer 
und Gehilfe. 

VI. Die Verwaltung. 

Damit diese Konferenz im Stande sei, der Missionsbehorde daheim mit- 
beratend zur Seite zu stehen. 

Damit sie auch in das praktische Leben und Wesen der Mission eingrei- 
fen kann, organisiert sie sich ferner, (a) zu eienm Ausfiihrungskomitee, 
(m) andere Komiteen, je nach der Moglichkeit und den Bediirfnissen, z. B. 
Hospitalkomitee, Schulkomitee, Baukomitee, usw. 

VII. Verwandtschaft der Konferenz. 

Der Missionsbehorde, im Einklange mit dem Bunde stehend, verantwort- 
lich zu sein. 

Die einzelnen Glieder dieser Konferenz werden dieser Korperschaft will- 
fahrten (comply with) insofem sie im Einklange steht mit der allgemeinen 
Gesinnung unseres Bundes und unserer Arbeitsmethode; und obzwar ein je- 
des Glied die Freiheit besitzt, sich durch personliche Briefe an die Behorde 
zu Hause zu wenden, um personliche Ansichten und Mitteilungen zu machen, 
wird doch erwartet, nichts im Widerspruch gegen die Beschlusse der Kon- 
ferenz zu schreiben. Eine Ausnahme diirfte staatfinden, wenn das betref- 
fende Glied auf der Konferenz gegen den Beschluss oflentlich aufgetreten 
war. 

Nebenpunkte 

I. Die Ordnung auf den Konferenzsitzungen. 

Dass wir uns, wenn immer moglich, Zeit einraumen zur gemeinschaftli- 
chen Erbauung durch Gottes Wort und Gebet, ehe wir mit den geschaftli- 
chen Verhandlungen beginnen. 

Dass die Art und Weise dieser Erbauung den Missionaren jeder Station 
iiberlassen bleibt, woimmer die Konferenz stattfindet, Oder dass die Einrich- 
tung fur die zukiinftige Konferenz schon auf der vertagenden gemacht 
werde, und dass wir uns als Konferenz wahrend den Geschaftssitzungen 
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nach den anerkannte Regeln des Verfahrens richten, wenn immer ein Punkt 
schwer zur Entscheidung zu bringen ist, dass wir uns aber im allgemeinen 
nicht binden wollen durch dieselben, sondern vielmehr der briiderlichen Ge- 
sinnung und Gottes Geist in uns Raum geben. 

Dass wir us weigern personliche Probleme Oder Besprechungen einzu- 
leiten, und immer nur das verhandeln, was zum allgemeinen Nutzen beitra- 
gen kann. 

II. Art der Wahl und Dienstzeit der Beamten. 

Dass die Wahl der Beamten durch Stimmzettel stattflnde, und dass 
Stimmenmehrheit die Wahl entscheidet. 

Dass die Beamten immer nur .auf ein Konferenzjahr gewahlt werden. 

HI. Aufgaben der Beamten. 

Dass der Vorsitzer alle Sitzungen ordnungsmassig einleiten lasst Oder 
selbst einleitet, durch ein Wort Gottes und Gebet, und nach unseren Regeln 
alle Sitzungen leitet. 

Dass er alle fur die Oeffentlichkeit bestimmten Dokumente nach Prii- 
fung unterzeichnet. 

Dass der Gehilfsvorsitzer die Sitzung leitet, wenn der Vorsitzer abwe- 
send ist, Oder wenn andere Griinde vorliegen, die solches verlangen. 

Dass der Schreiber mit Hilfe des Gehilfsschreibers ein Protokoll fiihrt, 
dass er zum Anfang einer jeden Sitzung d'asselbe so weit er es konnte nieder- 
schreiben, vorliest, endlich, das er das angenommene Protokoll in ein fur 
den Zweck vorhandenes Buch einfuhrt, dass er Kopien desselben, versehen 
mit der Unterschrift des Vorsitzers und Schreibers, an die Missionsbehorde 
schickt. Dass er alle fur die offentlichkeit bestimmen Dokumente mit 
seiner Unterschrift versieht. Dass alle offizielle Korrespondenz von iihm 
verrichtet werde, er alle die Mission betreffenden Briefe der Sitznng vor- 
legt Oder, falls es Eile hat, dieselben per Post vor die Missionare bringt. 

Dass der Kassenfiihrer alle durch ihn geschickten Missionsgelder emp- 
fangt, quittiert und einer emfohlen Bank deponiert, und nach Vorschrift 
durch den Kassenfiihrer in America, Oder laut Bestimmung der Konferenz 
den Missionaren auf dem Felde auszahlt. Falls er von dem Bundeskassen- 
fiihrer fur alle Missionare bestimmten Briefe erhalt, diese gefailigst vorlegt. 

IV. Das Ausfiihrungskomitee. 

Dass dasselbe, wenn erforderlich, zwei Sitzungen in einem Konferenz- 
jahr anberaumt, welche vom Vorsitzer einberufen werden. Falls erforder- 
lich, darf der 'Vorsitzer auch weitero Sitzungen anberaumen, dass wo sol- 
ches moglich ist, besondere Angelegenheiten auch schriftlich erledigt wer- 
den dttrfen. 

Das alle Fr’agen und Probleme, di die einzelnen Missionare im Laufe 
des Konferenzjahres haben und worinnen sie Rat und Winke wiinschen, die- 
sem Komitee unterbreitet werde zur moglichst schnellen Regelung. 

Das der Vorsitzer andere Glieder der Konferenz, sonderlich solche, deren 
Arbeit Oder Probleme in Mitleidenschaft gezogen werden, als Mitberatende 
einladen darf. 

V. Auf Uralub reisende und riickkehrende Missionare. 

Dass diese Konferenz dafiir sorgt, dass eine leergewordene Station mit 
Ersatz vehsehen werde, wobei die in der Verbindung in Betracht genomme- 
nen Missionare immer mitberaten sollten. 

Dass sie ferner dafiir Sorge tragt, dass riickkehrende Missionare so- 
bald als moglich in die Arbeit einfeguhrt werden. 

Sollten diese Fragen erledigt werden miissen nach Oder vor unserer re- 
gelmassigen Sitzung, dass in dem Falle das Ausfiihrungskomitee mit Mis- 
sionaren diesbeziiglich die notige Einrichtung bis zur Konferenz trifft. 

VI. Harmonisches Verhaltnis. 

Dass wir es uns als Missionskonferenz zur stehenden Aufgabe machen, 
iibereinstimmend auf den verschiedenen Statione zu wirken, dieses mit be- 
sonderer Riicksichtnahme auf die Besoldung der angestellten eiheimi- 
schen Arbeiter, z. B. Gemeindeleiter, Evangelisten, Schullehrer, Arbeiter 
in den Hospitalem, Bibelfrauen usw. 

Dass notwendige Anstellung neuer Arbeiter und deren Entlassung den 
einzeinen Missionare iiberiassen bleibt. 
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Dass Reiseangelegenheiten, Urlaubreisen eingeschlossen, den einzelnen 
Missionaren iiberlassen bleibt. 

VII. Konferenzjahr und Berichte. 

Dass unser Konferenzjahr am letzten Datum des Junimonats zum Ab- 
schlusse gebracht werde damit, dass wir unsere Jahresrechnungen, beides 
in Rupees und auch in Dollars angeben und diese, begleitet mit einem Be- 
richt, an die Missionsbehorde in Amerika senden. 

Dass wir als einzelne Missionare, so oft wir geeignetes Material besit- 
zen und dasselbe dem Interesse fur das Werk in Indien sein kann, durch vor- 
handene Blatter und andere moglichen Methoden veroffentlichen. 

2. DRAFT FOR A PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE FIELD COUN- 
CIL OF THE ANDHRA MENNONITE BRETHREN CHURCH AND THE 
AMERICAN MENNONITE BRETHREN MISSION 

I. NAME 

The name of this organization shall be: “The Field Council of the 
Andhra Mennonite Brethren Church and the American Mennonite Brethren 
Mission.” 

II. PURPOSE 

The Purpose in establishing this Field Council shall be: 

1. To maintain close relationship between the Church and the Mission. 

2. To strengthen the Church in its organiization as well as in its 
spiritual life. 

3. To encourage and guide the members of the Church in a Study of 
the Word of God, in Christian Fellowship, and in a Holy Walk. 

4. TO assist the Local Churches, the Field Association, and the Conven- 
tion of the Andhra M. B. Church in all the phases of Christian Work, 
which we unitedly endeavour to do for our Lord Jesus Christ. 

III. COMPOSITION OF THE COUNCIL 

This Field Council shall be composed of fourteen members, representing 
the following: 

1. Eight members shall be from the eight Field Associations, one 
from each. 

2. iSix members shall be (from the American Mennonite Brethren Mission. 
These members are elected annually. Those representing the Field As- 
sociations are elected by their respective Associationat its first regular meet- 
ing of the year. Those from the Mission are elected by the Missionary Con- 
ference at its first session of the year. 

IV. MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 

1. A regular meeting of the Field Council is to be held once in the ye'ar. 
At this meeting the organization of the- Council is effected for the 
year. The officers arrange time and place for this meeting 

2. Special meetings of the Council may be called when the officers deem 
it advisable. 

V. ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 

1. The Council elects the following officers: Chairman, Assistant Chair- 
man, Two Secretaries, and a Treasurer. 

2. The Duties of these officers are those usually delegated to officers of 
an organization. 

a. The chairman calls the meetings, calls the sessions to order, and 
presides at the same. 

b. The Assistant Chairman takes the place of the chairman when 
the chairman is unable to be present or unable to do the work. 

c. One of the Secretaries is to be from the Andhra M. B. Church. He 
records the minutes in the Telugu language and carries on such 
official correspondence which is to be done in the Telugu language. 

The other Secretary, who is one of the members from the Mis- 
sion, records the minutes in the English language and carries on 
such official correspondence where the English language is proper- 
ly employed. 

d. The Treasurer receives all the funds of the Council, keeps accounts 
of the same, keeps them on deposit at a place approved by the 
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Council, and makes such payments which are authorized by the 
Council, 

VI. ITEMS OF BUSINESS TO BE TAKEN UP BY THE COUNCIL 

This Field Council may take up at its meetings the following points 
olf business for deliberation and disposal: 

1. Those items which are submitted by any one of the Field Associations 
affiliated with the Council. 

2. Those items which are submitted by any duly organized Local A. M. 
B. Church and its Field Association. 

3. Those items which are submitted by the Andhra M. B. Convention. 

4. Those items which are submitted by the A. M. B. Missionary Confer- 
ence in India. 

5. Those items which the Council itself deems advisable to take up for 
consideration. 

6. An individual wishing to present to the Council any matter for con- 
sideration must submit this through the channel of his local church 
and his Field Association. 

VII. THE WORKING OF THIS COUNCIL 

X. This Field Council shall begin to function and organize itself as soon 
as the A. M. B. Missionary Conference and at least Five Field Asscia- 
tions have accepted this Constitution and have elected members for 
the same. 

2. The Telugu language shall be the medium of discussion at all the 
meetings, though the minutes are written in both the Telugu and 
English language. 

3. A Quorum at a regular or special meeting requires the presence of 
at least five of the members elected by the Field Associations and at 
least three members elected by the Missionary Conference. 

4. Amendments to this Constitution and Changes in the same can only 
be made by a two-thirds vote of the Council 'at its regular meeting 
and the approval of at least five Field Associations and of the Mis- 
sionary Conference. 


DIE MISSION IN CHINA 

Der Beschluss der Generalkonferenz der Mennoniten Briider-Gemeinde 
von Nord-Amerika, gefasst. im Herbst 1939, namlich “Die Fiihrung der Mis- 
sion in China zu iibernehmen,” bezieht sich auf die Mission unter den Hak- 
kas mit dem Hautsitz in Shanghang. Die “Grundlage” dazu, die das Missi- 
onskomitee unter Mithilfe des FUrsorgekomitees ausarbeiten soli, diirfte fol- 
gende Bestimmungen enthalten: 

1. Die Konferenz behalt das voile Eigentumsrecht von allem Missions- 
eigentum jenes Feldes. Es wirde gewunscht, dass nachgesehen werde, ob 
alles richtig auf den Namen der Konferenz eingetragen ist, damit nichts 
verloren gehe, was fiir den Betrieb der Mission von Wert ist. Wo nioht alles 
in Ordnung ist, moehte es, wenn moglich, in Ordnung gebracht werden, so 
weit Verhaltnisse und die Verordnungen es zulassen. Auch wenn fernerhin 
Eigentum erworben wird, ist es auf den Namen der Konferenz einzutragen. 

2. Die Konferenz iibernimmt die Voile Verwaltung der Mission und fiihrt 
dieselbe aus durch das Komitee fur Aeussere Mission. Dieses umfasst unter 
anderm folgende Punkte:‘ 

a. Die Berufung (d. h. Aufnahme) und Aussendung der Missionare. 
Diese schliesst auch in sich die Aussendung von solchen, die friiher in die- 
ser Arbeit standen Oder gegenwartig darin tatig sind und fiir die diei Gele- 
genheit und die Moglichkeit ersichtlich sind, den Dienst wieder aufzunehmen 
Oder darin fortzufahren. 

b. Die Feststellung des Kostenanschlages mit den Bestimmungen der 
Gehalter der Missionare, der Mithilfe fiir Kinder, der Unterhaltung der ver- 
schiedenen Zweige der Missionstatigkeit und der Bewilligung fiir den Erwerb 
und der Errlchtung von Missionsstationon. 
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c. Die grudlegende Organisation der Arbeit auf dem Missionsfelde, wo- 
bei die besonderen Befahigungen der verschiedenen Missionare fur die ge- 
eigneten Dienste zu beriicksiehtigen sind. 

3. In dieser Verwaltung durch das Komitee fiir Aeussere Mission sind die 
im aktiven Dienst stehenden Missionare, ob auf dem Felde Oder daheim auf 
Urlaub, mitberatend. Es wird erwartet, dass die, welche auf dem Felde 
sind, wenigstens zweimal im Jahr durch ihre Vertretung an das Komitee 
berichten liber den Stand der Arbeit und der Bediirfnisse. Letztere 
diirfen in Form von Empfehlungen Oder Wtinschen ausgedruckt werden. 
Das Komitee besieht dieselben in den regelmassigen Sitzungen und trifft 
solche Bestimmungen, die es fiir den Betrieb der Mission notwendig Oder 
dienlich und zugleich auch ausftihrbar findet. 

4. Fur die Unterhaltung Oder Versorgung der Mission empfehlen sich 
folgende Bestimmungen: 

a. Die gegenwaritg in Anwendung bestehende Methods der Barzah- 
lung ist so weiter beizubehalten, so weit die Gaben in Betracht kommen, 
die fiir den Betrieb der Mission gegeben werden. Dieses schliesst auch die 
Gaben ein, die nicht durch die Kasse gesandt werden. (Anmerkung: Unter 
Barzahlung versteht man, das die Missionseinn'ahmen des einen Jahres den 
Kostenanschlag des folgendes Jahres bestimmen und dan erst ihre wirkliche 
Verwendung finden.) 

b. Fiir den Betrieb der Mission kommen zuerst die Gaben in Anwen- 
dung, die fiir die Mission in China gegeben werden, ob durch die Kasse Oder 
anders. Wenn diese Gaben den festgelegten Kostenanschlag eines bestimm- 
ten Jahres iibersteigen, so darf der Ueberschuss mit Zstimmung des Ko- 
mitees zu notwendigen Erweiterungen Verwendung finden. Andernfalls 
bleibt er als Reserve fiir Zeiten, wann die Einnahmen hinter den Erwartun- 
gen zuriickbleiben. 

c. Wenn die Gaben fiir die Mission in China nicht die Hohe des Kosten- 
anschlages erreichen und auch nicht geniigend Reserve vorratig ist, ersetzt 
das Komitee den fehlenden Teil aus der (allgemeinen) Missionskasse. Kann 
diese Kasse aber nicht alle Bewilligungen decken, die daraus fiir die ver- 
schiedenen Missionen bestimmt sind, so geschieht die Verteilung der vorhan- 
denen Mittel gleichmassig im Verhaltnis des totalen Kostenanschlages der 
einzelnen Missionen, die dazu berechtigt sind. Die Konferenz verpflichtet 
sich also nicht in der Weise, dass fiir den Betrieb derselben Schulden ge- 
macht werden diirfen. 

d. Grossere Auslagen fiir besondere Zwecke, wie z. B. die Reisen zum 
Felde und zuriiek, den Ankauf von Grundeigentum fiir die Stationen und das 
Auffliihren von Bauten, werden gedeckt durch die Gaben, die fiir diese 
Zwecke gegeben werden, nachdem die Bediirfnisse entsprechend bekannt ge- 
geben worden sind. Was dann noch fehlt, darf aus der (allgemeinen) Mis- 
sionskasse zugelegt werden, falls Mittel vorhanden sind. 

e. Bei der Ausarbeitung des Kostenanschlages und den Bewilligungen 
ist es nicht die Absicht, gleichartige Posten mit gleichen Summen zu be- 
decken; vielmehr soil sich das Komitee darin leiten lassen von den jewei- 
ligen Bediirfnissen von den verschiedenen Landern, wie sich dieselben aus 
den Berichte und den Enfahrung herausfiden lassen. Die Missionare sind 
daher gebeten, ihre Erwartungen nicht an die Bewilligungen fiir andere 
Felder zu kniipfen, sonder die Existenz und Arbeitsmogl'ichkeiten ihres 
eignen Fedes und die in sicht stehenden Mittel zu beriicksiehtigen. 

5. Diese Bestimmungen fiir die Mission in China diirfen voraussichtlich 
Anwendung finden mit Beginn des Jahres 1941, und die voile aktive Verwal- 
tung Oder Fiihrung derselben seitens der Konferenz durch das Komitee fiir 
aussere Mission setzt dann ein. Bis dann ist fiir die Mission gesorgt und 
sie wird bis dann in gegenwartiger Weise weitergefiihrt. Die zur Zeit in der 
aktiven Arbeit stehenden Missionsarbeiter sind hiermit ersucht, ihrerseits 
die notwendigen Vorkehrungen zu treffen, dass der Wechsel ohne storende 
Wirkung vollzogen werden kann. 

6. Das vereinte Komitee schatzt die energische und opferwillige Arbeit 
der Geschwister F. J. Wiens. Es hofft auf die Wiedergewinnung ihrer Ge- 
sundheit und auf die Moglichkeit, dass sie noch lange in diesem Dienste wer- 
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den tatig sein diirfen. Es setzt das Vertrauen in sie, dass sie die Bestim- 
mungen dieser Grundlage mit derselben briiderlichen Liebe aufnehmen wer- 
den, in welcher sie abge'fasst sind, und das sie im Geiste Jesu Christi mit- 
wirken werden an der Befestigung und Erweiterung der Missionsarbeit in 
China. 

7. Das Komitee hegt auch die Hoffnung, dass andere Missionare wer- 
den ausgesandt werden konnen. Es denkt dabei zuerst an die, welche dort 
einmal gearbeitet haben; gibt hiermit aber nicht das Versprechen, dass alle 
gesandt werden konnen, und auch keine Andeutung, wie bald solches mog- 
lich werden mag. Dann hofft das Komitee aber auch, dass der Herr neue Ar- 
beiter herbeifurhen und die Moglichkeit zu ihrer Aussendung und Unterhal- 
tung schenken wird. 

Mdge der Segen auf der Mission in China ruhen, den Jakob einst fur 
einen seiner Sohne erflehte: “Joseph wird wachsen, er wird wachsn wie ein 
Baum an der Quelle, dass die Zweige emporstigen iiber die Mauer” (1. Mose 
49, 22). 


MISSIONSARBEIT IN AFRIKA 

I. 

Eine eingehende Besprechung der Frage iiber Aufnahme und Fiihrung 
von Missionsarbeit in Afrika stellte folgende Tatsachen fest: 

1. Das Komitee ist nicht geneigt, ein vollig neues Feld zu suchen, son- 
dern nur die zwei Felder in Aussicht zu nehmen, wo bereits mehrere un- 
serer Geschwister arbeiten und wohin viele Gaben aus unsern Gemeinden 
fliessen. Es sind das die Felder bei Kafumba und bei Bololo. 

2. Es ist ersichtlich, dass an diesen Orten klar begrenzte und ergiebige 
Missionsgebiete zu gewinnen sind, die gegenwartig von keiner anderen pro- 
testantischen Benennung beansprucht werden. 

3. Wiewohl die zwei genannten Felder an 500 Meilen von einander ent- 
fernt Hiegen, will es doch moglich erschienen, dass der Hauptsitz auif einem 
derselben sein konnte, so dass ein einheitlicher Betrieb der Arbeit zu er- 
reichen ware. Dieser Hauptsitz konnte bei Kafumba sein. 

4. Sehr erfreulich ist die Tatsache, dass die Missionsarbeiter auf diesen 
zwei Feldem innerlich verbunden fiihlen und dass etwaige Differenzen, die 
einstmals bestanden, vollig beseitigt sind. Auf den Feldern ist also kein 
Hindemis, auch eine organisationelle Vereinigung herzustellen. 

5. Wohl ist es in der Vergangenheit und besonders in den Ehtstehungs- 
jahren der Mission bei Bololo geschehen, dass bestehende Ordnungen der 
Konferenz verletzt wurden, was wohl meistens Oder immer aus Unkenntnis 
Oder wohlgemeintem menschlichem Eifer hervorging; aber das Komitee darf 
mit innerer Befriedigung wahrnehmen, dass gesunde Annaherungen 
stattgefunden haben. Es hat die Zuversicht, dass auch die letzten Reste 
der Verwundungen ausheilen werden. 

6. Das Komitee erkennt, dass viel Interesse fur die Arbeit auf diesen 
zwei Feldem in den Gemeinden vorhanden ist. Wenn letztere nun auch 
ferner mit ganzem Herzen dabei bleiben, so wird es nicht nur moglich sein, 
die Arbeit so fortzusetzen, sondern sie entsprechend zu erweitem, ohne an- 
dere schon bestehende Missionsarbeit der Konferenz zu beeintrachtigen. 

7. Zu der Aufnahme der Arbeit sollte einerseits voile Freudigkeit in 
den Gemeinden bestehen, and andererseits ist voiles Vertrauen der betref- 
fendne Missionen zur Konferenz notwendig, so dass sie sich bedingungslos 
unter ihre Leitung stellen konnen. 


II. 

1. Das Komitee ist davon uberzeugt, dass die voile Uebemahme noch 
nicht sofort geschehen kann und zwar aus folgenden Griinden: 

a. Es erscheint wiinschenswert, dass die Begrenzung der Felder fest- 
gelegt werde durch Uebereinkunft mit der protestantischen Missionsvereini- 
gung jenes Landes und womoglich auch mit den Missionsgesellschaften, de- 
ren Gebiete in der Nahe liegen. 
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b. Die gegenwartige Weltlage ist zur Zeit derart, dass Plane fur die 
Zukunft mit keiner Festigkeit gemacht werden konnen .Eine Zeit der Ruhe 
wiirde den Uebergang von einer Verwaltung zur andern bedeutend erleich- 
tem. 

c. Auf dem Felde bei Bololo ist die Arbeit gegenwartig noch in ihrem 
Anfangstadium und erfahrt durch den Wechsel der Verhaltnisse am Orte 
Schwierigkeiten, die erst uberwunden werden rnussen. 

2. Das Komitee hat die feste Zuversicht, dass eine voile Aufnahme bei- 
der Felder in naher Zukunft moglich sein wird; es ist sich aber auch des- 
sen bewusst, dass die Aufnahme der Felder nicht notwendigerweise gleich- 
zeitig geschehen miisse. Bis zur Zeit der vollen Aufnahme diirfte folgende 
Regelung der Beziehungen vorteilhaft sein: 

a. Der Afrika Missions-Verein fahrt fort mit der Fiihrung und Ver- 
sorgung des Feldes bei Bololo. Zwecks besserer Einsichtnahme in die Ver- 
haltnisse und Bediirfnisse sendet das Komitee dieses Vereins die jeweiligen 
offiziellen Berichte auch an das Missionskomitee der Konferenz. 

b. Die Missionsgeschwister bei Kafumba setzen die Arbeit auf ihrem 
Felde so fort, wie sie dieselbe bisher getan haben, bis die voile Aufnahme 
geschehen kann. Auch sie mochten von Zeit zu Zeit eingehende Berichte, 
besonders die Finanzberichte, an das Komitee senden. Ziehen sie es vor, 
sich auch dem Afrika Missions-Verein anzuschliessen, so steht ihnen dieses 
frei. 

Beide Felder werden den Gemeinden und den vielen Missionsfreunden 
empfohlen zur Fiirbitte und zur Unterstiitzung und zwar in der Vorausset- 
zung, dass sie sich darin nicht auf Afrika beschranken, sondern auch die 
Mission in Indien, unter den Idianern, und in China einschliessen werden. 

III. 

Nachdem die Aufnahme geschehen ist, wird die Mission gefiihrt und 
versorgt nach den Bestimmungen in der Konstitution und den Beschliissen 
der Konferenz, wohl zu beachten ist, dass die Beschickung und Versorgung 
dieser Stationen den jeweiligen Zustiinden und Verhaltnissen auf dem Felde 
anzupassen sind. 
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APPENDIX D 

MISSION PERSONNEL 
Board of Foreign Missions: 

Rev. P. R. Lange, D. D., Chairman 

Rev. G. B. Huebert, D. D., First Vice-chairman 

Rev. H. S. Voth, Second Vice-chairman 

Rev. A. E. Janzen, M. A., Executive Secretary-Treasurer 

Rev. J. A. Harder, Recording Secretary 

Africa 


MISSIONARIES: 

Entrance 

Retired or 

Died 

Name 


Resigned 


*Rev. H. G. Bartsch 

1943 



*Mrs. H. G. Bartsch 

1943 



Rev. ffm. G. Baerg 

1946 



Mrs. Wm. G. Baerg 

1946 



Rev. F. Buschman, B. A. 

1946 



Mrs. F. Buschman 

1946 



Rev. I. L. Friesen 

1946 



Mrs. I. L. Friesen 

1946 



*Rev. A. A. Janzen 

1943 



*Mrs. A. A. Janzen 

1943 



Rev. J. B. Kliewer 

1947 



Mrs .J. B. Kliewer 

1947 



*Rev. Karl Kramer 

1943 



*Mrs. Karl Kramer 

1943 



* Rev. A. F. Kroeker 

1945 



*Mrs. A. F. Kroeker 

1945 



Rev. J. C. Ratzlaff 

1947 



Mrs. J. C. Ratzlaff 

1947 



Miss Susie Brucks 

1943 



Miss Anna Enns 

1946 



*Miss Anna Goertzen 

1943 



*Miss Kathryn Willems 

1943 




China 



*Rev. P. P. Balzer 

1947 



*Mrs. P. P. Balzer 

1947 



Rev. J. S. Dick 

1920 


1942 

Mrs. J. S. Dick 

1920 

1942 


*Rev. P. D. Kiehn 

1946 



*Mrs, P. D. Kiehn 

1946 



Rev. B. F. Wiens 

1921 


1923 

Mrs. B. F. Wiens 

1921 

1925 


*Rev. F. J. Wiens 

1919 


1942 

*Mrs. F. J. Wiens 

1919 


1935 

*Miss Emma Bartel 

1946 



*Miss Jacobina Bartel 

1946 



Miss Paulina Foote 

1921 




Africa missionaries marked* have previously served on the fields 
as independent workers or under the supervision of the Africa Mission 
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Society and were received into the Mennonite Brethren Mission Staff by 
act of the conference in 1943 when the conference accepted 1 the responsi- 
bilities for the Kafumba and Bololo fields. 

China missionaries marked * have previously served in China as 
independent workers or in conjunction with the China Mennonite Mission. 

Name Entrance Retired or Died 




Resigned 


Miss Tina Kornelsen 

1920 



Mrs. Helena Heppner Quiring 

1920 

Resigned 


Miss Adelgunda Prieb 

1926 



Miss Maria Richert 

1921 


1926 

Miss Sophia Richert 

1921 



Mrs. Aganetha Koop Wiens 

1937 



India 




Rev. P. V. Balzer, B. A., Th. B. 

1923 



Mrs. P. V. Balzer 

1923 



Rev. D. F. Bergthold 

1904 



Mrs. D. F. Bergthold 

1904 


1904 

Rev. J. J. Dick 

1936 



Mrs. J. J. Dick 

1936 



Rev. N. N. Hiebert 

1899 

1901 


Mrs. N. N. Hiebert 

1899 

1901 


Rev. J. N. C. Hiebert M. A., Th. B. 

1929 



Mrs. J. N. C. Hiebert 

1929 



Rev F. A. Janzen 

1910 


1927 

Mrs. F. A. Janzen 

1910 



Rev. J. Kasper 

1946 



Mrs. J. Kasper 

1946 



Rev. J. H. Lohrenz, M. A., B. D. 

1920 



Mrs. J. H. Lohrenz, B. A., B. D. 

1920 



Rev. J. H. Pankratz, B. A. 

1902 

1941 


Mrs. J. H. Pankratz 

1902 


191 1 

Rev. A. A. Unruh, B. A., Th. B. 

1936 



Mrs. A. A. Unruh 

1936 



Rev. J. H. Voth, B. A. 

1908 


r943 

Mrs. J. H. Voth 

1908 

1943 


Rev. H. Warkentin 

1947 



Mrs. H. Warkentin 

1947 



Rev. J. A. Wiebe, B. A. 

1927 



Mrs. J. A. Wiebe, B. A. 

1927 



Mrs. Anna Epp Bergthold 

1899 


1915 

Miss Edna Gerdes 

1946 



Miss Anna Hanneman, B. A. 

1915 


1943 

Miss Helen Harder, R. N. 

1946 



Miss Emma Lepp, B. A. 

1946 



Miss Katharina Lohrenz 

1908 


1913 

Miss Catherine Reimer, B. A., R. N. 

1930 



Miss Katberina L. Schellenberg M. D. 

1905 


1945 

Mrs. Anna Suderman Bergthold 

1898 



Miss Anna Suderman, Th. B. 

1938 
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Name 

Entrance 

Retired or 

Miss Margaret Suderman, R. N. 

1929 

Resigned 

Mrs. Elizabeth Neufeld Wall 

1899 

retired 

Mrs. Maria Wall, R. N. 

1915 


Miss Helena Warkentin 

1920 


Miss Margaret Willems, R. N. 

1946 


Miss Rosella Toews, R. N. 

1946 


North America 


Comanche Indians, Post Oak, Oklahoma 


Rev. A. J. Becker 

1901 

1941 

Mrs. A. J. Becker 

1901 


Rev J. S. Dick 

1941 


Mrs. J. iS. Dick 

1941 

1942 

Rev. C. E. Fast 

1942 

1944 

Mrs. C. E. Fast 

1942 

1944 

Rev. D. J. Gerbrandt 

1945 


Mrs. D. J. Gerbrandt 

1945 


Rev. H. Kohfeld 

1895 

1907 

Mrs. H. Kohfeld 

1895 

1907 

Rev. J. J. Wiebe 

1944 

1945 

Mrs. J. J. Wiebe 

1944 

1945 

Mrs. Anna Gomez 

1936 


Mrs. Maria Heinrichs 

1918 

1923 

Miss Katie Penner 

1898 

1902 

Miss Mary Regier 

1896 

1898 

Mexican Mission, Lawton, Oklahoma 

Mr. Harry K. Bartel 

1946 


Mrs. Harry K. Bartel 

1946 


Rev. Walter Gomez 

1944 

1946 

Mrs. Walter Gomez 

1944 

1946 

Rev. J. Reimer 

1937 

1938 

Mrs. J. Reimer 

1937 

1938 

Rev. S. Rivera 

1938 

1944 

Mrs. S. Rivera 

1938 

1944 

Mission to the Russian People in Canada 


Rev. A. J. Dirks 

1946 


Rev. A. Hiebert 

1944 


Rev. H. H. Janzen 

1944 

1946 

Mr. K. P. Janzen 

1946 


Rev. D. E. Wiens 

1946 


Rev. P. Schroeder 

1946 


Rev. J. Thiessen 

1944 



Brazil 

Rev. J. D. Unruh 
Mrs. J. D. Unruh 
Colombia 
Rev. J. A. Dyck 


South America 

1946 

1946 


Died 


1938 

1942 


1946 
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Name 

Mrs. J. A. Dyck 

Rev. D. H. Wirsche, Th. B. 

Rev. D. A. Wirsche 

Mrs. D. A. Wirsche 

Miss Annie Dyck 

Miss Lydia Golbeck, R. N. 

Miss Kathryn Lentzner 

Miss Lillian Schaefer 
Miss Mary Schroeder 

Paraguay 

*Rev. B. P. Epp, B. A. 

*Mrs. B. P. Epp 
Rev. J. H. Franz 
Mrs. J. H. Franz 
*Rev. G. B. Giesbrecht 
*Mrs. G. B. Giesbrecht 


Entrance Retired or Died 
Resigned 

1946 

1946 

1945 

1945 

1946 

1947 
1946 


1946 

1946 


1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1943 

1943 


Missionaries marked' * served previous to their appointment by the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America in conjunction with the Mennonite Mission Society in Paraguay 
to the Indians of the Chaco. 
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APPENDIX E 

MISSION TREASURY REPORT 



Receipts for the 

Receipts for Designated 

Disbursements 

Year 

General Treasury 

Gifts Treasury 


1883 

40.77 



1884 

46.66 



1885 

525.58 


100.00 

1886 

792.85 


200.60 

1887 

678.05 


200.00 

1888 

1277.85 


453.00 

1889 

1672.16 


451.65 

1890 

2661.70 


886.32 

1891 

2744.85 


1129.40 

1892 

2435.45 


1010.23 

1893 

2380.72 


801.15 

1894 

2167.49 

587.92 

950.00 

1895 

2026.30 

555.76 

1900.00 

1896 

3345.67 


1900.00 

1897 

2273.39 


1200.00 

1898 

3199.64 


888.10 

1899 

5107.26 


994.10 

1900 

6744.17 


3674.97 

1901 

7280.64 

86.59 

3306.00 

1902 

7771.06 

1149.00 

4981.83 

1903 

11205.77 

942.89 

7014.13 

1904 

11094.43 

908.85 

9405.07 

1905 

9266.33 

9 

5228.52 

1906 

14989.51 

3019.26 

4990.47 

1907 

16897.46 

3580.85 

10097.03 

1908 

16423.09 

4381.51 

10118.31 

1909 

16681.11 

2991.82 

9912.76 

1910 

18278.73 

4953.87 

29653.04 

1911 

18253.35 

687.57 

18044.70 

1912 

15912.85 

4129.34 

14077.59 

1913 

21803.68 

9381.19 

28904.70 

1914 

20437.27 

6220.09 

24077.98 

1915 

19015.13 

9284.15 

15031.94 

1916 

22412.04 

8503.88 

32089.86 

1917 

22216.42 

13216.77 

33186.09 

1918 

27210.20 

17343.95 

43923.38 

1919 

31894.95 

58697.93 

24986.17 

1920 

37595.62 

61709.12 

94344.38 

1921 

41425.07 

45094.74 

41860.19 

1922 

43288.73 

66932.32 

43145.11 

1923 

38736.48 

41214.18 

37378.28 

1924 

39076.19 

23998.89 

36640.84 

1925 

43056.90 

25749.90 

39988.52 

1926 

42990.43 

22506.08 

47319.45 

1927 

51774.43 

23382.26 

58370.50 
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Receipts for the 

Receipts for Designated 

Disbursements 

Year 

General Treasury 

Gifts Treasury 


1928 

43513.88 

23379.50 

36648.08 

1929 

44472.78 

31685.54 

37059.70 

1930 

41211.80 

41957.33 

40879.72 

1931 

32888.90 

24598.74 

30390.12 

1932 

26860.42 

10766.53 

25255.69 

1933 

21343.76 

10362.73 

21668.73 

1934 

22634.77 

13206.85 

20977.95 

1935 

24052.42 

12918.59 

23253.30 

1936 

31655.30 

12471.65 

26331.46 

1937 

31625.26 

12277.34 

46905.89 

1938 

30708.90 

12686.11 

45153.40 

1939 

33834.56 

12694.23 

48548.22 

1940 

52164.52 

12618.18 

45764.45 

1941 

61974.55 

16909.49 

56134.55 

1942 

79623.84 

19995.55 

71530.82 

1943 

89365.97 


84849.01 

1944 

114452.20 


109361.94 

1945 

197786.58 


171788.56 

1946 

180679.09 


231800.45 
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